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A BULWARK AGAINST THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. 
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The demand for standardization of processes 
and output is extending itself into new and into 
smaller industries and into more and more 
varied production processes, and the work of the 
teacher is being put on such a standardization 
basis so generally that questions are arising for 
which no general and universal answer has yet 
been found. For instance, it is admitted that 
teaching products can not be measured like a 
yield of potatoes as so many bushels per acre, 
nor like the product of a weaving loom as so 
many yards of cloth per week or day, nor like 
the piece work of many factories. The out- 
comes of teaching are spiritual and elusive; 
they can not be measured in terms of any 
material unit whatever: this may be granted, 
and still the question remains, are there not 
some material accompaniments of these inner 
or spiritual effects which can be seen, measured 
or counted and in some degree be regarded as 
the index of the extent to which the inner or 
spiritual result is being attained? The belief 
that such is the case is the final support for the 
rating of teaching work, and points to the fact 
that outward, material manifestations or ac- 
companiments must be the criteria for rating 
teachers. Therefore the existence of such mani- 
festations as indices of spiritual processes will 
be assumed. 

Generally the rating of teachers is into classes 
or groups, as class A, class B, Class C. Degrees 
of excellence in certain enumerated points are 
marked, and the summary of all the marks on 
all the detailed items of the grading rubric, 
fixes the classification. Almost every system of 
teacher rating has its own rubric. Qualities in- 
cluded in one rubric are omitted in another. 
Into this problem as to what are the proper 
items to include in such a rubric this discussion 
will not be permitted to stray. Instead an 
answer will be given to the much simpler prob- 
lem. As to any quality or item included in 
the list of qualities on which teachers are to 
be marked, what is a practicable system of 
marks or degrees, and how shall the distinction 
of degrees be recognized ¢ 

Numerical values, whether in a scale of 10 or 
of 100 appeal very strongly to many superin- 
tendents or supervisors. They are rather easier 
to give, they can be summed up so easily, they 
can be averaged or “meaned” so attractively. 
A definite judgment of quality expressed in a 
series of descriptive terms is much more help 
ful to the teacher being rated and to the super- 
visor who is rating: if 95 to 100 means excellent, 
why waste brain energy trying to decide whether 
the mark should be 95 or 96 or 98, or perchance 
95.5 as some most conscientious markers insist 
on grading values. The word requires a definite 
judgment, which acts on the teacher who is be 
ing judged and reacts on the supervisor who 
judges in a way that nearly every one under- 
stands. The word is definite and is more nearly 
limited to a definite meaning. Teachers who 
are being rated by such a system compare their 
marks and the difference of a point or two 
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causes more or less bitterness among the teachers 
and often gives the teacher with the better mark, 
even if but a point or two better, an assumed 
ground for superiority and for easy complacency. 
If words, what words shall be employed? The 
preference of the person who is to rate the 
teachers must be seriously considered. There is 
no one series which has all the advantages. The 
series, Unsatisfactory, Fair, Good, Superior. 
permits the use of capital letters and admits of 
close enough distinctions to satisfy any but a 
caviller for meticulous distinctions. 

What shall be rated as “unsatisfactory?” 
Failure to secure and maintain in a schoolroom 
the conditions necessary for the attainment of 
the purposes of the school. Any school would 
be rated “unsatisfactory” which lacks any of the 
essential qualities, orderliness, industry, cour- 
tesy, individual participation in school work. 
Without any of these we can not have a school, 
altho there may be a group of persons sitting 
before desks with books open before them. 
Orderliness accompanies the growth of a feeling 
of desire for order; industry manifests the 
growth of a sense of obligation to perform the 
assigned task; courtesy indicates growth of the 
sense of regarding others as having rights and 
opportunities; individual participation recog- 
nizes the dependence of the “good of the whole” 
on individual effort. Each of these the school 
“an and should ineuleate in each child thru the 
school activities. The person who is to grade 
the teacher can easily detect the presence or ab 
sence of these qualities. 

“Fair” will therefore mean the attainment of 
all of the first group of qualities to a perceivable 
degree, and “good” will signify that results are 
satisfactory; that is so far as the supervisor dis- 
covers there are no suggestions for him to make 
for improvement of the work. If the supervisor 
must make many suggestions, the work is not 
above “fair.” Of course, if the suggestions of 
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THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


In the purchase of education, as of any 
other commodity, the city gets just what 
| it pays for, in fact, every educational 
problem is fundamentally a financial 
problem. The most important duty of 
members of the board of education is to 
estimate the amount of money needed 
for the operation and maintenance of 
* schools and for the housing of school 
children in hygienic and up-to-date 
school buildings; to see that the money 
is spent in such a way as to obtain the 
maximum of education both in quality 
and quantity for the children of the com- 
munity and to avoid any possible waste 
or injudicious spending of public funds. 
—Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of 
Schools, Rockford, IIl. 
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Some Difficulties in Rating 
and Grading Teachers 


Chas. A. Wagner, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chester, Pa. 





the supervisor are not used, the condition can 
be but one thing, namely “unsatisfactory.” In 
entire fairness to teachers, especially to quite 
young teachers, when the supervisor is disap- 
pointed with results of any teacher, he would 
do well to withhold judgment (except “fair”) 
and give suggestions and directions to overcome 
the trouble. After the suggestions have been 
given “unsatisfactory” will be the only mark to 
give if the suggestions have not been carried 
out. This is but another way of saying, let your 
first expression of judgment of new teachers 
err, if at all, on the side of taking more time to 
make up your judgment. 

The use of the word or degree “satisfactory” 
occasions much difficulty to some teachers. Be- 
cause the supervisor made but few or perhaps no 
suggestions these teachers feel that they should 
have been rated “superior.” “Good” or “satis- 
factory” should be reserved for the condition 
where the supervisor finds nothing to suggest, 
where he has no plans or devices in mind that 
would help to better results. If the judgment 
of the supervisor acts cautiously here, the use of 
the last term, “superior” will admit of a use 
more potent than any of the other marks, name 
ly, of use to recognize and reward the originality 
of teachers. “Superior” or excellent must mean 
the contribution of plan, idea, device, interest, 
support to a degree not required by the rules nor 
by the suggestions of the supervisor. It must 
represent the teacher’s use of her individuality, 
her ingenuity, her resourcefulness to start some- 
thing that has not been suggested, so that the 
supervisor on discovering the new idea in prac- 
tice shall exclaim, “Good, good, where did you 
get it? I want all of our teachers to get that, 
Will you show it to them?” 

The chief advantage of observing this dis- 
tinction is that the supervisor frees himself of 
the moral and intellectual obligation to supply 
all the “growth” for the system. It is all right 
for him to be alert and to contribute all he can, 
but his contributions will set up the condition 
that if the suggestions are not carried out he 
must rate the teacher “unsatisfactory,” and 
“fair” or “good” if carried out successfully. <A 
system thus has a chance to grow better by the 
exercise of the combined ingenuity and study of 
the entire corps of teachers. Teachers can not 
resent this discrimination since it meets the 
chief objection to supervision, namely that 
supervision destroys the individuality of teach- 
ers. Here supervision is opening the door for 
the freest and most varied exercise of originality 
and individuality of the teacher. If ever we 
succeed in imbuing a corps of teachers and a 
superintendent with this point of view we shall 
find the most vigorous system of schools attain- 
able; it will be not merely as strong and as good 
as the superintendent, but it will be as strong 
and as good as the best capability of its superin- 
tendent and teachers combined. That will be 
overcoming some difficulties of rating and grad- 
ing of teachers. 
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The Need for the Substitution of a Cooperative Type of School 
Organization for the Present System 


Lotus D. Coffman, Dean of Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


A crisis in the affairs of nations tests the 
foundations of existing institutions. During 
such times the revolutionist, the reformer, and 
the reactionary, each in turn brings forward his 
cures for institutional ills. The chief danger is 
that common sense will not get a fair hearing. 
The unscrupulous demagog and the misguided 
sentimentalist make their specious appeals in 
behalf of the oppressed,, while the stolid conser- 
vative harks back to the good old days when 
there was no unrest or instability. One does 
quite as much harm as the other and neither, in 
the long run, can divert the stream of progress 
far from the channel in which wisdom and good 
sense have directed it. 

There are those who insist that politics, relig- 
jon, industry, and education will never again be 
what they have been, and so they will not; but 
the changes that are taking place and those that 
are impending in education cannot be brought 
about by destroying our educational superstruc- 
ture, digging up its foundations and casting to 
the four winds and high seas the traditions of 
the schoolmaster. There are those on the other 
hand, who are urging us to exercise speed in 
dropping back into the grooves of custom. Each 
of these is receiving a hearing, each has its 
inning. The dissatisfied malignant reformer 
maintains that the only cure for the ills of 
democracy is more democracy while the en 
erusted conservative maintains that change is 
sought simply for the sake of change. The con- 
servative is unwilling to accept the challenge of 
the new world because all his experience has 
taught him that innovation may be accompanied 
by chance failure or calamity. He fears change; 
the reformer fears tradition. The result is that 
both become critics and both are likely to be 
controlled more by their emotions than by their 
judgments. 

These two classes are found among the teach- 
ing population. There are those who insist that 
the schools must be reorganized. Admit it. 
There are those who insist that there is still 
much virtue in the present system. Admit that 
also. soth are true. Old lines of social 
cleavage are being cut across and new conditions 
and new problems lie ahead awaiting disposition 
or solution. A new order can be formed only 
out of the disintegrating elements of the old 
order. 

Is New Organization Needed? 

Before we permit the present system of school 
organization to be revolutionized we must ask 
ourselves, What is the organization of a school 
system for? What is its primary purpose? Un- 
til these questions are answered satisfactorily 
we shall continue to have what we now have—a 
school system which is architecturally a mosaic. 
Many answers are being given to these questions. 
Recent comments from certain quarters lead me 
to believe that a new organization is desired by 
some grade teachers to get rid of supervision, to 
secure shorter hours, and more pay, and to have 
control of the details of operation. Not any one 
of these remedies puts the emphasis where it 
belongs. We do not need to get rid of super- 
vision. It would be a calamity to do so. Next 
to better trained teachers the greatest need of 
public schools is more supervision, but it must 
be of the intelligent, cooperative type. To de- 
mand a new organization for the sake of reduc- 
ing the working schedule, cannot be justified if 
a recent investigation which shows that teachers 
put in from six to eight hours a day upon their 
work, both in and out of school is correct. In- 


Note—Address before the Department of Elementary 
Education, N. FE. A., July 1, 1919. 


creased pay we must have, but it must always be 
accompanied by increased preparation and better 
service. To plead for control of the details of 
operation involves the setting up of a form of 
dictatorship which must inevitably result in 
class hatreds, class dissension and inefficiency. 
A very clever demagog addressing a group of 
classroom teachers recently said that ability and 
sound judgment are not characteristic of super- 
visory and administrative officers. He declared 
that only mediocre persons will be found in such 
positions and that they hold them by being crea- 
tures of the capitalistic. boards of education. 
He said that initiative, resourcefulness, real 
ability and sound judgment are found among 
the teachers only, and that because of this they 
should take over the control of the schools. Tho 
teachers cheered these statements and _ senti- 
ments most vigorously. Such statements and 
sentiments are absurd. Neither stupidity nor 
talent belong to a particular class or group. The 
man who utters them is guilty of intellectual 
degradation which should be shunned and feared 
as much as physical degradation. Let me say 
without further comment that class conscious- 
ness is to be commended, but that a desire for 
class dictation is the most insidious virus in 
American life today. If persisted in, it will 
result in institutional instability and insecurity. 
To be sure wrongs must be righted, unreason- 
able autocracy eliminated, and unfairness and 
injustice protested and corrected. (Changes 
must come but they should come as the result of 
intelligent planning. Teachers are entitled to 
and should receive more of a voice in school 
affairs than they have had in the past. They 
however must not forget that the way to con- 
vert is to convict by the preponderance of the 
evidence. That individual or that class that 
fixes its attention upon ends that it desires for 
its own sake, whether the class be teachers or 
supervisors loses sight of the fundamental pur- 
pose for which schools are organized. 
The Basis for Cooperative Organization. 

A school is organized in order that it may be 
instructed. Whenever the element of instruc- 
tion is removed a school ceases to be a school. 
Every device, every detail, every working 
schedule, every salary, every teacher, every 
supervisor must be evaluated in terms of the 
excellence of the work. Better conditions for 
work can be justified only on the ground of 
better work. With this as a guiding principle 
we have an intelligent basis for cooperative plan- 
ning and cooperative organization. 

It must be admitted that this principle has 
not always been kept in mind. There have been 
instances when the advice, assistance, and co- 
operation of teachers have not been solicited or 
welcomed. Such instances are usually evidences 
of incompetency and autocracy. No teacher or 
class of teachers owes allegiance or support to 
an incompetent chief. Loyalty to the profession, 
loyalty to the ends the school serves, must always 
transcend and supercede loyalty to incompetent 
leadership. But jn general superintendents, 
principals, and supervisors are chosen not be- 
cause of their weaknesses, but because of their 


“strengths. They are teachers who have demon- 


strated their worth and their value in the class- 
room. One of the chief reasons why so many 
have sought administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions is that these positions have been the only 
road to promotion open to them. This tendency 
can be counteracted only by regarding teaching 
as a career and by rewarding it accordingly. 
Not merely must the general level of salaries be 
increased, but some of the ultimate rewards, in 
29 
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the form of the highest salaries paid, must be 
open to the classroom teacher. This will be true 
when we fully recognize that there must be 
equal pay for equal service. Then there will be 
no distinction betwen salaries in the grades and 
salaries in the high schools. Note that I say 
provided that the service is equal. Two teachers 
teaching in the same grade or the same subject 
may differ greatly as to their work. Our slogan 
will not be equal pay for equal work if by that 
we mean merely equivalenee of position but 
equal pay for equal work of equal worth. With 
this as a designating purpose and as one of the 
fundamental tenets of a cooperative plan of 
organization, grade teachers could exalt teach- 
ing to a plane it has hitherto not occupied. Un- 
trained and inefficient teachers would be com- 
pelled to seek training and to become efficient. 
Higher Salaries vs. Better Teaching. 

The tragedy of the school situation in the 
United States is the lack of training of hundreds 
of thousands of teachers and the growing insist- 
ence that the untrained and inefficient shall be 
as well paid as the trained and efficient. This 
country is giving less attention to the training 
of her teachers than any of the great natious of 
the world. Many are now drawing salaries 
whose competency and fitness for the work they 
should do can be justified only by the wildest 
stretch of the imagination. This weakness can- 
not be remedied by suddenly thrusting power 
into their hands. Just as the right of suffrage 
makes a trained intelligence a duty, so the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate in plans for the improvement 
of the schools makes training an obligation and 
a responsibility. Democracy cannot be cured 
by the exercise of suffrage alone any more than 
aliens can be Americanized by giving them the 
right to vote. Relief from inefficiency and low 
salaries must come, if indeed it can only come 
thru an aroused public sentiment for more pub- 
lie support for the schools. This sentiment must 
be aroused by the combined efforts of all the 
school officers. No one group can do it, no one 
group should do it. I venture to say that thru 
our united efforts the day will come when stu- 
dents will be subsidized while they are taking 
their training for teaching. That day will come 
when the public recognizes that the best brains 
are none too good for teaching. This nation pays 
men while students at West Point and Annapolis, 
to prepare for the battles of war; of more im- 
portance in the generations to come we hope 
will be the problems of peace. Their solution 
depends upon an intelligent citizenry, and in- 
telligent citizenry depends upon intelligent 
teachers and supervisors. The higher we raise 
one of these the higher we raise the other. In 
this lies hope and safety of the principles and 
ideals for which we have fought. 

Cooperation and Class Action. 

The mere presence of opportunities and the 
securing of rights will not necessarily make a 
given class any better. So far as the schools are 
concerned the compelling influences for improve- 
ment should come largely from the .teachers 
themselves. They hold a strategic position. 
They can, if they wish, advocate and secure a 
program of organization in their respective 
school systems that will insure adequate and 
fair representation for the consideration of all 
questions of policy. I for one have great hope 
and great confidence in the sound sense and 
intelligent judgment of the great body of teach- 
ers. I have faith that they will keep before them 
the question, “What can we do to make better 
Schools?” And that they will not be deceived 
by plausible promises nor lured by false gods. 
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When teachers who are teaching three and oune- 
half hours a day strike or threaten to strike 
when they are asked to teach four hours a day 
because conditions require it, when teachers in- 
sist upon double pay for twenty minutes over- 
time on an already short day, when teachers 
resort to court to secure the dismissal of a 
supervisor without using the regularly estab- 
lished agencies, and when such things are dis- 
cussed in hotel lobbies or printed in the papers 
or magazines as illustrations of proper pro- 
cedure, it means that no effective form of or- 
ganization has been secured. More than that it 
means that such conduct, if persisted in or if 
it becomes widespread, will weaken and event- 
ually destroy public confidence in many of the 
things for which teachers are seeking ameliora- 
tion. There is a limit beyond which freedom of 
action ceases to be a virtue. Self-direction i; 
one of the inherent privileges of democracy but 
so are duty and obligation also. The individual- 
ism of the doctrinaire or a special class in viola- 
tion of established modes of conduct is the most 
serious menace we find today. To think and to 
act in cooperation with others, to base conduct 
upon the collective judgment of all the inter- 
ested parties, to secure solidarity of action by 
mutual understanding and thru common 
avenues of intercourse, is the only safe remedy. 

To be more specific, teachers and supervisors 
and administrators instead of magnifying their 
individual or class grievances and attempting to 
influence and control each other thru forms of 
coercion,—a doctrine which the world has been 
spending millions of money and human lives to 
free itself from—must meet together upon a 
common ground and thru discussion and evi- 
dence arrive at a common conclusion, which wil! 
serve as a basis for action. 

Such an organization involves a council which 
includes representatives of the various groups. 

The Course of Study as an Illustration. 

Take such a matter as the making of a course 
of study. Everyone knows that in the past 
courses of study have been handed over ready 
made to the teachers. The point of view of 
administrator and teacher differ greatly as to 
the course of study. The administrator is con- 


TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 


In the great upheaval of the past five years, 
that mighty surge of hitherto unseen depths in 
the world’s waters, two great principles ride the 
storm securely; first, that the voice of the many 
must really count in the counsels of those who 
govern, and second, that knowledge understand- 
ing and sympathy are essentials for successful 
democracy. They are not new ideas, but they 
have been held up before the eyes of the world 
in the arguments for the League of Nations, 
and those who deny them either seek selfish aims 
at the expense of others, or have no faith in the 
goodness of common humanity. 

I said the voice of the many must really coun! 
—not merely be heard and disregarded. There 
have been sometimes autocratic methods in 
school administration even under a semblance of 
democracy. I have known a principal to ap- 
point a committee, allow it to spend much time 
in making an investigation, and when the report 
embodying its best judgment was brought in, 
east it aside and thus nullify completely its 
work. I have no sympathy with such camou- 
flage. It is worse than a waste of time. I 
would much rather take a clean cut order than 
be asked my opinion only to have it flouted. I 
do not advocate such participation by teachers 





Note—Adidress before the Department of Flementary 
Edueation of the N. F. A., July 1, 1919. 


School Soon Sournal 


cerned with the selection of materials, the 
teacher with the grading of materials; the ad- 
ministrator thinks in terms of the logic of the 


- subject, the teacher in terms of the psychology 


of the subject. The administrator is interested 
in the adjustments which the school is making 
with the world outside, the teacher is interested 
in the adjustments being made in the world in- 
side the school. The administrator’s relation to 
teaching is impersonal, the teacher’s relation is 
warm, intimate and personal. A course of study 
prepared by the typical administrator is skeletal 
and schematic in character. A course of study 
prepared by a typical teacher is full of devices, 
helps, outlines and tricks of the trade. So far 
as the teaching act itself is concerned, the typi- 
cal administrator is ignorance twice removed, 
and so far as contgacts with the world outside 
are concerned the typical teacher is ignorance 
twice removed. The administrator has eyes 
turned in the direction of the number promoted 
or failing and the amount of material covered, 
while the teacher has her eyes turned in the 
direction of the individual child. Administra- 
tive adjustments tend to stay put, teaching ad- 
justments are constantly changing in light of 
varying conditions of childhood. A course of 
study prepared by either of these classes must be 
viewed with suspicion. Each needs the help 
and the check of the other. 

But why should there be a course of study at 
all? <A course of study like every other device 
of the schools should result in better teaching. 
It should be a constant source of growth in 
power, in ideas and in inspiration both to teach 
ers and to administrators. It should be an ever 
present problem. It must be subject to constant 
modification. Committees representing both 
groups must be kept organized collecting new 
devices, new helps and assembling new litera 
ture. A course organized by cooperation will 
include not merely a skeleton but a statement 
of aims, a list of problems so stated as to stimu- 
late the curiosity of the children, typical lessons, 
helpful methods and lists of references. 

The days when courses are to be prepared 
by a single individual with scissors and paste 
are passed. Over any course prepared by an 


Miss M. C. Harris, Minneapolis, Minn. 


in school administration. What I do advocate 
and thoroly believe in is a real conference of 
administrative officers with representatives whom 
the teachers choose, a conference in which there 
is mutual respect, and weight is attached to the 
opinion of both sides, so that both contribute to 
the outcome of the conference. Such an atti- 
tude on the part of school officials toward teach- 
ers certainly comes nearer to our ideal of the 
schools of a free people. And where is it more 
necessary that the world be made safe for de- 
mocracy than in the schools? We all admit, do 
we not, that it was thru her schools, managed 
by the same dictatorial methods as other depart 
ments of her government—I know, for I have 
seen the subservience of the teachers over there 
—that Germany built up that military machine 
that has appalled mankind? It is thru our 
schools that we must build up and keep tri- 
umphant the mighty forces of democracy, but 
we can only succeed if we teachers are fearless 
and independent in maintaining our convictions, 
and if we can feel that our collective judgment 
is respected. 

I said, too, that knowledge, understanding, 
and sympathy are essential to a democratic re- 
gime. People who do not know one another are 
suspicious, but acquaintance, the realization of 
common aims, and friendliness, dispel that feel- 
ing. 


administrator teachers should be privileged to 
exercise a veto power. And over any course 
prepared by teachers alone administrators should 
have veto power. The same principles should 
govern the making of courses of study and all 
the relations that teachers and administrators 
have with each other that govern the relations 
which teacher and pupils have with each other. 
In each case there must be a community of in- 
terest and an organization which will insure it. 
Organization Must Include All. 

The illustrations which I have given are in- 
tended to make clear my general point of view. 
[ do not believe that in the future all good 
things will be handed down from above nor do 
I believe that all good things will come from 
the bottom up. I do however believe that the 
most effective structure of representation in 
common council is that which is built from the 
bottom up and includes all, and is capable of 
indefinite expansion. A sound warning was re- 
cently uttered on this point in the following 
sentence: “Representative institutions in them- 
selves no more insure real self-government than 
the setting up of a works’ committee of employes 
in a factory would mean’that the workmen ran 
the factory. The distinction between represen- 
tation and effective responsibility is constantly 
ignored.” Teachers cannot escape the responsi- 
bility fixed by the traditions of their calling. 
On the other hand knowledge and growth de- 
pend upon organization. But when we are once 
members of the organization it does not mean 
that there will be no more serious disagreements. 
We all hope that there will be because progress 
can be made only by disagreements. But when 
the organization has been effected and the rules 
of the game have been laid down, we’ll fight out 
our differences, we’ll solve our problems face to 
face. We'll play the game and we'll play it not 
for personal gain or class glorification but to 
improve ourselves and our work. We’ll play it 
to leave behind us worthier standards and more 
wholesome tratitions for the next generation of 
teachers than those which we inherited. 

Not forgetting that we are pioneers on the 
outskirts of childhood, we’ll play the game in 
the interest of children whose cause we serve. 


ADMINISTRATION 


It was in the belief that there should be some 
means by which the teachers in a large city 
system, such as ours in Minneapolis, might 
know and understand the administrative officers, 
and in turn be known and understood by them; 
in the belief, too, that from those who are in 
direct contact with the children would come 
most valuable suggestions, that we began in 
1912 to seek the formation of an advisory coun- 
cil. After investigation of the two or three 
councils in other cities which existed then, and 
much discussion by a committee from the 
various teachers’ organizations, a plan was 
formulated and put into operation in January, 
1915. This has been changed in several re- 
spects, each time with a view to more represen- 
tative membership. At present the council is 
made up of the following personnel: 

The city is divided into five high school dis- 
tricts. Each district sends six grade teachers 
and one high school teacher to the council. Of 
the six grade teachers, one represents the first 
grade, one the second, one the third and fourth 
combined, one the fifth and sixth combined, and 
two the seventh and eighth, including the spe- 
cial teachers. There are also the following 
representatives: One for all the kindergarten 
teachers of the city, two for the grade princi- 
pals, one high school principal, one from the 
girls’ voeational high sehool and one from a 
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group made up of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grade teachers of the junior high schools. 
Thus there are 41 members. These are elected 
in September each year and since March, 1917, 
have met once in six weeks during the school 
year at a dinner meeting. It was one of our 
long-headed Scotch teachers who suggested that 
a six-o’clock dinner served at the girls’ voca- 
tional high school should be the regular time 
of meeting. Experience has proved that the at- 
mosphere of hospitality—the breaking bread to- 
gether, has been conducive to greater freedom 
of discussion. Special meetings may be called 
by the chairman, or upon the petition of three 
members. A week before each regular meeting, 
each representative must call a meeting of his 
group for instruction as to its wishes. New 
topics to be considered in the council are sug- 
gested in these section meetings, and on those 
already before the council opinion is determined 
and the representative is instructed. The super- 
intendent, assistant superintendents and the 
supervisors are privileged to attend all meetings, 
but have no vote. The duties of the council are 
advisory. Its purpose is to hold conferences 
with the superintendent in regard to the practi- 
eal operation of the city schools. 

The officers are elected at the first meeting of 
the year and consist of a chairman, vice-chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer, and two representa- 
times to the meetings of the board of educa- 
tion, one of whom is expected to be present at 
each regular meeting of the board. These re- 
port to the council the proceedings of the board 
and act as interpreters of the teachers as to the 
board’s atitude when accounts in the press are 
understood. So much for the machinery. 

But you are asking, what has been accom- 
plished? Has it been form without substance? 
I answer, no; for I am sure that many changes 
have been brought about to the benefit of the 
schools thru the influence of the council. These 
have usually taken place quietly, but are quiet 
forces any the less effective? Think of the silent 
wireless, the steady pressure of the English navy 
in the recent war, the love of mothers. Like 
these is the power of public opinion, and thru 
that the council derives its strength. It has led 
to the removal of irritating little things, such 
as needless red tape, repetition of reports, repair 
of school buildings during sessions, and, to some 
extent, lateness of supplies and too. many special 
entertainments. Suggestions in regard to such 
matters have been immediately put into prac- 
tice by the superintendent and his staff. There 
have been big questions, too, before the council, 
and stormy sessions—for members do not hesi- 
tate to express their convictions or the wishes 
of their constituents even when they conflict 
with those of the administration. Of course it 
is only so that a council could have any value. 
Supine agreement would immediately get and 
deserve the sobriquet of “rubber-stamp.” 

Our most exciting question has been that of a 
merit system as a salary basis. The council last 
year had a committee which investigated and 
reported upon systems of merit. There was 
disagreement in the committee, and the coun- 
cil, at Superintendent Jackson’s request, referred 
the matter to a mass meeting of the teachers at 
which the vote was practically unanimous 
against any form of merit system. We then 
asserted our belief that fitness and ability be 
carefully judged during the probationary period 
and an automatic schedule applied to all teach- 
ers after that period has been successfully 
passed. This has been the principle followed in 
our recent increase. 

The council has had a salary committee during 
the past year which worked with committees 
from the grade teachers’ association and the 
teahers’ league, and assisted in securing both 
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the necessary legislation and the $200 increase 
of salary. 

Another matter of great importance became 
very early a subject of discussion in the council 
—that of the course of study and textbooks. 
During the first year of the council, the prin- 
ciple was adopted by the administration and has 
since been followed, that “textbooks shall, as a 
rule, be selected by committees of teachers, that 
more than one basic text may be adopted when 
the needs of a district make this desirable and 
that, when necessary, a book may be tried out 
before its adoption.” 





The movements for greater democracy in 
school administration which teachers are pro- 
moting in the various cities and states are an 
inevitable aftermath of the war. The stirring 
cry “make the world safe for democracy” could 
not be repeated during two years without effect 
upon that most fundamental of our democratic 
institutions—the schools. So, too, it is inevit- 
able that the administration of the schools 
should come in for a most searching inquiry 


‘into the democracy of its methods and spirit. 


That the demand for democracy in the schools 
should be carried to extremes by some persons 
is not surprising. 

The relations of the teacher to the school 
board and the superintendent and the problems 
of democracy in administration are discussed in 
this issue from the standpoint of the teacher. 
The papers are commended seriously to school 
board members as statements of the teachers’ 
side of the problem, and as a clue to the causes 
of present unrest in the ranks of classroom 
workers. They throw into very clear relief 
much of the cause for the agitation for greater 
democracy in the conduct of the schools and 
school systems of the states and cities. Whether 
they point to solutions of the problem, each 
school board member may judge for himself in 
the light of the argument and of his own ex- 
perience. 





In a similar manner, committees of teachers 
have outlined the course of study in the various 
subjects. We changed this year from a two to 
a three term plan, and a readjustment of the 
course had to be made. The chairman of the 
council, with the approval of the superintend- 
ent, was empowered by the council to appoint a 
committee of three from its membership, who 
with him selected a committee of eight. This 
committee of eight nominated three times the 
number of teachers needed for the course of 
study committees, and from this list the super- 
intendent made up the committees which out- 
lined the entire course and selected the text- 
books. 

A question which has especially affected high- 
school teachers is that of the length of day. The 
urgency of this is due to the fact that there is 
only one session, and a very brief intermission 
for lunch causes a long, continuous strain which 
vitally affects the health of both pupils and 
teachers. The present status of the question is 
not altogether satisfactery, and future councils 
will probably take it up again. This subject 
came up first in connection with a discussion 
of the rules and regulations for the government 
of Minneapolis schools, one of the first topics 
referred by the superintendent to the council. At 
that time it was found that there were great 
differences in the various schools in many re- 
spects. Some were retained as necessary on 
account of special needs in certain districts, but 
many were eliminated, and greater uniformity 
was secured. 

One of the conditions that very closely affects 
the teacher’s health and comfort is the type of 
building in which she does her work. This 
matter was referred for study to a committee of 
the council last year at a time when a type- 
building was in course of construction. The 
members of the committee visited all the newest 
buildings in the city, secured the opinions of 
teachers as to commendable as well as unsatis- 
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factory features, and the recommendations of 
the committee were to a large extent adopted by 
the architect. You may be interested in the 
kind of recommendations made. They were 
very detailed and practical like the changes a 
house-wife makes in the architect’s plans for 
her kitchen, for they were based on actual ex- 
perience. Some of them were that floors in all 
rooms be deadened; guards be placed in front 
of all radiators; buildings be so located that as 
nearly as possible all rooms will have sunshine 
either morning or afternoon; a bulletin board 
be put in the back of each room; that there be 
large blackboard space in the front of each 
room; that built-in cupboards for the teacher’s 
use shall not have glass doors, etc. 

There have been several interesting investiga- 
tions and reports. These are kept for reference 
in the files of the board of education. They 
have included such topics as “The City’s 
Finances,” “Financial Conditions of the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund,” “The State School 
Fund,” “Standards for Minneapolis Teachers,” 
“Education suggested by our War Experiences.” 


In order to keep in touch with new educa- 
tional movements, the council has, for the past 
two years, sent delegates to the mid-year meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. and this year also sent one 
to the meeting of the “National Society for 
Vocational Education.” As there is no treas- 
ury, this expense was met last year by a small 
assessment of the teachers. 

There are pending certain amendments to the 
constitufion of the council, the outgrowth of 
the unrest at the present time; (1) that the 
membership include one representative from 
each of the teachers’ organizations, and (2) that 
one meeting be held each month, one of every 
three to be open to voting members only so as 
to remove any possible barrier to free discus- 
sion. Precedent for the last mentioned pro- 
posal was established in the first year of the 
council’s existence, but has not since been fol- 
lowed. 


Such in brief is the story of our attempt at 
bringing into closer relation the teaching body 
and the administrative staff.. It is by no means 
perfect, but it will increase in value as increas- 
ing weight is given to its deliberations. With 
true American shrewdness we teachers watch 
for results, but we need to realize that we our- 
selves have a great deal of responsibility in 
securing those results. We hate to go to meet- 
ings, but eternal vigilance is still the price of 
liberty, and never was that truer than now. If 
our Minneapolis council, or any council is to 
be worth while, the general body of teachers 
must sacrifice time to attend the district meet- 
ings, choose representatives wisely, be sane in 
making judgments, and courageous in main- 
taining them. 

The administration too, has its share of re- 
sponsibility in the success of such a plan as 
ours. The council in no sense seeks to usurp or 
even to encroach upon the executive authority 
of the administration, but its very existence 
presupposes the admission that there are certain 
questions upon which the teaching body can 
give expert advice. Such are the course of 
study, textbooks, length of day, basis for pro- 
motion, the teachers’ retirement fund, rules and 
regulations, salaries, buildings—in general, those 
questions which directly affect the teacher or 
the child. When such questions are referred to 
the council its recommendation should be fol- 
lowed. You recall that each representative dis- 
cusses any important matter with his con- 
stituents before voting, so that the council 
voices the majority opinion of the teaching body. 
If we believe in democracy, should not that be a 
final decision ? 

Tt has been our experience that whenever the 

(Concluded on Page 109) 


























CONSTRUCTIVE PARTICIPATION IN ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION BY TEACHERS 


Ethel M. Gardner, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In these days of the glorious re-birth of demo- 
cracy and the recognition of the right of peoples 
ever rywhere to determine for themselves the kind 
of government under which they shall live, the 
desire of teachers to participate in the organiza- 
tion and administration of the school system 
should cause no consternation nor alarm to the 
people of this greatest democracy in the world. 
We have seen the greatest military machine 
crumple and vanish from sight; we have seen 
the greatest autocracies pass from history for- 
ever; and we have seen a model educational sys 
tem “weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing.” The world has learned the value of “team- 
work,” of cooperation. The victory of the allies 
demonstrated its effectiveness. It is evidenced 
in the League of Nations. What should preveut 
its application in the industrial and educational 
worlds ? 

The nation has awakened to the importance 
of the public schools. It is awakening to the 

‘need for better training for teachers and for 

tter salaries that there may be better teachers, 
| but it has not yet realized that the way to secure 
ithe best teachers is to allow them to become 
| partic ipators in the great scheme of education. 


We may appropriate millions for the training 

of teachers; we may obtain better salaries for 

' teachers; we may attract to the teaching profes- 

sion the brightest of our young men and young 

women; but we must allow them to be something 

| more than mere automatons if we want them to 
‘be real teachers. 





Laymen are surprised when we teachers talk 
about “democracy” in our school system. The 
average American citizen feels that the demand: 
for democracy have been satisfied when a schoo! 
board elected by the people has been provided 
for. He loses sight of the fact that school 
boards, as a rule, are composed of representative 
citizens, few, if any, of whom are trained edu- 
cators; that such boards must necessarily em- 
ploy educational experts to advise them in mat- 
ters of which they admit they have no knowl- 
edge; and that within the last quarter of a 
century there has developed in the educational 
system of every large city in the country a 
veritable Junker class of administrative officers 
who are chiefly responsible for the “superior 
inferior” relationship which causes so much dis- 





Note—This paper is an abstract of an address deliv- 
ered before the Department of Elementary Education, 
N. E. A., Milwaukee, July 1, 1919 


satisfaction and unrest among the teachers o! 
today. There can never be the right kind 
cooperation, of “team work,” in the school sys 
tem until the representatives of the people on 
the school board and the instructors of the chil- 
dren of the people in the classroom are brought 
into closer relationship. 

School directors and superintendents may call 
this “Bolshevism ;” we teachers call it “demo- 
cracy.” 

An effort to accomplish this was made in 
Toledo, Ohio. In a letter from the president of 
the Toledo Teachers’ Association, March 9, 1918, 
she writes: “Our advisory committee was ap- 
pointed at the suggestion of the board of educa 
tion. It consists of twelve members appointed 
by the board of directors of the Toledo Teach- 
ers’ Association, and divided into three com- 
mittees, 
responding to the three committees of the board 
of education. The plan 
be ready if called in conference by the board 
of education.” 


education, building, and finance, cor 


fas that they were to 


For several years the feeling has been slowly 
developing in this country that teachers should 
have some right to express opinions on matters 
pertaining to school administration, and this has 
been evidenced by attempts in various cities to 
establish socalled “teachers’ councils,” or ad- 
visory committees of teachers. Some school 
boards have allowed teachers to express in writ- 
ing their opinions in regard to changes in text- 
books. Some superintendents have appointed | 
committees of teachers and principals to seport/ 
on textbooks and changes in courses of study. 
These attempts at democratizing the school sys- 
tem have met with 
Teachers soon discover that their written expres- 
sions of opinion serve but to accumulate dust 
and discontinue writing them. 
teachers and principals usually find that it re- 


varying degrees of success.! 


Committees of 


acts to their personal advantage to make recom 
mendations which find favor with those higher 
up, and act accordingly. Some teachers’ coun 
cils become involved in local political difficulties, 
or are rendered ineffective because of an an 
tagonistic attitude of the school board or the 
superintendent. 

Of the most successful teachers’ councils 
those of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Toledo, Boston, 
New York and Portland—no two are exactly 
alike in either constitution or purpose, except 


as they offer an outlet of expression for teach 
ers. This in itself is of value, for teachers must 
express themselves and do, tho not always pub 
liely; and school directors come into contact 
more or less with individual teachers and listen, 
tho not officially. 

It is because of this gossipy, “back fence’ 








teachers are 
prone to magnify their grievances and school 
directors believe that teachers have nothing t 
offer but complaints. 


method of communication that 


Legalized recognition by 
school boards of representatives of organized 
groups of teachers would clear away these mis 
understandings. 

Superintendents and other administrative 
officers seem to fear this form of participation 
by teachers, for the most generally accepted 
type seems to be that of an advisory body to the 
superintendent. <A reated by 
the board of education in Washington, D. C., 
in June, 1919, is to consist of the superintend 


teachers’ council 


ent of schools, two assistant superintendents 
and two representatives of the administrative 
officers as well as delegates from the different 
groups of teachers. 

When a member of the Milwaukee board of 
education proposed that “the teachers of the 
various groups hold monthly meetings for the 
discussion of matters pertaining to school ad 
ministration; that each group should select an 
nually a representative to the committee on 
textbooks and course of instruction with which 
these representatives of the teachers should 
meet every month and have a voice, but no 
vote,” it was bitterly opposed by other members 
of the school board who seemed to fear that 
direct communication between the teachers and 
the school board would disrupt the system. 

One director who feared that teachers would 
usurp the powers of the superintendent said that 
“teachers have not that all-round and distant 
view” which is necessary in order to administer 
a school system. All teachers will readily agree 
to this statement, but we do feel that we have 
the “close-up” and intimate view which no other 
group in the school system has. We feel that a 
school board that would give equal recognition 
to the 
intendent and the “close-up” and intimate view 
of the teachers, that would weigh them both 
judiciously and fairly, 


“all-round and distant view” of the super- 


would be a democratic 
and American school board, and we should have 
no other kind in the Tnited States of America. 























THE DIMINISHING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR AND 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


A Comparison of Teachers’ Salaries With Wages in Other Occupations 


Clifford E. Lowell, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Calif. 


Not long ago the writer made a study of the 
functions of a department head in a modern 
high school. In the course of his investiga- 
tions he became interested in the question of 
opportunity for promotion open to ambitious 
teachers in California. This question was nat- 
urally connected with the salaries, paid in vari- 
ous schools in the state, to department heads as 
compared with those of regular teachers. This 
in turn involved the study of teachers’ salaries 
as compared with wages and salaries paid to 
workers in other trades and occupations, and 
especially the effect of the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar on the respective groups. 
The accompanying tables and plates will help 
to illustrate the results of these investigations. 

The opportunity for advancement to headships 
is roughly shown by Table III attached. Here 
we find an alphabetical list of all the high 
schools in the State of California which listed 
department heads in 1918. This list of schools, 
with the number of pupils enraqlled and the 
number of department heads in each, was ob- 
tained from the latest “Directory for Secondary 
Schools” issued by Mr. Will C. W ood, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ia Cali- 
fornia. The figures are not absolutely accurate 
because changes occur every year and also be- 
cause schools do not furnish data that can be 
fabulated exactly. 
purpose sufficiently well. 


However, they will serve our 
Fifty-five schools re 
ported department heads, the total number of 
heads reaching 316. The number of headships 
in each of the larger schools is shown on Table 
III which illustrates the range of salaries paid 
to department heads in various cities in Cali- 
fornia. These figures are represented in diagram 
form on Plate I. 

The data on salaries embodied in Table III 
and Piate I were obtained from the replies to a 
TABLE III. 


En- No. Dep't 





School rollment Heads _ Salary 
Alameda err . $1860 
Alhambra gai j 8 3 
i heim . : <le } 
Bonersficld ‘ .. 1002 6 $1850 
Berkeley ‘ , .. 1699 7 $1920 
Fresno ' 2621 12  $1800-$2000 
Fullerton .. .. 510 7 $1350-$1800 
Glendale .. . 708 6 $1600-$1750 
Huntington Park (LL. A.) 337 D 
Inglewood (L A.) 317 D $1600 
yee ‘ : 283 o a 
Long Beach ; ... 1585 7 $1750 
Los Angeles City High errr. ki 7 $2160 
Los Angeles (Franklin) eee 400 l $2160 
Los Angeles (Hollywood)......1648 7 $2160 
Los Angeles (Jefferson)........ t $2160 
Los Angeles (Lincoln)......... 1445 D $2160 
Los Angeles. Manual Arts......2634 10 $2160 
Los Angeles Polytechnic.......2678 12 $2160 
Mill Valley adieas shes aade sn ee 1 
Modesto .. tad . 415 3 
Monrovia ......- cas ae 1 
National City .... 20) | i 
Oakland (High) : 813 { $1980 
Oakland (Fremont) , soa ce 6 $1920 
Oakland (Teehnical).. veces meee S $1920 
Oakland (University).... i 9 $1920 
Oakland (Vocational) 609 5 $1920 
Ontario ..... SW ei deh . 669 9 
Orange .. eee a . 343 i 
Palo Alto . ae 2 
Pasadena : ..1913 10 $1800 
Petaluma +r febeeee : 

Red Bluff ..... ; ad bn ee eee 1 
Redlands .. P R11 ba 
Riverside (Polytechnic)... 1685 n 
Riverside (Girls) P . 42% 1 
Sacramento . 2712 s $1680 
| ee 211 2 

San Bernardino 1399 " $1800 
San Diego .. VWi57 of) $1800-$2400 
San Francisco (Girls) 666 { $2040 
San Francisco (Lowell) 1136 6 $2040 
San Francisco (Mission) 523 $2040 
San Francisco (Polytechnic) 1300 7 $2040 
San Jose . , ; 1664 9 

San Mateo ; 358 8 $1560 
Santa Ana y 28 & 

Santa Barbara : vad 619 9 

Santa Monica ; 722 9 $1780 
Santa Rosa . Ka 469 6 
Stockton ' fea 920 2 $1800 
Turlock .. ; 3) ee 2 

Visalia .... e ons phe 1 
ENED sou ccdetdaces . 201 4 
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Chart IL. 


questionnaire sent out during the fall semester 
in 1918 by Mr. C. L. Biedenbach, Principal of 
Berkeley High School. Of the schools respond- 
ing, 31 reported that their salary schedule pro- 
vided for heads of departments at a salary 
higher than that of the regular teachers. The 
total number of headships represented is 208. 
On Plate I, $1,500 is taken as the base line, this 
being the even hundred next below the smallest 
salary paid to a department head. Each column 
represents a group receiving a like amount. The 
size of the group is shown by the width of the 
column, one-half unit in width being added for 
each increment. The amount of the salary is 
indicated by the height of the respective col- 
umns, each $100 increment being represented by 
two units in height. The first column is there- 
fore small as it represents three department 
heads in San Mateo, receiving only $1,560 each; 
column two represents five heads in Inglewood 
at $1,600 each; column three, eight heads in 
Sacramento receiving $1,680 each; column four, 
seven heads in Long Beach and six in Glendale 
at $1,750; column five, nine heads in Santa 
Monica at $1,780; column six, seven heads in 
Fullerton, ten in Pasadena, nine in San Ber- 
nardino, nine in San Diego, and two in Stock- 
ton, making 37 heads at $1,800; column seven, 
six heads in Bakersfield at $1,850; column eight, 
eight heads in Alameda at $1,860; column nine, 
seven heads in Berkeley and 32 in Oakland at 
$1,920; column ten, twelve heads in Fresno at 
$1,800 to $2,000 (no data as to individual sal- 
aries between these figures, hence the coloring) ; 
column eleven, 32 heads in San Franciseo at 
$2,040; column twelve, the largest group of all, 
represents 46 heads at Los Angeles at $2,160 
each. 

The salary range is seen to be from $1,560 to 
$2,160 with an average of $1,850, but an analysis 
of the figures shows that the median line is not 
at $1,850 but at $1,920, if the doubtful figures 
for Fresno be omitted, and, as they run from 
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$1,800 to $2,000, their inclusion would make 
little change in the result. These salaries are 
wholly inadequate and must be increased suffi- 
ciently to make up for the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar. Since Plate I was pre- 
pared an increase of twenty dollars per month 
has been granted to all teachers in San Fran- 
cisco. The salary of a department head there 
will be $2,280 next year. Similar increases are 
being demanded in other cities at the present 
time. 

It may be of interest in this connection to see 
what increases in wages have been obtained by 
workers in other occupations. Plate II may 
help us better to understand why so many teach- 
ers are going into other lines of work and why 
young men especially are not preparing to enter 
upon teaching as a profession. 

In this diagram (Plate IL) the writer has 
taken one hundred as the base line. This figure 
was chosen because it is the minimum salary for 
any grade of teacher which educators think 
should be paid anywhere in the United States. 
The N. E. A. and other teachers’ associations 
are, as you know, striving to establish this min- 
imum thruout the United States for even the 
lowest paid teachers, with corresponding in- 
creases for those above. 

Plate II is divided into two sections. Section 
I, at the left, shows in parallel columns the 
wages or salaries received by workers in various 
occupations in Berkeley and includes the various 
erades of teachers in Berkeley. The columns 
are arranged in order according to the amount 
received by each group. The figures for the 
building trades are furnished by the Building 
Trades Council of Oakland. Those for other 
occupations were furnished by various employ- 
ers in Berkeley and are the union seale for this 
district. 

In determining a monthly wage in occupations 
where wages are fixed on a per diem basis the 
writer has taken the minimum of 24 working 
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days per month and multiplied it by the day’s 
wage, i. e., column one at the left extending up 
from the base of $100 to $216, represents the 
monthly earnings of a bricklayer or a plasterer 
who works 24 days at $9 per day. Column two 
represents the monthly wages received by the 
ironworker, the roofer, the hoisting engineer, 
plumber, sheetmetal worker, cabinet maker or 
even the bricklayers’ hod carrier for 24 days’ 
work at $8 per day. Objection may be made 
that in the building trades the irregularity of 
work tends to reduce the monthly or yearly 
wages. The extent of such reduction seems im- 
possible to average as it is irregular, therefore 
no attempt has been made to adjust the height 
of the column to show it. We must simply keep 
the fact in mind as we study the plate. In col- 
umn three, we find a group of workers who are 
frequently employed by boards of education. 
This column extending up to $168 represents 
the monthly earnings of the carpenters, painters, 
electrical workers, reinforced concrete workers, 
and house-movers, all much in evidence when a 
building program is going forward. Next below 
as shown in column four, come the supervisors 
and the department heads at $160 per month. 
In column five we find the concrete worker’s 
helper, the stationary engineer, elevator erector, 
and carpet layer at $144. In column six, next 
below, we find at $135 a month the high school 
teacher on maximum salary, the milk wagon 
driver and the ice wagon driver. It is interest- 
ing to note that the latter receives 75 cents per 
hour overtime for all over nine hours’ work per 
day. Overtime work for teachers is constantly 
required but never paid for. In column seven, 
we find the baker and meat cutter at $130, not- 
ing that bakers’ strikes for 50 cents a day more 
are numerous and spreading fast with excellent 
prospects of success. In column eight, we find 
the intermediate school teachers, receiving a 
maximum of $125 if holding a high school cer- 
tificate and $120 if possessing only an elemen- 
tary school certificate. Column nine represents 
the earnings of the unskilled laborer at $120 per 
month maximum, extending down below the 
base line\to $75 for delivery boys, etc. Last but 
not least in number and importance to the com- 
munity we find in column ten the elementary 


school teachers with a maximum salary of $110 
and a minimum of $75 per month. 

This diagram shows clearly that the school 
teachers in Berkeley, as in many other cities all 
over the United States, are receiving salaries 
below those paid for trained workers in other 
occupations and that the lower salaries are even 
less than wages paid to unskilled labor. It pic- 
tures a situation that should arouse every father 
and mother wherever it exists. Do they want to 
trust the education of their children to teachers 
who work for less than the unskilled laborer can 
earn? What sort of teachers can they hope to 
get in the future if this condition is not reme- 
died? Why do the salaries of teachers today 
compare so unfavorably with wages in other 
occupations? Let us turn to Section II of our 
diagram for the answer. 

The columns in Section II correspond in shad- 
ing with those of Section I respectively, each 
representing the same group as is represented 
by the corresponding column in Section [. Each 
column likewise extends to the same height as 
the corresponding column in Section I, but the 
shaded portion of each, extending down from 
this height, measures the amount of increase in 
pay received by that particular group of workers 
since 1914. Or, to put it in another way, the 
present monthly wage is represented by the top 
of the shaded portion and the monthly wage in 
1914 is shown by the lower end of the column, 
and the increase since 1914 is thus measured by 
the shaded portion itself. This increase as 
shown by columns one, two and three represents 
a raise of $2 per day for the workers represented 
by those columns, or approximately $50 per 
month. In columns five and seven the increase 
averages about $40 per month and in column 
nine the unskilled laborer is shown to have 
raised his wages from $60 to $120 dollars, an 
increase of a hundred per cent. But turn back 
to those columns that represent the salaries of 
teachers and you will see that the increases to 
supervisors and department heads shown in col- 
umn four is only $10 per month and the same 
increase was granted to all other grades of teach- 
ers as shown in their respective columns. Col- 
umn six indicates that while the high school 
teachers have received an increase of $10 only, 
since 1914 the wages of milk wagon drivers have 


been raised by $35 per month, and those of the 
ice wagon driver by $40 per month and overtime. 
This illustrates how the teachers have been left 
behind in the upward movement of salaries and 
wages. Column eight is shaded only in part to 
indicate that only part of the intermediate 
teachers represented by it have benefited by the 
higher salary granted. Teachers with high 
school certificates were restored to the salary 
formerly paid and which had been cut by $150 
a year. Teachers with elementary school certifi- 
cates were increased by $20 a month on the 
maximum salary. Column ten shows the small 
increase of $10 per month to elementary school 
teachers as compared with the increases made by 
unskilled labor represented in column nine. 
Clearly the teacher has lost out in the race to 
keep salary equal to the increased cost of living. 

To illustrate what the increased cost of living, 
or to put it conversely, the decreased purchasing 
power of the dollar, has done to the salaries of 
the teaching force in Berkeley, Plate III has 
been prepared. On this plate three figures are 
shown. Figure 1 at the left shows in parallel 
columns the effect of the decreased value of the 
dollar on the salaries of the several groups of 
teachers. Figures 2 and 3 show the scale by 
which this decreased purchasing value of the 
dollar is measured. The scale is constructed in 
accordance with figures given by State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood who presented statistics 
before the state legislature to show that the 
school money dollar for dollar does not buy as 
much as it did in former years. As shown by 
Figure 2, if we take 1911 as a base and the value 
of a dollar then as one hundred cents, the dif- 
ference between column one and column two in 
that figure represents the shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar between 1911 and 1914. 
This scale shows the value of a dollar in 1914 
to be 86.8 cents and corresponding in 1918 to be 
58.9 cents, as shown by the height of column 
three. Now if we reduce this scale to show the 
ratio of the dollar in 1914 to that in 1918 we get 
figure 3 with two columns only. Here the first 
column represents the value of the dollar in 
1914 as one hundred cents and measures the 
value of the dollar in 1918 by the decrease in 
purchasing power since 1914, as shown by figure 
2. Figure 3 thus shows that the dollar in 1918 
bought only as much as 67.86 cents would buy 
in 1914. This ratio is taken as the basis for 
figure 1 at the left and thus the scale by which 
salaries are measured is that shown by the rela- 
tive heights of the two columns in figure 3. 
The difference in the height of these columns 
then represents the decreased purchasing power 
of salaries in 1918 when compared with the same 
amount of money in 1914. 


Now let us apply the scale to the various sal- 
aries in Berkeley. In figure 1 at the left the 
base line is $100 just as in Plate II. The height 
of the columns shows the extent by which the 
salary of a particular group exceeds or falls be- 
low $100 per month. Three columns are used 
for each group. Column one representing the 
maximum salary in 1914, column two the maxi- 
mum salary in 1918 and column three showing 
the real purchasing power of the present salary 
as measured by our scale. The first three col- 
umns represent the salary of supervisors and 
department heads. Column one shows the 1914 
salary of $150 a month, column two shows an 
apparent increase in 1918 to $160 a month for 
department heads and to $1,900 a year for super- 
visors. But in column three this increase is 
shown to be apparent instead of real, for the 
value of the $160 measured by our scale, which 
shows the dollar to have a purchasing power of 
only 67.86 cents’ is seen to be only $108.58. 
Therefore we see that, altho the board of educa- 
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tion intended to raise the salaries, the shrinkage 
in the value of the dollar really reduced them to 
little more than two thirds of the 1914 salary 
when measured by buying power. The next 
three columns tell the same story in regard to 
the high school teacher’s salary. The maximum 
salary in 1914 was $125, shown in column four, 
apparently increased in 1918 to $135 but really 
worth, as shown by column six, only $92.21 in 
1918, extending down from that figure to $78.04 
which is the real value of the minimum or be- 
ginning salary for high school teachers. Col- 
umns six to nine inclusive likewise represent the 
cut in salaries of intermediate school teachers 
by the same conditions. Column six is intended 
to show that in this group all are not on the 
same salary basis, the maximum for teachers 
with a high school certificate being in 1914, 
$125 per month and for teachers with elemen- 
tary certificates $100 per month. In 1918 the 
latter group received an increase to $120 a 
mouth maximum, while the former maximum of 
$125 for teachers with high school certificates 
was not raised. Column nine shows that the 
purchasing power of these salaries today, as 
measured by our scale, is $84.83 for the highest 
and $67.86 for the entrance salary of $100 a 
mouth paid to this group. The last three col- 
umns representing the salary of elementary 
school teachers show that the maximum salary 
in 1914 was $100 per month and the minimum 
was $70 per month. In 1918 as shown by column 
eleven, the maximum was raised to $110 and the 
minimum to $75 per month. But the present 
value of these salaries is seen in column twelve 
to be only $74.65 for the highest and $50.90 for 
the entrance salary paid to teachers in this 
group. 

These figures are startling when thus pre- 
sented yet no one can deny that the facts here 
presented are true. In point of fact they are too 
conservative, because our scale is the one used 
by Superintendent Wood, and does not take 
account of any change in the value of the dollar 
in the years 1918 and 1919. The index numbers 
quoted by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that $0.99 bought as much in 
1914 as could be purchased in November, 1918, 
for $2.06. This would indicate that the dollar 
is worth about fifty cents in purchasing power. 

You will note by comparing the first column 
in each group on Plate III with the third one 
that the real loss in salary to the teachers runs 
from $35 per month in the case of the grade 
teachers to about $50 per month to supervisors 
and department heads. Now let us turn back 
to Plate II and compare the increase in wages 
obtained by other occupations with those re- 
ceived by the teachers. In the first three col- 
umns of Section II, we see that the increase in 
wages of $2 per day, amounting to about $50 
per month is just about enough to make present 
wages equal to those of 1914. In column nine, 
we see that the unskilled laborer has gained 
more than that and is better off than before. 
But when we look to see what has been done to 
compensate the teachers for their loss we find 
that the increase is a uniform one of $10 a 
month for all grades of teachers, instead of the 
$35 to $50 needed to meet the situation. In 
column six this is most strikingly shown. The 
wages of the high school teacher and the drivers 
of milk wagons and ice wagons are the same 
now, but while the teachers have been increased 
$10 per month since 1914, the milk wagon driver 
has been raised $35 and the ice wagon driver 
$40 a month since 1914. Such differences lead 
one to question why. 


Why have the teachers received less increase 
than other workers? Partly because the public 
has not realized what the situation really is and 
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Chart Ill. Comparative Value of 


because the teachers are not organized to fight 
for a square deal as the other workers have done. 
But mainly because the boards of education have 
been dependent on taxes as the source of revenue 
from which salary increases must come. Even 
if they realized how savage a cut circumstances 
had made in salaries, which most of them did 
not, they were unable to convince the tax-levying 
bodies of the facts and of the necessity for rais- 
ing the tax rate ‘sufficiently to furnish the 
money. The time has come, however, when they 
must convince those in control of the tax rate 
and must compel them to do justice to the teach- 
ers over whose destinies they are placed in trust. 
Let them point out that the teachers are not 
even asking full compensation for their loss but 
less than one-half the amount needed. 

How then can a board of Education run the 
schools with tax dollars that buy only two-thirds 
as much as in 1914 unless it gets enough more 
dollars to make up for the difference? How has 
it been done in Berkeley without a correspond- 
ing increase in state, county or city school 
funds? Partly by economy in use of materials, 
but the margin for such saving was small enough 
at best; partly by letting the school plant de- 
teriorate for want of improvements and enlarge- 
ments, but mainly, as we have seen pictured to 
us on Plate II, by taking it out of the salaries 
of the teachers. The increases demanded are 
about one-half what would be needed to restore 
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Teachers’ Salaries in 1914 and 1919. 


present salaries to the purchasing power of the 
1914 salary schedule. If the teachers are willing 
to bear half the burden when other groups of 
workers have obtained nearly full compensation, 
surely the taxpayer should be ashamed not to 
assume the rest. 

Let us pause a moment to analyze the tax sit- 
uation. We have seen by our scale that dollars 
do not buy as much as they did in 1914. We 
know by daily experience that it takes more 
dollars to buy a pair of shoes or a suit of clothes 
or a hat than it did in 1914. Now if the citizen 
cannot buy as much with a dollar as he could in 
1914, how can the city be expected to do so. If 
the city receives only the same number of dollars 
from the taxpayers in 1918 as in 1914 how can 
it render the same services to its citizens when 
the price of everything it buys is much higher? 
Our scale applies to the dollar the city receives 
in taxes just as to every other dollar. The teach- 
ers have been taxed from $35 to $50 per month 
to enable the schools to run. 

In view of this situation it would seem that an 
immediate increase in the tax rate sufficient to 
raise the salaries of the teachers even consider- 
ably more than one-half the loss since 1914, is 
not more than simple justice. The writer does 
not believe that any intelligent citizen will hesi- 
tate to accept this conclusion and to join in the 
movement to raise the salaries of the teachers all 
over the United States. 
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OUTER AND INNER EDUCATION 
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‘‘Nothing in the record of modern times will so excite the smile among peoples of centuries : 

to come as the serious attention which we have paid to this rudiment of education and the . 
little after-concern we have shown for anything beyond it. They will be filled with wonder ' 
that this age, the most marvelous in many ways that has ever passed over the planet, among - 
the first if not the very first in the richness of objective life, should ever have confounded with ' 
education, which means unfoldment, a makeshift, hurry-them-through process that contributes ‘ 
to nothing of the sort and is indeed the very opposite of unfoldment. Despite our multiplicity A 
of schools, turn where we will, there are evidences that we are mistaking the outer for the inner, : 
the facts for the living forces of life. Reading and writing, a little mathematics, a little history, : 
a little literature, ability to trace a few rivers and locate a few capitals, to distinguish between ' 
the veto and the pocket veto, to know a robin from a bluebird—we do not seem to be aware , 
that this is the outer shell of education as ritual is the outer shell of religion.” ' 
- 
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— Edwin Davies Schoonmaker. 
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Furnishings and Equipment for the Primary School 


Ella Victoria Dobbs, Assistant Professor of Manual Arts, University of Missouri, Chair- 
man, National Council of Primary Education 


From its beginning as an organization the 
National Council of Primary Education has 
stood for a greater use of activities in the 
primary school. The first response from the 
teaching body was a call for smaller classes and 
more suitable equipment. The installation of a 
kindergarten presupposes the provision of space 
for games and circle activities, and an equip- 
ment of tools and materials for various forms of 
construction. We had no hereditary ideals to 
overcome and therefore accepted the demands 
of the kindergartner at face value, not knowing 
how to separate kindergarten ideals and prin- 
ciples from the media thru which we received 
them. But the situation in the primary school 
is different. We and our parents before us for 
many generations have learned our a-b-c’s under 
varying conditions. A seat, and a desk, a book 
and a pencil were deemed the only essentials. 
Until recently we have paid scant heed to 
whether the seat was comfortable or of suitable 
size—in fact, if pressed for an honest opinion, 
many of us would have been forced to admit 
that the seat had better not be too comfortable 
lest the pupil grow lazy without some discom 
fort to goad him to activity. Schools and chil 
dren who have not known the kindergarten in 
fluence have plodded on in mute acceptance of 
the inevitable, but in other quarters they have 
resented the discrimination against the six year 
olds, and questions are asked that are hard to 
answer. 

What change in the children at six makes it 
possible to teach twice or three times as many 
in a group as may be managed at five? If games 
and activities are normal and necessary func 
tions in the life of a five year old, why should 
they be unnecessary or even harmful at six? 

If kindergartens and high schools and upper 
grades need special equipment, such as tools and 
workshops, why are desk and a_ blackboard 
thought sufficient for primary schools? 

In order to discover the attitude of the pro- 
gressive teachers on this subject a committee of 
the National Council of Primary Education has 
been at work and has submitted a preliminary 
report based upon the replies to a questionnaire. 
Fully eighty percent of replies were received, 
which would indicate unusual interest in the 
subject. The questionnaire and replies are as 
follows: 


SUMMARY OF REPLIES TO QUESTION- 
NAIRE ON CLASSROOM FURNISH- 
INGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES. 


I. Number of Pupils Per Teacher Suggested in 


Replies. 
Maxi- 
Minimum Median mum 
1. Kindergarten ...... 8-10 20-30** 30.40* 
2. First Grade ........10-25 20-30 30-60* 
3. Second Grade ...... 12-15 25-35 30-60* 


4. Third Grade .......15-20 25-35 30-60* 
Total Number of Replies, 71. 
*Only one person recommended this excessive 
number. 
**For two teachers. 


II. Minimum Equipment in Primary Class- 
rooms. 
Classrooms should be furnished with at least 
the following equipment within the room: 
No. Replies No. Voting 
Received Yes 
1. Cupboard shelf space (be- 
low 4 ft., 36 in. x 18 in. x 
9 in.) per child........... 71 59 
2. Additional shelf space for 
general materials, 30 ft. x 
DM Da Fuld cheb idee ete. 74 59 


The present paper which was read before the De 
partment of Primary Education of the N. E. A., at 
Milwaukee, July 2, contains the results of an import 
ant questionnary on the equipment of primary class- 
rooms, It will be found especially suggestive to sup 
ply committees and superintendents.—£ditor. 


3. Worktables or  drop-leaf 
I 5s. 6:3. uence a ace ee 74 61 
4. Two sand trays (24”x36” x 
6” each) on one rolling 


Ne ete ee y SP 74 57 
5. Movable furniture: 
(a) Chairs and tables..... 74 48 Both 
(b) Movable desks ....... 74 62 36 
6. Toilet, lavatory, soap and 
a ea. * ea 63 
7. At least 96 sq. ft. swinging 
display boards........ 74 48 


8. Library bookshelves and 

collection of story and pic- 

ture books........ tec. Th 62 
9. Materials and tools to work 

with—building blocks, rub- 

ber type, etc........ ee 53 
10. Free floor space at one side 

of room for constructed 

Es a eee 
11, Zine trays for window sills 

or window boxes for plants 

Ne ME Eko es cas bs eee es 
12.Good framed pictures for 

re art 
13. Victrola or similar musical 

instrument ...... ere 
14. Filing drawers for teacher's 

use for samples of work, 

SE I ves st ee chews 

Comments and suggestions written on the 
back of the questionnaires indicate that many 
persons thought that their mere signature of it 
showed their approval of the entire list. Only 
those items actually checked were counted by the 
committee. 

The interesting thing concerning item 5, 
Movable Furniture, is that every one of the 74 
voted for one or the other. With 36 persons 
approving both, this shows how poorly fixed 
desks meet the needs of modern education. 

Where item 6 was not checked the remarks on 
the reverse side of the sheet indicate that the 
general equipment of the buildings in that 
particular town seemed adequate. 

Some people did not understand what was 
meant by the swinging display boards. It is 
the sort of thing we see in museums, where the 
leaves, as it were, are swung on a central rod 
and can be turned like a great book. It takes 
up but little space in the room yet anything ean 
be displayed upon it. The teacher can open this 
big book, fasten up large sheets of paper and 
have any kind of reading lessons, language les- 
son, illustrative nature-study lesson, or, she can 
mount the childrens work to be viewed, com 
pared and discussed by the class. Had every 
one understood exactly what this valuable piece 
of furniture is, undoubtedly the vote would have 
been very much larger. 

Many suggested closed, instead o| open book 
shelves, mentioned on the first draft of the ques- 
tionnaire, thus lowering the number of approvals 
counted for item 8 in our report. 

Some interesting items appeared in comparing 
the figures. While the vote for movable furni 
ture was practically unanimous, teachers ge:er 
ally voted for tables and chairs, and superin- 
tendents were equally united on chair-desks. 
The difference in opinion is easily traceable to 
the source of information. The teacher draws 
her conclusions from daily classroom practice 
while the superintendent is an observer only and 
is further influenced by the persuasions of the 
commercial agent. The use of chairs and tables 
necessitates a place to put each child’s individ- 
val belongings. The use of materials suited to 
the large free muscular movements natural to 
six year olds demands that that space be ample 
as suggested —18”"x36" x9”. 

A place to keep general supplies is needed 
sadly in every school and very few provide a 
place where large sheets of paper can be laid 


Hat on sutticient shelf space for smaller things. 
It is impossible to lay a foundation for orderly 
system in a room where materials are jumbled 
together in makeshift receptacles. 

Sand table work, construction with blocks and 
other materials are recognized as essential 
methods in the primary as well as the kinder 
garten. The child of six is oaly the child of 
five a little further developed. He lives in the 
same world but he understands its details more 
fully. He needs oportunity to test his advane- 
ing knowledge. The only voice that is raised 
against the better equipment of the primary 
school is that which speaks of expense. Fortu 
nately the war has taught us that we can spend 
liberally for real needs and still not suffer. We 
are going to profit by that experience. We are 
going to realize as never before that the primary 
schools which receive all the children of all the 
people more than any other part of the schoo! 
system must be made the most attractive and 
efficient part of the system. We are going to 
realize more and more that if we are to combat 
the spirit of Bolshevism and all the evils which 
spring from discontented, envious narrow minds, 
we must preserve and develop the happiness of 
childhood and provide for big free deve'opment 
of human nature under happy and_ inspiring 
conditions. We have spent twice as much for 
chewing gum as for school books. Our bill for 
strong drink has multiplied our school expense 
many times. This sum, soon to be released, 
may be applied to better purposes. 

America is able to educate her children. She 
must educate them. She is able to do the best 
for each of them and she cannot wisely neglect 
even the least in the most remote hamlet. Each 
is worthy the best that any receive. We dare 
not do less if we would hold to our high stand- 
ards of liberty and democracy. It will cost more 
than we have been spending on our schools but 
less than we have found it necessary to spend 
for ammunition and for illiteracy schools for 
soldiers. Less than we have spent for quelling 
disturbances among unamericanized native-born 
aliens. Let us go forward. 


THE SCHOOL NURSE’S WORK. 

H. Addington Bruce, writing for a syndicate of 
large daily newspapers, calls attention to the fact 
that school nurses are largely overworked as are 
the teachers. He says: 

The school nurse has come to be pretty gener- 
ally recognized as an indispensable factor in the 
school system. Without her aid public education 
would go limpingly. Her duties are many and 
various She has to be on the alert to detect 
signs of mental and physical ill health in the chil- 
dren in her charge. She has to cooperate not 
only with the school physician but also with the 
dentist, eye specialist, and clinical psychologist. 

Unwilling parents must be persuaded by her to 
allow their little ones to receive needed medical 
treatment. In many homes she has both to teach 
and to apply the first principles of personal 
hygiene, and she is obliged to do much “follow 
up” work in order to make sure that her recom- 
mendations are carried into effect. 

All this obviously means that, if she has to do 
her work properly, the school nurse should not 
be expected to care for any large number of 
children. As a matter of fact, she is in many 
cities expected to care for appallingly large num- 
bers. Not a few school nurses have more than 
3,000 children assigned to them. Two thousand 
is probably the average assignment. Inevitably 
this means work imperfectly done, no matter how 
conscientious the nurse. Also it means inade- 
quate attention to another most important phase 
of the school nurse’s occupation. Besides serv- 
ing as a link between the home and the school, 
it is a part of her duties to give class talks and 
lessons in the laws of health. 

There is just one remedy. We cannot—at least 
we certainly should not—deprive any members 
of the school population of the benefit of efficient 
school nursing. But we can and should increase 
the school staff of nurses until all can without 
overstrain do their work as it ought to be done. 
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The One-Story Rural Consolidated Building 


Louis W. Rapeer, Ph. D., Director, National School 


As previously suggested, the consolidated 
rural-school building that is thoroly adapted to 
its purposes and environment will probably be 
a one-story structure. The sixteen principles, 
or “standards,” which have been set up for such 
a school, combined with present theories of 
lighting, ventilation, class management, and 
child hygiene, point inevitably, it seems, to the 
one-story type as the best solution. Up to the 
present, most of the one-story school buildings 
of any considerable size have been erected in 
towns and cities where the eost of the land is a 
deterrent factor and where the building and 
playground must in most cases conform to the 
shape and narrow confines of a city block. In 
numerous instances not even a full block (about 
300 feet square) is acquired for both building 
and playground. Nearly all the leading school 
architects have made their inventions within 
such limitations and their buildings, altho very 
suggestive, are not usually the best for rural 
conditions. 

Out in the open country or near a rural vil 
lage or town where land is not divided into 
blocks and where the land cost is relatively a 
minor matter, the one-story school building can 
grow naturally into the form best calculated to 
meet the many requirements of twentieth-cen- 
tury rural hygiene and rural education. The 
best one-story schools so far erected in cities 
have many points of superiority over the higher 
buildings with basements. But if a one-story 
building with proposed extensions robs children 
of needed playground space, the city may well 
use the two-story-with-basement type. If one 
will examine critically a number of the best 
one-story buildings in cities or the plans which 
are published he will note a more crowded-to 
gether structure than is desirable for the best 
ventilation by natural means. And _ natural 
means of ventilation for a number of reasons 
are and will be used much of the year in most 
schools, especially in mild, warm, and summer 
weather. A good country consolidated school 
will, at the least, use its auditorium once a week 
for community gatherings thruout the summer. 
It would not be good economy to start the fans 
running for the building or the assembly room 
alone if this could be avoided by wise provisions 
in building plans and equipment. 

In these one story buildings in cities, the audi 
torium-gymnasium wing is usually built up 
against the corridors of the end wings of the 
prevalent E type building. This construction 
cuts this middle wing off from exposure to the 
breeze, except above the level of the classrooms, 
and means, when fans are not running, dead 
air and a certain degree of stagnation of venti- 
lation. For a community motion picture or 
other meeting in the spring and summer espe 
cially, this plan would be bad, resulting in all 
the evils of “stuffy rooms.” Some of these coun 
try buildings are used, as they should be, for 
community and social meetings thruout the year. 
In the South and far West, it is especially neces 
sary to secure at all times free cross ventilation, 
and even with this, over-head large-bladed fans 
in constant motion are frequently desirable. 

As permanent structures in the tropics, the 
writer has seen the possible beneficient influence 
of auditorium meetings of many kinds ruined 
by surrounding this middle wing on three sides 
with two-story wings even as far away as forty 
feet, leaving a considerable patio on either side. 
Were it not for the severe winters of many of 
our states and for the fact that school boards 
are beginning to show hygienic good sense in 
installing and running fans, in mild and warm 
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weather, either local for each room or one for 
the entire building, it would indeed, be a good 
plan to get the auditorium-gymnasium-library- 
lunchroom wing out entirely free from any ob- 
structions to the natural ventilating forces in 
devising a common, standard type of building. 
Even tho the auditorium group is two-stories in 
height and the upper part of the high rooms is 
above the rest of the structure this is not suffi- 
cient. Neither is a narrow court or patio, of 
course, on either side enough. Probably not less 
than thirty to forty feet of open space, measur- 
ing from the inside corridors to the central wing 
of the E type, on either side, will be found 
necessary with one-story classrooms. An alter- 
native type of building would be one in the 
shape of the letter U with the auditorium group 
making the junction along the front between 
the two end wings of classrooms. How to make 
this architecturally attractive might. be a 
problem. 

The single row of classrooms flanked by a 
corridor which may, if necessary, be inclosed in 
glass in severe weather and left quite open like 
an ordinary porch with colonnade the remainder 
of the year, is desirable largely for ventilation 
reasons, altho it has its educational advantages. 
The ordinary building with two parallel rows of 
classrooms and a corridor between lacks the 
means of cross ventilation, especially when there 
are no windows opening into the hall. In such 
a building it is highly desirable to have a row 
of single-sash windows above the blackboards 
opening into the hall, under easy control by 
teachers. In many cases it has been found 
desirable to cut such windows thru these walls 
after buildings conforming to the old standard 
of unilateral lighting (and ventilation) have 
been erected. We have contended in the Ameri 
ean School Board Journal, The American Jour 
nal of School Hygiene, and elsewhere for some 
time that uni-lateral ventilation is, for much 
of the year, in the typical school, exceedingly 
poor ventilation since it does not provide for 
circulation by cross currents of air. In most 
unilaterally-lighted schools there are great dead 
air spaces in that third of each room at the rear 
and right of pupils as seated. Only healthy, 
vigorous children should be compelled to sit 
in such stagnant, “stuffy” air. In many cases 
it will be found that teachers have more or less 
vaguely sensed this condition and have adjusted 
pupils to it. 

In many eases the pupils in this third of the 
room are occasionally blamed for listlessness or 
other symptoms of bad ventilation when they 
would show no such symptoms if changed ‘to the 
front of the room where the windows on one 
side and the door on the right front leading to 
the hall make a cross current of air. If the uni- 
lateral lighting fad which has been so dogmati- 
eally standardized by administrators and theo 
rists more efficient in issuing edicts and “stand- 
ards” than in doing constructive thinking or in 
vention must be followed, a second door should 
be added opening into the corridor near the rear 
of the room in order to save the health of pupils 
much of each vear when fans are not running. 
One door near the front with windows above the 
right-hand blackboard would for many reasons 
of hygiene and class management be preferable. 
With such high windows and with both windows 
and a door on the left of pupils as seated we 
have the best features of an open-air. school. 

Some of the princtpal advantages and special 
features of the one-story congolidated school 
may here for brevity be stated numerically. 
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Only the leading features will be noted which 
apply aspecially to the consolidated rural school. 
The accompanying floor plan is based on these 
principles. I have been greatly indebted to Mr. 
Snowden Ashford, Municipal Architect for the 
District of Columbia, for skilled assistance in 
the actual work of making the drawing. The 
plan owes much to his cooperation and the pub- 
lished plans of Perkins and others. If ably fol- 
lowed and adopted, this plan would to a large 
extent, bring about most of the following ad- 
vantages and conditions: 

1. Greater safety from fire and panic is pro- 
vided than in buildings with two or more stories 
and basements. In the country, without skilled 
fire-fighting agencies close at hand, this pre- 
caution is fundamental. All walls and floors 
can easily be made fireproof. No space is left 
for wood construction or combustibles below the 
children since there is no basement and the 
main floors may be made of concrete on a cinder 
or other filling. In classrooms this concrete 
floor may by proper pre-arrangements be covered 
with ordinary wooden flooring. Each classroom 
has exits directly to the playground (a) thru a 
door on the left of the pupils as seated (b) thru 
the door and corridor into the patio on the 
right, or (c) out of the windows scarcely four 
feet above the ground on the left. Such a suffi 
ciency of exits would meet the most stringent 
fire regulations of cities and would serve several 
other functons besides. The short jump from 
the windows should be without injurious effects 
to any country child, especially where effective 
gymnasium training and farm experiences have 
contributed to agility, hardihood, and courage 
in jumping such a slight distance. Plentiful 
exits from the assembly wing can also easily be 
provided, opening into the patios on either side. 

The heating plant would be in a separate fire- 
proof room at the rear of the building. 

There is no good reason why most such schools 
should not be built almost entirely of concrete. 
Farm people today need constant object lessons 
in the use of this indispensable ally of the pro- 
gressive agriculturist. A standard type of build- 
ing such as is here suggested could be designed, 
steel or cast plates made for it, and these moved 
to different parts of a state whenever such a 
building were to be erected. The ceucrete could 
be poured into the molds formed with such 
plates and the latter would be practically in- 
destructible. Sand, gravel, or rock for crushing 
is usually convenient, either on or beneath the 
surface of the ground. 


2. Overhead lighting can be provided for all 


classrooms. Devices for such lighting have been 
perfected until it is now safe to recommend the 
system strongly. The dangers of rain coming 
in or of snow and dirt obstructing the light o 
of too much light and heat have all been suc- 
cessfully obviated. Window space should not 
be lessened because of such top lighting since 
windows are still necessary for ventilation. 
There is danger of overlooking this point as 
demonstrated by a number of “closed-air cham- 
bers” constructed as classrooms by men who 
considered the overhead lighting sufficient, as it 
may have been as lighting only, but who over- 
looked the needs of children for air currents, 
the breath of life, which can only be satisfied in 
most schools by means of windows. Even closed 
windows with the constant and never-failing use 
of central or local fans, either by the recireula- 
tion method or that of introducing constantly 
“fresh” air from outside, have other reasons 
against them than those of economy. The 
writer is very much in favor of widespread and 
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scientific experiments with recirculation, using 
the same air over and over again with only such 
replenishing as may come by opening doors, by 
leaks and by percolation thru walls, coupled with 
a good fan system and supplemented by an 
effective air-moistening and cleaning chamber. 
But he would not advocate erecting buildings 
with few side-wall windows as if this principle 
had been scientifically proved desirable and its 
cost were inconsiderable as comipared with 
natural ventilation at least part of the year. 
The saw-tooth plan of overhead lighting used 
by Perkins seems to be satisfactory. His plan 
of controlling the amount of light from over- 
head by means of hinged metal planes hanging 
from the ceiling under full and easy control by 
the teacher seems also successful. A teacher 
may cut off the direct rays of the sun, let in a 
small or large amount of light, or cut off all 
light when a stereopticon or other similar instru- 
ment necessitating darkness is used. This over- 
head system need not, of course cover the entire 
ceiling. A few large windows above the pupils 
in the rear, righthand corner will be sufficient. 
On a dark cloudy day such supplementary light 
is a great vision saver. And it may here be 
repeated that defects of vision, like cases of 
tuberculosis, now increase rapidly in frequency 
as we go upward thru the grades and years of 
school life. In the accompanying plan the loca- 
tion of the skylight in each room is thoroly in- 
dicated by a rectangle drawn on the floor plan. 
Top lighting frees us also to some extent from 
the rule that usually the classroom windows at 
the left of the pupils, for the sake of some sun- 
light each day and its cheer and disinfection, 
should face either east or west. This innovation 
thus leaves us freer to make the building front 
toward any point of the compass. If we wish 
the front where children are loaded and un- 
loaded from transportation vehicles to be as free 
as possible from severe winds and accumulated 
snow in most parts of this country we can have 
it facing the south or east. Orientation, usually 
a very important and much-neglected factor, 
is not, however, so great a factor with overhead 
lighting. For securing cheerful rooms and for 
the disinfecting influence of sunlight, it would, 
of course, be desirable to have the two long 
wings of classrooms extend north and south, 
even with overhead lighting, but this principle 
may now with more impunity be disregarded. 
If the front of the building embraces several 
classrooms and the wings extended southward to 
secure east and west sunlight from the side 
windows each day, these front classrooms would 
have principally north light except for the over- 
head lighting. If the front were faced south 
these rooms would have principally south light- 
ing which would make it necessary to have 
shades covering windows much of each day and 
interfering with window ventilation. With 
dark-green shades the room would thus be too 
dark except for the overhead lighting. Trans- 
lucent tan shades should be used. If the covered 
driveway is extended along much of the front 
as a portico, corridor, or porch the latter would 
act as an awning to the southern rays of the 
sun. The south is a better front than the north 
from the standpoint of the transportation of 
pupils in winter in the northern portions of our 
country, and from the standpoint of ease of arti- 
ficial ventilation, the plant being usually on the 
north, but not from the standpoint of direct 
sunlight much of the time in classrooms, to be 
avoided only by special devices such as a porch, 
ownings over windows, shades covering the win- 
dows much of the time, or the elimination of 
classrooms on the front as shown in our tenta- 
tive floor plan shown herewith. 
For the E type of building the south exposure 
may be somewhat bad also because it places 
what may be the open end of the courts to the 
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north. In our northern states and Canada such 
a frontage would mean great drifts of snow fill- 
ing the courts part of the year. We have a 
cross corridor, however, which meets this diffi- 
culty. If a north exposure is chosen, the sky- 
lights of the classrooms on this front may be 
made larger than those on the side wings. If 
the building faces north, however, the heating 
and ventilating plant will have to be located 
under the front end, because of the greater use 
of driving air toward the south in this latitude. 
In the tentative plan here submitted for criti- 
cism and suggestion, we have placed the front 
toward the south, eliminated classrooms here by 
putting in offices and other rooms and have 
flanked much of the front with a covered drive- 
way for the protection of pupils. The possibil- 
ities of a building in the country with overhead 
lighting must be given careful study and will 
only be disclosed after considerable such investi- 
gation and the erection of a number of experi- 
mental school plants in different parts of the 
country. Some means of country-wide collat- 
ing and disseminating the results of such ex- 
perience should be derived by some national 
committee or government bureau. 

3. A more educationally effective classroom 
may by overhead lighting easily be provided with 
advantage to the entire school. The unilateral 
lighting standard, seemingly so easily enforced 


on American city schools of recent date and 
many in the country, has made, as a necessary 
concomitant, a long, narrow classroom from 
front to rear. Since a good reading light will] 
not penetrate well beyond twenty feet on many 
days of the school year, rooms have been stand- 
ardized little wider than this, say 22 to 24 feet, 
the right hand row of pupils sitting about three 
feet from the wall. In order to seat some 30 
to 38 pupils, this room must be quite long, very 
similar to storerooms with narrow frontage in 
cities. This type of room provides about six 
long rows of pupils in a room about 32 feet in 
length. Such long rows of pupils are by no 
means as easy to teach and manage as shorter 
rows with pupils nearer to the teacher and the 
front blackboard on which much of the clasgs- 
work is written. Vision defects among as many 
frequently as one-fifth of the pupils, complicate 
the difficulty. Large pupils must be placed in 
the rear or sides to prevent their obstructing the 
vision of smaller children sitting behind them. 
The pupils in the rear of the room are very 
commonly out of range of the teacher’s per- 
sonality which is frequently of short range, espe- 
cially among the novices employed at starvation 
salaries in most country and village schools. 
“ven the voice of the average woman teacher 
hardly carries well this distance. The front 
blackboard is remote. The magnetism of the 
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teacher’s presence, if she has any, should reach 
all pupils and pervade the entire room. No 
pupil should feel that he is merely sitting on 
the bleachers or side lines watching the real 
game from afar. Thus the long room forced 
upon us by the evanescent god of unilateral 
lighting and ventilation has many shortcomings. 

Then, further, many schools have two or more 
groups of pupils in a room who must be taught 
separately. Where there are mid-year promo- 
tions, pupils of the same grade are in groups a 
half year apart in advancement. They can recite 
together in but a few subjects. Then, too, it 
is very common in the ordinary small school to 
have pupils in one room of two entirely differ 
ent grades, separated by a full year of study 
from each other, a fifth and sixth grade, for ex- 
ample. Four principal ways of having these 
different groups recite without disturbing the 
others in the room have been devised. The old 
front recitation bench has about disappeared 
from graded schools. The separate recitation 
room, too, is little used for elementary children 
today. The plan of having pupils who are to 
recite take the seats in the front half of the 
room while the occupants of these seats move 
back has too many disadvantages to be seriously 
considered altho seemingly used successfully by 
a few teachers in graded schools. The almost 
universal practice in good schools is that of hav- 
ing the pupils sit in right and left groups ex- 
tending to the rear of the room. 

But these three long rows of pupils strung out 
down a long room can scarcely be called groups. 
They are tenuous lines too long for an audience 
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or reciting group on either side of the room; 
the two or more groups are too close together to 
avoid disturbing each other when one is recit- 
ing; and are well arranged and seated to destroy 
attention and interest. The room is about wide 
enough for one group if it is at the front of the 
room as shown by those teachers who have hit 
on the device of having front and rear section 
with a movement of all pupils between recita- 
tions. This disturbance with its carrying of 
hooks, forgetting of pencils and books the bother- 
ing of other pupils’ property in the desks, and 
other features, show the trouble teachers in 
many such long rooms are willing to take to get 
a compact reciting group near the front of the 
room. 

The whole difficulty is easily solved by over- 
head and right-hand lighting above the black- 
board, as above described. The limitation on 
the width of the room is immediately removed 
and the length may be greatly shortened. Prob- 
ably a reversal of the dimensions and the inven- 
tion of the wide-short classroom is the remedy 
which “we long have sought and mourned be- 
cause we found it not.” A room 30 to 32 feet 
wide and 24 to 28 feet from front to rear, keep- 
ing the area about 750 square feet for forty 
pupils, makes possible two or three real working 
groups of pupils, one on the right and one on 
the left. With the pupils brought forward, the 
teacher will no longer need to “screetch,” one of 
the common diseases of schools. Her pupils will 
be near, even those at extremes of right and left. 
There is more space for large pupils in the rear; 
there is a much longer blackboard in front; 
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there is a much longer space for a cloakroom 
in front or rear. In the accompanying floor 
plan we have placed the cloakroom on the front 
of each room but it may well be on the rear, by 
the Perkins’ plan. The front location gives the 
teacher easy control, but shortens the blackboard 
by two doors. 


The old-style, long classroom necessitates a 
very long school building, depending upon the 
number of rooms. With a one-story building 
and a single row of classrooms on each of two 
wings, the building may become, with large 
numbers of pupils, inconveniently long and thus 
almost if not quite as inconvenient as stairs 
and second floors and basements. The wide- 
short classroom abbreviates the building con- 
siderably and obviates this disadvantage of ex- 
treme length. Other advantages of this new 
type of classroom, now existent in possibly no 
school, will occur to all who have had consider- 
able experience in practical education. 

4. Ventilation will be improved and heating 
will be easier. The advantages of the one-story 
building of this character with respect to venti- 
lation are evident. A door on either side of the 
classroom means cross ventilation, at least at the 
front of the room where the doors are opposite. 
Single-sash windows above the blackboard on the 
right greatly increase cross ventilation and these 
can remain open much of the time when fans 
are not running since there is no classroom 
across the hall to disturb and the corridor roof 
shelters from strong winds, direct sunlight, and 
rain. The vents in the skylight may be opened 
at will to permit escape of heated air, and the 
plentiful windows on the left, even with a 
shorter room, let in plenty of air currents when 
any are stirring outside. High windows on the 
rear may be put into such rooms as open thus 
to the outer air, such as our two front corner 
rooms. They are not used much in the accom- 
panying plan since we have few such rooms. 
Ventilation by fans for each room or from a 
central source in the heating plant behind the 
auditorium and lunchroom wing may be as effi- 
cient as in a two-story building. Care must be 
taken to overcome the difficulty of forcing air 
long distances horizontally from a central fan. 
The short classroom leaves less of each room 
exposed to the outer air to complicate ventila- 
tion and heating. Other ventilation advantages 
may yet appear. 

5. The one-story plan keeps the auditorium 
on the ground level, and makes unecessary the 
stair climbing which is a disadvantage from 
many points of view, especially from the one of 
public meetings. 

6. Dismissal is easier for any room or rooms 
without disturbance of other classes. In a build- 
ing containing both elementary and high schoo! 
pupils such mutual disturbance is easy. In the 
one-story consolidated building the high school, 
including the seventh and eighth grades, may be 
in one wing and the elementary school in the 
opposite one beyond the auditorium wing and 
thus widely separated. Each classroom of pupils 
can be dismissed directly either into the cor. 
ridor or to the playground. Notice the outside 
doors to most classrooms in the accompanying 
floor plan. As suggested above, have a number 
of exits into the patios or courts at either side. 


7. The cost is not usually more than for a 
two-story type with similar facilities. Architect 
Perkins has made careful studies of compara- 
tive costs of one and two-story structures and 
finds the difference usually in favor of the one- 
story with equivalent facilities. Other archi- 
tects have found the one-story building some- 
what more expensive. The elimination of stair- 
ways, of thicker walls to support second stories, 
of heavy supports for floors and of expensive 
fireproofing materials in the ceiling and roof, 

(Continued on Page 105) 




















To get light on some of the problems con- 
nected with school support in the state of Penn- 
sylvania a comparative study has been made of 
the school districts of one of the counties of the 
state, namely, Chester County. The first con- 
sideration was given to the relation between the 
assessment of taxable property for school pur 
poses and the true valuation of such propcrty. 
Taking the year 1895 as a starting point the 
assessed valuation of real property shows a 
steady increase up to 1917 in the fourteen bor- 
oughs of the county. (A borough is an incor- 
porated community corresponding to towns and 
small cities in other states.) 

But. the townships tell a different story. 
Thirty-two of the fifty-seven townships show in- 
creases in their assessed valuations. The ma- 
jority of these districts that are rural show only 
slight increases. The large increases are in a 
few townships adjoining boroughs or in town- 
ships that are suburban.. Twenty-five of the 
fifty-seven townships, and these twenty-five all 
rural show decreases in assessments. Takin 
the districts that show slight increases and those 
that shows decreases one can safely say that in 
Chester County the townships that are rural in 
character show practically no increase in as- 
sessed valuation from 1895 to 1917. 

What are the facts regarding the true value 
of real estate? All the persons that I have con- 
sulted, among whom are specialists in agricul- 
ture, farmers, real estate agents, and assessors, 
agree that there has been a steady increase in 
values in the rural districts of Chester County 
within the last ten years. If this be true it is 
evident that assessments have not risen corres- 
pondingly to true values. 

Another factor to be taken into account is the 
variation in the rate of assessment, or the per 
cent that the assessed valuation is of the true 
valuation. Since the year 1915 the secretaries 
of school boards have reported in the school dis- 
trict reports the per cent that the assessed valu- 
ation is of the true valuation. The average of 
the figures reported for the years 1916, ’17 and 
718 was used as the rate of assessment for each 
school district. The range in rates of assesa- 
ment was from 30 to 92 per cent. 

The question that naturally arises is how re- 
liable are these figures? These figures have been 
reported to the state department under oath with 
no other purpose than to make a record. No 
self-interest has been connected with the report- 
ing of the rates of assessment. Moreover the 
secretaries receive from the assessors duplicate 
copies of the assessment lists and are therefore 
thoroly acquainted with the assessment of prop- 
erty in their respective school districts. Under 
the circumstances the judgment of the secre- 
taries of school boards regarding rates of assess- 
ment is more reliable than that of the assessors. 

An effort was made to check these figures by 
consulting the chief clerk to the County Com- 
missioners. This man has served in the office 
of the County Commissioners for a number of 
years and has wide knowledge regarding the 
work of the assessors of the county. In case 
the rate of assessment in a district was extreme- 


ly low or high, comparison was made with ad 
joining districts. For example if a district had 
a rate of assessment of 92 per cent and each of 
the adjoining districts had a rate of assessment 
of 75 per cent and no factor was known that 
accounted for the extremely high rate of assess 
ment, then the average of all the rates of the 
adjoining districts was made the rate of such a 
district. In this way the range of the rates of 
assessments was found to be from 50-83 per cent 
as over against 50-92 per cent. 

As a result of this checking the rates of the 
fourteen boroughs were left unchanged. Out of 
a total of 59 townships one low assessment of 30 
per cent was increased and eleven high rates of 
assessment were decreased and the rest were 
left unchanged. It is evident that there is a 
tendency to report the rates of assessment too 
high rather than too low. In the case of twelve 
districts out of 73 or about one-sixth of all the 
districts the rates of assessment were changed. 
The extent of the variation in the corrected 
rates of assessment is so small that one is war 
ranted in drawing the conclusion that the rate 
of assessment is a dependable figure to use in 
such a study. The writer is willing to go fur 
ther and say that from the standpoint of this 
one county the rate of assessment would be a 
dependable figure to use in making computations 
upon which to grant state aid for schools. This 
figure could be made useful thruout the state 
by giving authority to a state tax commission 
or the state board of education to investigate 
and correct rates of assessment. Compared with 
the school census, which is used in this state as 
one of the two bases for state aid, the rate of 
assessment could be used to determine a basis 
for state aid that would probably be more equit- 
able according to the need, ability and effort of 
school districts to support schools. 

In order to get comparable facts among school 
districts it is necessary to determine the true 
valuation of taxable property. 
assessed valuation at the present rate of assess- 
ment one can find the true valuation on a one 
hundred per cent basis of assessment. By divid- 
ing the total number of pupils enrolled into the 
true valuation one can find the amount of tax- 
able wealth back of each pupil. This fact repre- 
sents the ability of a district to support schools 
Another method of getting at ability to support 
schools is to divide the number of teachers in a 
district teaching on full time into the true 
valuation and thus find the taxable wealth back 
of each teacher. 

The teacher basis may be preferable to the 
pupil basis because the teachers’ salary is by 
far the largest single item in school expense. 
And then the teacher basis is more just to the 
rural districts than the pupil basis. If the 
teacher basis used in this way should become a 


sy using the 


part of a comprehensive state aid plan, in jus- 

tice to all, the state ought to pass a law closing 

rural schools that have a low average daily at- 

tendance. Using the basis of the taxable wealth 

per-pupil-enrolled the results are as follows: 
Range from lowest to highest $1,635-%$21,282. 
Median $4,915, 
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The middle fifty per cent of the districts 
ranges from $3,784-$6334. 

(The median is the middle point in the range 
of the districts being below that poiut and one- 
half being above.) Using the basis of the 
amount of taxable wealth per teacher the results 
are as follows: 

Range from lowest to highest $3!,000-$477,000, 

Median $143,744. 

The middle fifty per cent of the districts 
ranges from $113,461-$187,500. 

Having found the ability of a district to sup 
port schools, the question now is what effort is 
actually being made according to ability? The 
best basis for determining effort is to use the 
true tax rate. Only in this way can compari- 
sons amoung districts be made. By taking the 
mills levied on the present rate of ass ssiment 
and reducing the millage according to a one 
hundred per cent assessment one gets a true tax 
rate. The results for Chester County are as 
follows: 

Range from lowest to highest 2.1-7.7 mills. 

Median 4.3 mills. 

The middle fifty per cent of the district 
ranges from 3.5-5.4 mills. 

By comparing efforts and ability one can de- 
termine the status of any district. When is any 
school district putting forth effort consistent 
with ability to pay? If a district is in the lower 
25 per cent of the districts in ability and above 
the median and especially in the upper 25 per 
cent of the districts in effort then such a district 
is making commendable effort. If a district is 
in the lower 25 per cent of the districts in ability 
and in the lower 25 per cent of the districts in 
effort such a district is probably not doing what 
can reasonably be expeeted, unless the district 
be poverty stricken which cannot be said of any 
districts in this county. If a district is above 
the median in ability and below the median 


and especially in the lower 25 per cent of the 


districts in effort such a district is not making 
the effort that can reasonably be made. Other 
comparisons will suggest themselves. All these 
comparisons are confined to the data of one 
county. More reliable comparisons could be 
made if such a study included similar data from 
a selection of typical counties within the state. 

There are a few relatively poor districts in 
Chester County but none that seems absolutely 
poor. Taken as a whole the county ranks 
among the richest in the state. If one were to 
take the true millage of the upper limit of the 
middle fifty per cent of the districts or the 75 
percentile which is 5.4 mills as a standard, not 
alone because it is the 75 percentile but because 
it seems to be a reasonable standard consistent 
with ability, then three-fourths of the district- 
of this county could be expected to make greater 
effort for school support. 

The problem of the relation of state aid to 
local support naturally comes up here. Shall 
state aid be given regardless of local support? 
What happens when this is done is so clear) 
shown in a recent study of state aid to public 
schools in Minnesota by Raymond A. Kent that 
T shall quote from this study: “The influence 
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of state aid is negative. Lower school taxes 


accompany increase in state aid. So far as the 
special tax for school maintenance is a measur 
of local effort, state aid to rural schools has not 
been an incentive to such effort. ‘he effects of 
such financial assistance have been rather to 
cause the benefited districts to make less exer- 
tion to maintain their schools than if the aid 
had not been given.” 

From the standpoint of effort another fact 
that ought to be considered along with the true 
millage is the total amount of money actually 
invested per pupil enrolled. This total would 
be the sum of the tax levy per pupil enrolled 
and the state aid per pupil enrolled. From this 
standpoint the results are as follows: 

Range from lowest to highest $18-$85. 

Median $27.20. 

The middle fifty per cent of the districts 
ranges from $23.90-$51.60. 

An even more important consideration is of 
the total amount invested per pupil enrolled how 
much of it is raised by local tax levy and how 
From the 
standpoint of the local tax levy the range is 
from 

Lowest to highest $11-$79. 

Median $20.75. 

The middle fifty per cent of the districts 
ranges from $18.40-$24.50. 


much of it comes from the state. 


The per cent that the state aid is of the total 
invested per pupil enrolled ranges from 7.2 to 
49.8 per cent. 

Median 23.5 per cent. 

The middle fifty per cent of the districts 
ranges from 17.7-30.5 per cent. 

Two districts have an unusually high per cent 
of state aid owing to special aid for vocational 
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high schools. Their state aid is respectively 
49.8 and 47.3 per cent. 

An interesting fact revealed by these compari- 
sons is that some of the rural districts with one 
room schools are investing more per pupil than 
the boroughs with well graded schools. Usually 
the higher investment in rural districts is due 
to a small attendance of pupils and the cost of 
tuition for pupils who go to other districts for 
high school advantages. Here would seem to 
be a strong argument for consolidating the one 
room schools of such districts. 


The True Function of a School Board: Securing the 
Cooperation of the Public* 


H. O. Rugg, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


It is important that three outstanding facts 
concerning the present status of school adminis- 
tration be recognized. (1) In spite of the fact 
that we teach and administer schools better than 
we ever did before, the central administration of 
our medium sized and large cities show definite 
signs of a tendency toward a complete break- 
down. (2) The fundamental cause for this 1s 
found in the prevalent misconception as to the 
true function of a school board in the adminis- 
tration of school boards. (3) The only hope for 
definite relief from present evils and inade- 
quacies of the central administration is to be 
found in organizing groups of our most intelli 
gent lay citizens for the purpose of disseminat- 
ing information concerning the true status of 
education in the public schools. 


The Signs of Breakdown. 

During the past five years example after ex 
ample has been recorded of the misconception 
of school boards of their true functions. In two 
of the larger cities of the country in 1916, large 
groups of teachers were dismissed by the board 
of education without and even in opposition to 
the recommendation of the superintendent of 
schools, without charges for inefficiency having 
been brought, and in spite of the fact that a 
considerable proportion of the discharged teach 
ers had been rated as “excellent” or “good” 
teachers. 

As further illustration, the writer had _per- 
sonal contact in the year 1917 with five super 
intendents of schools in small cities, each of 
whom had been discharged by a_ politically 

*Abstract of an address before the Department of 


School DPatrons at the Milwaukee meeting of the Na 
tional Education Association, July 1, 1919. 


organized and politically minded board of edu- 
cation, after in each case having had either a 
reasonably successful, or in at least three cases, 
a very successful year. 

In one of our largest cities recently a district 
superintendent was demoted from his position to 
that of principal of an elementary school, the 
principal of the elementary school being ad- 
vanced to the position of district superintend 
ent. This was done without charges for ineffi- 
ciency, or other charge having been made. It 
was done over the protest of the teachers and 
citizens of the community. It was done in spite 
of the recognition by scientifically minded stu- 
dents of education that the man who was de- 
moted was doing as satisfactory, if not better 
work as district superintendent than were each 
of the other district superintendents of the city. 

In several cities within the writer’s personal 
experience boards of education have commonly 
adopted the practice of initiating the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of teachers. In these cities 
educational policies which could be properly 
established and developed only by professionally 
trained and experienced otticers have been estab- 
lished by laymen in the board of education 
without regard to the advice or cooperation of 
the professional officers. Questions of the selee- 
tion of school buildings, which should be de- 
cided only after definite information is available 
upon which to form a professional judgment, 
have been decided by lay citizens on the board 
of education without the assistance of profes- 
sional executives. In brief, we are faced in a 
most striking way with these examples from 
various phases of school administration with the 
fact that schools are being actively managed by 
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laymen, thus usurping the activities of profes- 
sionally trained and experienced executives. 
Cause of Tendency in School Board Activity. 

It seemed very clear to students of school 
administration that the underlying cause of the 
difficulty is a thoro going misconception of the 
true function of a board of education... Stu- 
dents of school administration are agreed that 
boards of education are compact groups of 
representative citizens selected for the purpose 
of getting schools managed, and not for the 
purpose of managing schools themselves. They 
are no more equipped to decide school policies, 
initiate professional action within the school 
system than a lay board of trustees in any busi- 
ness, medical enterprise, scientific activity or 
whatnot. The most outstanding need in school 
administration at the present time is for the 
development of machinery by which two things 
may be consummated. (1) The education of 
members of boards of education to a recognition 
of their real functions, powers and duties. (2) 
The education of that more intelligent portion 
of the population from which these boards will 
be selected, and who may be expected to give 
active consideration and support to the further- 
ance of a sound school policy in the community. 
For the development of the former, the writer in 
collaboration with several specialists in school 
administration has been preparing material in- 
tended for the enlightenment of boards of edu- 
cation concerning the true scope of the activ- 
ities of the board, and outlining the procedure 
by which the board may develop in a community 
a sound and progressive school system. 

The Remedy. 

The third important fact enumerated above 
can be consummated most directly thru the 
affiliation and cooperation of just such agencies 
as are represented by this audience. Certainly 
the Federation of Woman’s Clubs, the organi- 
zation of men’s civic and business clubs, the co- 
operation of parent teachers’ associations, ete., 
thruout the country is definitely needed at the 
present time to coordinate the activities of a 
number of groups of intelligent citizens thoroly 
interested in the progress of our schools. Lay- 
men thruout the country do not know what has 
been going on in the schools in the past two 
decades. The man on the street visualizes 
schools in terms of the little red schoolhouse he 
went to thirty years ago. The layman must be 
made interested, and thru his interest thoroly 
acquainted with the developments in the publie 
school education in our generation. The only 
possible means by which this can be done is 
thru the activity of just such organizations as 
the Department of School Patrons of the N. E. 
A. The appointment of committees thru this 
organization will result in little unless it is 
supplemented by a very considerable amount of 
discussion of school developments themselves. 


Detroit, Mich. The position of Deputy Super- 
intendent of Schools has been created with the 
appointment of Mr. Charles L. Spain. Mr. P. C. 
Packer, formerly director of administrative re- 
search, has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. 

Mr. Spain has been with the Detroit schools 
for the past eighteen years. He was appointed 
supervisor of elementary schools in 1914 and in 
1915 was made ass'stant superintendent. Mr. 
Packer came to Detroit in 1918 as director of the 
department of educational and administrative re- 
search. 

Mr. Atanasio Montoya, who has made a nation- 
wide reputation as superintendent of schools of 
Bernalilo County, N. Mex., has recently been ap- 
pointed as fleld agent for the University of New 
Mexico. 

Dr. David Spence Hill, who was formerly with 
the Peabody College of Teachers at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been appointed as president of the 
University of New Mexico. Dr. Hill entered up- 
on his duties the early part of August. 

Mr. Henry Gilruth has been elected superin- 


tendent of schools at Hancock, Mich., to succeed 
H. D. Lee. 
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HOW SHOULD SCHOOL LEADERS BE SELECTED? 
William H. Allen, Director of Institute for Public Service, New York 


When Detroit’s school board in 1919 sought 
candidates for Supt. Chadsey’s shoes it asked 
Chicago’s board for its list of eligibles. Ap- 
parently to Detroiters any board that would 
choose Chadsey would be safe to follow. Why 
not, therefore, save time by using the work al- 
ready done by the Chicago board? Would not 
Chicago’s next best men naturally be the next 
best of the whole country? 

Few phenomena in the educational field are 
harder to understand than that, instead of chal. 
lenging and resenting the Detroit’s board’s pro- 
cedure, our school men have either been silent 
regarding it or have applauded it and its Chi- 
cago model. This article is written to analyze 
this procedure for the sake of learning what it 
means to true ability in teaching and supervis- 
ing fields. The fact that lay and educational 
journals were justified in seizing upon interest- 
ing personalities and quite as interesting salary 
levels of $18,000 for Chicago and $12,000 for 
Detroit should not obscure serious dangers to 
education in the way these two cities went about 
filling $18,000 and $12,000 posts. 

Danger 1. Neither city pretended to investi- 

gate the actual work of candidates,—as if text- 
books were to be selected without opening them, 
upon the appearance and talk of the writers. If 
work proofs, annual reports, etc., were studied 
and compared with those of other eligibles or 
with work results of home-town deputies no hint 
of that fact has been published. Yet anyone 
who knows anything about Chadsey of Denver 
and Detroit, and Condon of Providence and 
Cincinnati, knows that their actual work is well 
worth investigating. But all that the two boards 
knew at first hand was how the candidates looked 
and talked. 
..Danger 2. Both boards acted upon hearsay 
from persons in confidential relation to them 
without attempt at independent and official veri- 
fication—as if textbooks were to be picked with- 
out testing them. Indeed the Chicago board is 
being applauded in educational journals for hav- 
ing chosen Chadsey because after coming to it 
upon an unnamed confidential trip, he had only 
good things to say about ten confidentially sug- 
gested possibilities. 

Danger 3. Neither board had an “open list” 
of eligibles with invitation to the whole country 
to furnish names and supporting facts,—as if 
textbooks were to be selected from unadvertised, 
confidentially furnished, confidentially censored 
lists. ' 

Danger 4. Neither board gave the public or 
the new subordinates of the chosen superintend- 
ents any fact-basis reasons for the selections 
except the fact of board impression,—as if super- 


intendents would arbitrarily pick teachers with- 
out recording evidence of qualifications. 

Danger 5. Neither board attempted to formu- 
late for the world of eligibles and for its ow. 
clientele the work to be done by the new super 
intendent that would not be required by a town 
of 30,000 or was not required by these cities 
thirty years ago. 

Danger 6. The school world applauded both 
boards—for personal selection it is true, not for 
board procedure in selecting superintendents 
with the net effect of encouraging other boards 
to use the same blindfolded procedure. 

Danger 7. School men, seeing that work at 
home on the job one’s paid for counts for less 
than personal impressions made away from 
home when off the job, are tempted to “play up 
to” the handful of Warwicks who apportion 
prestige impartially and intuitively if only 
enough of it sticks to them in transit. 

Substitute college, university or normal 
school board for city board and the danger to 
educational standards is equally apparent. Pick 


.a technology president because of his moving 


prayer; pick a university president for his plat 
form or table talk; pick a state superintendent 
because of his influential backing; pick a city 
superintendent because the board likes his man- 
ners or craves praise from his backers—whither 
does this lead the younger men in education ? 

The nearest analogy is in Russia where score: 
of millions are under a “dictatorship of the 
proletariat” in which the proletariat have little 
part except to stumble, suffer, gamble and fawn. 
Given a little organization among Russians, and 
Chinese mercenaries will not be _ tolerated. 
Given a little organization among school men, 
and preferment for impression will give way to 
preferment for proved service. 

Concede that Chadsey, Condon and the next 
bests on the Chicago list are head and shoulder: 
above all other educators in qualifications for 
Chicago and Detroit superintendencies, the edu 
cational need remains to have the facts about 
their previous services so impersonally proved 
that other educators will know how to equal 
their strong points. Only by repudiating the 
methods used by the Chicago and Detroit board; 
ean education foster virility, independence and 
definite high standards. Instead of anathematiz 
ing Chicago and Detroit for permitting “poli- 
ties” to interfere with the school board choices, 
educators should be using the two collapses by 
applauding Condon for refusing a factional ma- 
jority and by urging the nation-wide need for 
free fields and no favor, no confidences, no secret 
standards when seeking educational leaders. 


LUCK, PLUCK—OR PULL? 
4 L. W. M. 


I used to have the fond idea that to secure a 
position as a teacher one needed education, a 
high degree of culture and refinement and a 
fine personal appearance, but long observation 
of the question has convinced me that it is really 
none of these but too often the whim of the 
superintendent which determines whether a 
teacher shall have a place or not. 

Let me illustrate. My second position was 
secured almost entirely on the fact that my hair 
was red, or auburn as you wish to call it. I 
know that references that I gave were not con- 
sulted and there was little or no investigation 
of my record. The superintendent was very old 
and had had in his youth a “shining top piece” 
himself, and he had jokingly adopted all of that 
complexion and style as his special pets. My 


predecessor had also the hair of Titian glow, 
and was a classmate of mine in the normal 
school, so when she gave up teaching for matri- 
monial life she recommended me and I fell into 
the place, where I-stayed seven years. 

Here is another instance: I was in a super- 
intendent’s office one day and happened to see 
him looking over some applications. He disdain- 
fully cast one aside and said: “I wouldn’t have 
that woman for any place in my schools.” On 
asking why she was so unworthy he said, “Just 
look here she has written outside the marin of 
this application blank, and we never would get a 
report from her that was not all scribbled over 
the margins.” I looked and there sure enough, 
she had had some extra training which would 
not go in the small places of the printed form 


and she had dared to add that fact in order to 
increase her qualifications and with this result. 

Another time he put aside a teacher because 
she did not write exactly as the Palmer or some 
other system advocates. It did not matter to 
him that she was a woman of long and success 
ful experience in teaching history or civics, she 
might cross her T’s in the wrong place and 
therefore she was debarred from his schools. 

At another time I was unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing a position as art teacher in a normal school 
“because I lacked sufficient general training.” 
The facts in the case were these: I had an ap- 
pointment to meet the president of the school 
at a certain hour and he failed to come till some 
half hour later. I was on time. His interview 
with me lasted not over five minutes, tho I had 
come into Chicago for that special purpose, and 
had paid. my own railroad fare and forfeited my 
time in the position I was then in. I had taken 
with me some articles that I had written for 
one of the leading school art journals and offered 
to show them to him. He took the magazine in 
his hand as tho it were hot and looked at the 
heading and returned it to me saying that he 
had no time to read it. He asked no questions 
of a general nature that would bring out my 
personal interests, or hobbies, if I had any. As 
a matter of fact I have had as much general 
education as the average special teacher, or 
more—two years in a state university, a trip 
abroad and the advantages of concerts, lectures 
and exhibitions of New York City for three 
years. Of course it was some mere whim of 
which I could know nothing. Perhaps I wore 
buttoned shoes when he liked laced ones better. 

Sometimes they like many credits, and lots of 
degrees and care little for appearance, and some- 
times it is experience, and sometimes it is pen- 
imanship and sometimes it is the kind of heels 
you wear, but almost every superintendent has 
his whims. 


I know of one superintendent who actually 


ow . 
hired a supervisor for one of the importannt 


departments of his system because she was 
plucky in helping to pump up an automobile 
tire. Chance brought it about that she took 
quite a long cross country ride with him and 
his family about the time that the position was 
open. On the way a tire went flat and he had 
much pumping to do. She got out and insisted 
on helping to do some of the strenuous work. 
Later he told some one that a woman who was 
as adaptable to any circumstances as she was, 
would make good almost anywhere and so she 
was given the place. It was a position com- 
manding a salary that would attract some of the 
best and most highly trained and experienced 
women of the country, and she was without very 
much of either. But—she could pump a tire? 

And so, after fourteen years of experience, in 
the schools, 1 am still questioning whether it is 
luck, in the form of red hair or pluck, in the 
form of brawny muscle that get one a position, 
for I surely know it is not always ability or efli- 
ciency that counts. 

“Wouldn’t it be a nice thing if we teachers 
could have some recommendations of the super- 
intendents and let each other know which ones 
are partial to blue eyes and which ones cross 
their T’s on the up slant so we could save time 
and postage in not applying for places that are 
beyond our reach ¢ 


Plans for buildings in the school and other 
departments of San Francisco, Cal., have been 
delayed by a decision of the local district court, 
in which it is pointed out that according to the 
charter, all plans must be prepared by a “city 
architect.” To protect the work already done by 
the board of education, Mr. John Reid, Jr., has 
been given the title of city architect by the board 
of public works. It is planned to carry the case 
to the higher court in an effort to have the ruling 
reversed. 
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THE DIFFERENTIAL IN INITIAL SALARIES PAID TO 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The Problem. 

One of the numerous difficult problems which 
arose in connection with the widely discussed 
question of teachers’ salaries is that of the 
proper distribution of the salaries within the 
teaching body. In the city of Seattle the con- 
tention has been over the difference between the 
salaries paid to high school and elementary 
school teachers. 

In 1907 when this was first taken up it was 
concluded that the important consideration in 
attempting to determine the difference of pay 
that should obtain between the two groups of 
teachers lay in the difference of time spent in 
preparing to meet the eligibility requirements. 
In that year the requisite preparation for ap- 
pointment to elementary school positions was 
fixed at graduation from normal school—two 
years above the high school—and the requisite 
preparation for appointment to high school posi- 
tions, at graduation from college or university— 
four years above the high school. Thus two 
additional years of preparation were required 
for eligibility to teach in the high school. This 
additional preparation at that time was con- 
sidered as an investment and it was thought that 
such teachers should receive as additional pay 
an amount equal to the interest upon the addi- 
tional investment. With the cost of additional 
preparation as a basis, this amount was esti- 
mated at $300 and established as a differential in 
the maximum pay of high school and elementary 
school teachers. This differential was main- 
tained for several years, until the high school 
group being the more active and the less numer- 
ous was able to secure greater relative increases 
in salary than were accorded to the elementary 
school group. Granting such increases by the 
board of school directors caused a disregard of 
the $300 differential and gave occasion for the 
present controversy in which the elementary 
school teachers, becoming better organized and 
more aggressive, are insisting upon, practical 
recognition of the previously agreed upon differ- 
ential. 

The present investigation is an attempt to de- 
termine in as scientific manner as possible the 
justice or injustice of this differential. It is an 


‘ attempt to evaluate various claims urged by the 


contending groups and to determine what in- 
fluence each claim should have. The investiga 
tion confines itself to a consideration of -— 
factors which are influential in the determina; 
tion of the differential in initial or minimum 
salaries since the problem of a fair salary ad- 
justment is first faced in dealing with those 
meeting the minimum eligibility requirements. 
Other salary adjustments, i. e. those that come 
after one has been in the system for a time, are 
based upon experience and merit, While the 
problem of initial salaries and that of later ad- 
justment are two distinct problems it is evident 
that justice in initial salaries, arrived at thru 
the application of scientific principles, will 
eliminate almost all further controversies. 

Four sources of information were used for the 
purpose of getting facts upon which a conclu- 
sion could be justly based.¥ A questionnaire was 
sent superintendents of schools in numerous 
cities to learn of eligibility requirements and 
initial salaries and to obtain an evaluation of 
points which might have a bearing upon the 
differential. A questionnaire was sent to the 
chairman of the “committee for the placement 
of teachers” in the state normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities to ascertain what initial 
salaries are commanded by graduates inexperi- 
enced in teaching, whether those responsible for 


Clifford Woody, University of Washington 


hiring teachers select from the available candi- 
dates a higher type of scholastic ability for high 
schools than for the elementary schools, and 
what is the annual cost of living at the institu- 
tion. ZA questionnaire was sent to the teachers 
in representative buildings, both elementary and 
high school, asking them to estimate the amount 
of time they had devoted during a specitied 
week, to various activities, i. e. to school activ- 
ities, recreational activities, home activities, and 
to activities for professional advancement. Thru 
this last inquiry it was hoped to determine 
whether there is any difference in the teaching 
load imposed upon the different groups. 

From the above questionnaire returns were 
received from.43.city superintendents, from 32 
state colleges and universities, from 44 state 
normal schools, and from 345 teachers. Tabula; 
tions made from these returns and their inter- 
pretations will be presented under the following 
heads: ' 

1. Existing differential in minimum salaries 
in 43 typical cities. 


2. Superintendents’ opinions as to import- 


Table I. Difference in Minimum Elementary 
and High School Salaries in,43 Typical Cities. 


Elementary High 


School School Differ- 
City Salary Salary ence 
Springfield, Mass...... 880 900 20: 
Minneapolis .........: 700 800 100 
Cleveland ........ iv Oe 800 100 
a 800 900 100 
Richmond, Va. ....... 600 700 100 
ere re 696 804 108 
CR, SS o's ds once’ 750 900 150 
Somerville, Mass...... 600 750 150 
EC Riek as awiaa ts 840 1000 160 
BGWGUREE 2... cccvcss 780 960 180 
SO eee ane 200 
Butte eek ahh ae a 1050 1250 200 
- BT ae eee 700 900 200 
New Orleans .... 0605. 800 1000 200 
BE cin sthiapwenes 800 1000 200 
New York City........ 900 1100 200 
Grand Rapids ........ 800 1008 200 
2s oka Fe x all Vee 950 1150 200 
Birmingham ......... 570 800 23 
RE RE A Pr 750 1000 250 
Brees CY ccc en his 1000 250 
Camden, N. J.......... 650 (M.1000 200° 
) W. 800 
es Pe 5:6 ee sits oat 850 250 
IR. eh co nc wowke 600 { M. 1000 275! 
) W. 750 
Oklahoma City ....... 760 1050 290 
Berkeley ............. 900 1200 300 
RS 550 ( M. 1000 325 
)W 750 
ES 600s ib a boa ie 750 1100 350 
PUGW TARVER 2. icc pcsas 750 | M. 1200 350' 
) W. 1000 
go ere ee 850 1200 350 
Kaneae City ...ccccies 650 1000 350 
ae "ee 820 1200 380 
| PSSA 800 1200 400 
i Per eeerrr ee 600 1000 400 
a SR re 600 1000 400 
MVRMRNEEED. 6a viic ta bes 500 900 400 
Indtanapolis ......... 500 900 400 
Ce iS .c'ko 545 6 wd OO 775 1200 425 
Pd ere . 900 ( M. 1500 450! 
) W. 1200 
a re 550 . 1000 450 
0 pe are wait ao 456 
yy er ieee Se 1200 480 
ee 700 ( M. 1500 450! 
) W. 1200 
ER 550 1000 450 
SE es eae sd 456 
ER ree 720 1200 480 
a a ae 700 ( M. 1500 550' 


) W. 1000 

Range in differences, $20 to $550. 

Median difference, $250. 

Ist quartile point, $200. 

8rd quartile point, $400. 

Average difference, $274. 

Difference is estimated on salary midway between 

salaries received by men and women. 
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ant elements in the proper determination of the 
differential. 

3. Eligibility requirements and-their influ- 
ence upon the differential. 

t. The teaching load and its influence on the 
differential. 

1. Existing Differential in Minimum Salaries in 
43 Typical Cities. 

The returns from the superintendents con- 
cerning the initial salaries paid, represented in 
Table I, show that high school teachers are paid 
higher salaries than the elementary school teach- 
ers, the amounts varying from $20 to $550, with 
a median at $250 and an average at $274. The 
quartile points show that the amount of differ- 
ence in initial salaries in the middle 50 per cent 
of the cities varies from $200 to $400. This 
table reveals wide variations in the salaries in 
cities of similar populations and in cities of 
similar geographical positions: e. g., Minne- 
apolis, similar in both respects to Indianapolis, 
makes $100 difference in initial salaries while 
Indianapolis makes a difference of $400; Rich- 
mond (Virginia) makes a difference of $100, 
Louisville, a difference of $325. 

The sixteen cities in italics in this table repre- 
sent the cities selected by the local superintend- 
ent as most nearly comparable to Seattle. The 
there position of these cities in the total list 
portrays a wide range of practices. The average 
difference in the initial salaries for these sixteen 
selected cities is $256, the median difference is 
$275, with the first and third quartile points at 
$175 and $375 respectively. These figures are 
very similar to those for the 43 cities and point 
to the fact that the local conditions probably 
have more influence in determining the differ- 
ence in initial salaries than do population or 
geographical location. From these figures then, 
it must be concluded, unless a peculiar local 
situation exists in Seattle that the $300 differ- 
ential is well within range of current practice. 

At the same time the superintendents were 
asked to give the minimum salaries they were 
asked to state the basis used in determining the 
difference in salaries paid to the elementary and 
high school teachers. The tabulated results as 
presented in Table II show that the three prin- 
cipal items purporting to serve as such bases 
are: educational preparation, supply and de- 
mand, and tradition. It is not surprising that 
so many superintendents reported the first or 
the second of these items, but when 6 superin- 
tendents openly state that tradition is the sole 
Table II. Bases Reported by the Superintend- 


ents for Determining the Difference in Sal- 
aries Paid Elementary and High School 


Teachers. 

Times 

Items Reperted 
Educational preparation ..........seee00. 17 
Supply atid demand. ....issscccnmeen prove 7 
TOES. chk tenes. pe bed s0066n 6 
Salary Caehpeiemine.... . séscsdcacves sees 3 
Tradition based upon education preparation 2 
DIGISUIEY OF “WOTE 26 iiccs kbp cd tes ta ¥eaneeas 1 


Educational preparation and supply and 


GORA | 00 ide v'esha ilies bettas ieee 1 
No DOIG DAMIR 6 oo cd bcs contenee sd eee 1 
More experience in high school........... 1 

Superintendents reporting ......... 40° 


‘One reported equal pay for equal qualifications, 
basis for salary differentiation and at least two 
others make such intimations, is there not cause 
for pause? Is it not to be expected that conten- 
tion on the salary question will exist? Of the 
37 superintendents who reported on the salary 
increases granted to these respective groups, 26 
said that the high school teachers are given 
larger increases. The basis for determining the 
amount of increase in salaries as set forth in 
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Table III again indicate the large influence of 
the arbitrary and the traditional in salary ad- 
justments. In the face of such conditions as 
these there may be some cause for challenging 
current practice and asking that salary discrim- 
inations and differentials be determined upon 
more scientific bases. Such a condition de- 
mands that the justice of the $300 differential 
contended for in Seattle be established by prin- 
ciples more fundamental than the arbitrary and 
the traditional. 

Table III. Bases Reported by Superintendents 

for Determining Salary Increases. 

2. Superintendents’ Disllens as to Important 


Elements in the Proper Determination of 
the Differential. 


Times 

Items Reported 
Arbitrary schedule ............ esa t's 14 
EE cos ede cr vsetscescies Me 
NE Sn e's de ace cs bees eth evel 4 
Ee 2 
Se 2 
NEP e 2 
Teaching burden ................ eee 1 
ee aa ac cc ese ese ces 1 
License and success grade................ 1 
ee nese bees Dekh tits 95 1 
Superintendents reporting ......... 33 


In order to obtain expert opinion in evaluat- 
ing certain factors in their bearing on the differ- 
ential, a number of the stock arguments offered 
by the contending parties as reasons for paying 
high school teachers meeting the minimum eli- 
gibility requirements higher initial salaries than 
elementary school teachers meeting minimum 
requirements were listed and presented to the 
superintendents with the request that they rank 
them, aside from current practice in their own 
cities or elsewhere, in order of their importance, 
placing “X” before the item of no importance: 
“L” before the item of most importance, “2” 
before the item of next importance, ete. From 
Table IV, showing the results of the superin- 
tendents’ rankings, it is clear that the four 
most important reasons for paying high school 
teachers higher initial salaries are: Greater ex- 
penditure of time and money in meeting the 
high school eligibility requirements, demand for 
Table IV. Superintendents’ Evaluation of Rea- 
sons for Paying High School Teachers Larger 

Salaries than Elementary School Teachers. 

Reasons Rank Assigned 

1 2 3 x 
Greater expenditure of time and 

money in meeting the high 

school eligibility requirement. 27 6 3 1 
Greater teaching burden im- 


posed by high school teaching l 2 1 32 
Outside activities make greater 

demand on high school teach- 

ers’ out of school hours...... 1 3 3 329 
Smaller supply of desirable high 

school teachers available..... 8 13 O 15 


Demand for men teachers in 

high schools and consequent 

increase in all high school 

EEE GWEV C006 660.060) by-0 00 wa. = 4 
Traditional practice of paying 

high school teachers more.... 8 4 3 2! 
High school selects higher type 

of scholastic ability.......... Sa 2. oa 
Higher standard of living de- 

manded of high school teach- 

DP TicL ee lRLS Weis no 005.0005 00 0 0 7 1 26 
men teachers in the high school and a conse- 
quent increase in all high school salaries, high 
school selects a higher type of scholastic ability, 
smaller supply of desirable high school teachers 
available. The big majority of the superintend- 
ents indicated that the other listed factors have 
little or no value. It is true that the results in 
this table represent the opinions of the super- 
intendents—the specialists in the administration 
of our schools who supply and promote the 
teachers and who should be guided by a broad 
philosophy of education, if one exists—and that 
no suggestions are made as to the exact value 
~~ YPhe superintendents were told to rank all items and 
almost all did but when they had indicated the items 


which should have little or no weight usually not over 
three items were left to ranked. 
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each item should have on the differential in 
terms of salary, but upon such opinions salary 
schedules are usually determined. 

From the above reports, and from current 
practice so far as that is concerned, there is uni- 
versal agreement that greater educational pre- 
paration is reason for paying high school teach- 
ers higher initial salaries. Within recent times 
there has been considerable agitation for equal 
educational preparation for both groups of 
teachers and a consequent demand that equal 
preparation command equal salary. In order 
to test out the superintendents’ opinions on this 
matter, they were asked if they would favor pay- 
ing the same salaries to both groups if the same 
educational preparation were required. Of the 
51 superintendents reporting, nineteen replied 
“ves” and twelve “no.” Some of the reasons 
given for the positions taken are so interesting 
that they are included as a part of this report. 

Typical negative answers, with the name of 
the school system from which they came are as 
follows: 

Milwaukee: “The high school instructor 
assumes greater responsibilities; more positive 
results required.” 

Rochester: “The high schoo] practically de 
mands a higher grade of teachers.” 

Somerville: “High school pupils demand ad- 
vanced scholarship and intellectual training on 
the part of their teachers.” 

New Haven: “High school teaching requires 
a broader and higher type of intellectuality.” 

Sioux City: “The differential should be 
worked on the basis of the maximum salaries 
for grade and high school teachers, rather than 
upon the minimum salaries. The average begin- 
ning high school teacher does not have the tech- 
nique of the average normal trained grade 
teacher. It is after she has arrived that she is 
worth more.” 

Chicago: “Elementary teaching can be done 
by younger teachers. Men teachers are more 
essential to high school instruction than pri 
mary. ‘The increase granted to any group is 
largely governed by the state of the public 
funds.” 

Kansas City: “We must hold men in the high 
school and a living wage for supporting a family 
must be paid. It requires a higher type of in- 
tellectuality to do high school work, and unless 
we pay for that type we shall lower the type of 
the high school teacher. The community expects 
a higher type of service from the high school 
teacher.” 

Typical positive answers are as follows: 

Buffalo: “Grade work just as important or 
more so.” 

Columbus: “The importance and difficulty 
involved in both classes of work are practically 


the same.” 


Scranton: “Teaching in elementary grades is 
more important than teaching in the high 
school.” 

Indianapolis: “Initial salaries same but high 
school salaries should increase more rapidly for 
the responsibilities of the grade teacher do not 
increase so rapidly.” 

Butte: “High school salaries are higher be 
cause being fewer in number than grade teach- 
ers, a raise for the former does not make a pro- 
portionate drain on the treasury. Equal skill 
is required of grade teachers. Value to the 
community practically the same.” 

Los Angeles: “High school teaching burden 
no greater than grade burden. The grade 
teacher demands first consideration. The char- 
acter of the work required for the elementary 
teacher has become of such great importance as 
to require the highestpossible type.” 

Jersey City: “If the minimum eligibility re- 
quirements for teaching in the elementary and 
high school are the same, including age as well 


as scholastic requirements, I should say salarie: 
at the beginning should be the same, but the 
salaries of the high school teachers should ad- 
vance more rapidly. I cannot imagine circum- 
stances, however, which would justify the same 
requirements for both kinds of schools.” 

Toledo: “Perhaps a justification for a differ- 
ence in salaries at the minimum. Grade teach 
ers should be expected to take less at outset be- 
cause of two years less preparation; but see no 
justification for the difference in the respective 
maximums. The difference has been made sim- 
ply because there were so many grade teachers 
and they were not so well organized and not so 
aggressive as the high school teachers.” 

Berkeley: “I believe very definitely that the 
time is almost here when all teachers in the pub- 
lic schools are going to be paid a salary on the 
basis of their merits as determined by native 
equipment, total personality, extent and thoro- 
ness of training and successful experience. 
When the time comes that there is practically an 
adequate supply of teachers for all types of posi 
tions, limited supply cannot operate to justify 
higher salaries for some. In gains arising from 
reaching a basis of operation wheré salaries do 
not increase as the teacher goes from lower to 
higher grades will mean that the teachers will 
be willing to qualify and equip themselves ideal- 
ly for the particular position in which they are 
most adapted. You and | have seen many cases 
of the teachers seeking to leave primary work 
for high school, when the actuating cause was 
the desire for increased salary rather than the 
belief that they were better fitted for the high 
school work. 

“It is possible that it requires a total equip 
ment of a little higher grade to work in the 
complex social situation confronting anyone who 
works with adolescents. If so, the salary paid 
might be a little greater. On the other hand, 
| have an idea that it is essentially a matter of 
adaptation. The high school teacher who can do 
that successfully just happens to be adapted to 
work with that type of social situation. Chances 
are she could not be assigned to a primary 
grade and succeed. In other words she is not 
adapted to the social situation in the primary 
grades but is adapted to meet the conditions in 
the high school. The sooner we get past the 
idea that the more advanced grades are higher 
or above those which are less advanced, the 
better. More advanced grades merely come 
after the less advanced, but in my judgment 
they are in no sense above, or higher.” 

San Antonw: “Given the same requirements 
all seachers would prefer the high school because 
tradition has made high school teaching more 
important. Teachers eligible for high school 
positions could not’ be prevailed upon to accept 
grade positions unless salaries were made equi- 
valent to high school salaries.” 

The above cited quotations possess little value 
other than showing the diversity of opinions 
that exist on salary policies. Some of the re- 
plies are rather ambiguous and seemingly could 
be used equally well as argument for paying or 
not paying the same initial salary to both groups 
if both had met the same educational require- 
ments. Some replies contain the suggestion that 
merely the initial salaries should be the same 
and that high school salaries should increase 
more rapidly. While nineteen of the 31 super- 
intendents report as favoring the payment of 
equal salaries if equal preparation is required, 
there -is still considerable evidence that other 
factors are present which would operate in mak- 
ing differences in salary schedules. 

In general then it may be said that superin- 
tendents agree that the existence of differences 
in educational requirements of the two groups 
presents a justification for difference in the 
initial salaries but that other causes such as 
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“demand for men teachers in high school,” 
“demand for higher scholastic ability in the high 
school,” “smaller supply of desirable high schoo! 
teachers,” ete., have a contributory influence in 
the determination of the salary schedule. It 
should be added that the superintendents are 
pretty well agreed that such contention as 
“ereater teaching burden imposed by high school 
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teaching,” “outside activities make greater de- 
mands on high school teachers’ time,” “higher 
standards of living demanded of high school 
teachers,” ete., should have no bearing. The 
superintendents were not asked to state what 
they thought to be a just differential in initial 
salaries, but current practice in their systems 
show the differentials ranging from $20 to $550, 
with a medium at $250. The superintendents 
widely agree that “mere tradition” should have 
little or no weight in the determination of 
salary differences, yet it is evident tradition has 
been a most potent factor in the determination 
of the existing salary schedules. The purpose 
of the remainder of this report is to supplement 
the traditional wherever possible and to assign 
to various items definite monetary values, based 
upon objective data. 

3. Eligibility Requirements and Their Influence 

on the Differential. 


(a) Educational requirements and their influence 
on the differential. 


The city of Seattle at the present time is abid 
ing by the eligibility requirements adopted in 
1907, i. e. for eligibility to teach in the elemen 
tary school, the educational requirement is 
graduation from a_ two-year normal school 
course, and to teach in the high school, gradua 
tion from a college or a university. These eli 
gibility requirements seem to represent the gen- 
eral practice thruout the United States, for of 
the 41 superintendents making reply concerning 
the minimum eligibility requirements for teach- 
ing in the elementary school 39 replied that their 
school systems required at least two years of 
attendance at normal schools; of the 37 super 
intendents reporting concerning the high school, 
all stated that the bachelor-of-arts degree or its 
equivalent is the minimum educational require 
ment for eligibility. Occasionally there is a 
suggestion that the educational requirements be 
changed, but those in charge of the administra 
tion of the local schools have not seen fit to do 
so and consequently the issue of a just compen 
sation for the additional training must be faced. 
What difference in initial salaries should this 
two years of additional preparation have, is one 
of the burning questions. 

In order to throw some light upon this diffi 
cult and complicated question, let us see what 
school administrators are willing to pay for ad 
ditional educational preparation in the open 
market—such a market existing at the institu- 
Table V. Distribution of Institutions Showing 

Differences in Salaries Paid to Graduates of 

the Various Courses Becoming Teachers 
in the Elementary Schools. 
Distribution Normals Normals Normals College 
of average with 2 yr. with 3 yr. with 4 yr. or Uuni 
salaries courses courses courses versity 


350- 400 2 

400- 450 1 os a o> 
450- 500 1 Ge l 
500- 550 7 1 2 

550- 600 5 ‘ 

600- 650 8 , 1 

650- 700 if) 4 0 1 
700- 750 6 3 2 
750- 800 2 3 3 4 
800- 850 3 l 2 13 
850- 900 l ° 1 2 
900- 950 0 l 0 2 
950-1000 0 0 l 3 
1000-1050 0 0 | 0 
1050-1100 0 0 0 0 
Over 1100 0 0 2 4 
Institutions 

Reporting 45 18 16 32 
Median 

Salary $641 $773 $783 $831 
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tions in which the prospective teachers are 
trained. By making comparison of the initial 
salaries paid to the graduates of the two-year 
normal courses, the three-year normal courses, 
and the four-year normal courses, and to the 
graduates of the colleges and universities, an 
evaluation of the additional training can be 
made. 

Table V shows a distribution of the institu- 
tions according to the reported average initial 
salaries commanded by the graduates of the dif- 
ferent courses, becoming teachers in the ele 
mentary schools. The table should be read as 
follows: two normal schools with two-year 
courses reported the average initial salary re- 
ceived was between $350 and $400; one normal, 
the average initial salary was between $400 and 
$450, ete. This table shows the median salary 
commanded by graduates of the two-year normal 
course is $641; of the three-year normal course, 
$733; of the four-year normal course, $783; of 
the college or university, $831. 

The above table includes for all normal 
schools and universities making answer and 
taken at face value indicates that one year of 
normal training in addition to the two-year 
normal course—the minimum educational quali- 
fication for eligibility to teach in the elemen- 
tary school—represents a $92 (%$733-$641) in- 
crease in the average initial salaries received; 
two years of normal training in addition to the 
two-year course represents a $142 ($783-$641) 
increase. The graduates of the college or uni- 
versity—representing two years of additional 
training above the two-year normal school re- 
quirement—receives $190 higher initial salary 
than the graduate of the two-year normal course. 
Table VI. Distribution of Institutions Showing 

Increases in Average Initial Salaries Paid to 

Graduates of the 3 and 4 Year Normal 
Courses over Salaries Paid to Grad- 
uates of the 2 Year Normal Courses. 


Increases Increases 
to Graduates to Graduates 


Salary of Three of the Four 
Differences Year Course Year Courses 
et Ae eer te 0 

25- 50 LS ile Wate sas be 2 

50- 75 2 

ED oc ds aeic's aes tae 3 

100-125 ...... - “i 8 4 
| F ‘és aa 3 
Te ee | 
SE oda bs 6 0 bare eed ail 0 
ME ce oa sks & Ok ORS 1 
yo Se 7 ss +" l 
250-275 | 


275-300 
300-325 
325-350 
350-375 
375-400 
400-425 
425-450 
450-475 
Over 475 
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Institutions reporting..... 18 15 
Median increase ....... $112.50 $187.50 
A more just evaluation of the worth of addi- 
tional educational preparation is presented in 
Table VI. This table is a distribution of the 
institutions, having both two-year normal 
courses and either three or four-year normal 
courses, according to the inereases in initia) 
salaries paid to the graduates of the three and 
four-year courses over the salaries paid to the 
graduates of the two-year courses. In eighteen 
institutions having both two-year and three- 
year courses, the median increase in initial sal 
aries paid to the graduates of the three-year 
course is $112.50. In fifteen institutions having 
both two-year and four-year courses, the median 
increase in initial salary paid to graduates of 
the four-year course is $187.50. These figures 


from Table VI are probably a better measure of,_ 


the worth of additional educational preparation 
than the ones cited in Table V, because in Table 
VI comparison is made of the initial salaries 
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commanded by the graduates of the different 
courses, representing the different amounts of 
educational preparation, without due cognizance 
of the fact that both the amount of educational 
preparation and the institutions in which the 
training is given are variable factors. But in 
‘Fable VI the figures represent different amounts 
of educational preparation within the same in- 
stitutions and consequently the only variable 
factor in the amount of education. However, 
both groups of figures show the same tendencies, 
the only difference being a matter of degree, 
and with them as a basis, it can safely be said 
that each additional year of educational prepara- 
tion above the two-year normal course should 
be rewarded with a $100 increase in initial 
salary. This means, then, since the eligibility 
requirement for teaching in the high school 
demands two years of training more than the 
eligibility requirement for teaching in the ele- 
mentary school that the initial salaries for high 
school teachers, on that count alone should be 
$200 higher than initial salaries for elementary 
school teachers. 

To corroborate this conclusion, one might 
consider these two years of additional educa- 
tional preparation as an investment. According 
to the reports from the colleges, the median 
amount of money needed to attend a college or 
university during the junior and senior years is 
$500 per year. (This represents the median of 
the figures furnished by such institutions.) If 
a student were compelled to borrow money to 
attend the institution during the junior year, 
he would have to pay interest on $500, and dur- 
ing the senior year on that $500 and an addi- 
tional $500. If he had to pay seven per cent 
interest, it means that he would have to pay $105 
interest on money needed for his two years of 
educational investment. At the same time that 
he was going to school he might have been teach- 
ing in the elementary school, for he had met 
the eligibility requirements for teaching in such 
positions. During the first year of such teach- 
ing he would in all probability have received 
$641—the median initial salary—and during his 
second year a liberal estimate would be $700. 
If we compute the earning power of his capital 
at seven per cent, the interest would be $93.97. 
Now if we add the interest on the capital he 
would have had if he had taught $93.97 and the 
amount of interest he had to pay to remain in 
school ($105), it is evident that the prospective 
teacher, taking the two years of additional 
training is out $198.97 for the undertaking. It 
is to be noted that these figures correspond 
almost exactly to the previously proposed value 
for the additional years of training. In all 
probability the superintendents have not figured 
in the manner suggested above, but the fact 
remains that they have been willing to pay for 
this additional preparation in terms that seem 
highly comparable, which fact would reenforce 
the conclusion that $200 is a fair market price 
for the two years of additional preparation. 

(b) Experience Demanded for Eligibility and Its 
Influence upon the Differential. 

The amount of teaching experience demanded 
for eligibility to teach in the elementary schools 
is not as well standardized as is the educatiqnal 
preparation. Of the 40 superintendents report- 
ing, fourteen report that no experience is re- 
“quired; thirteen, one year of experience; thir- 
teen, two years of experience; one five years of 
experience. In a group of seventeen cities 
selected as most nearly comparable to Seattle, 
the.amount of experience demanded for eligi- 
bility to teach in the elementary schools varies 
from one to five years. A study of individual 
reports offer some explanation for this variety 
of practices. The presence of a normal school, 
especially where extended practice teaching is 

(Continued on Page 107) 




















A PLEA FOR GREATER TEAM-WORK BY SCHOOL BOARDS 


A very great part of the efficiency of the 
teaching force is absolutely lost. Two things 
partially account for this: the unfavorable con- 
ditions under which teachers work, and the un- 
democratic methods by which they are governed. 
This is a strong statement and points to a de- 
plorable condition. This is not stated as a criti- 
cism, but as an actual fact, due largely to the 
underlying mental state of the teachers. 

Anyone on the outside can hardly realize how 
much the success of a teacher’s work depends 
upon a state of mind. The maximum of effi- 
ciency in teaching cannot be reached or even 
approached while there is either physical want 
or a sense of injustice, or where any large per- 
centage of attention has to be given to other 
work and cares. Other conditions may indeed 
detract from efficiency, but no one can dispute 
that these three are strong factors. In general 
it may be said that the first two lead to the 
third. 

The grim facts of the cases are that teachers, 
as a class are approaching bankruptcy and that 
a growing portion is depending very largely on 
other work or other sources of income. This has 
been demonstrated in many publications, but the 
reader is referred to the report of the N. E. A. 
“Committee on Teachers and Salaries” of July, 
1918. 

Of course, in any large body of workers, there 
are always some who are meeting with disaster, 
and there are always some who, from necessity 
or from choice are giving a part of their atten- 
tion to other work. What is intended to be em- 
phasized here is that this number is greater than 
it has been before. It is intended to show that 
a crisis is at hand. For several years every one 
has known that there was something wrong 
somewhere. Now, with better organization and 
with orderly study of the question, the great 
majority of teachers are keenly alive to the in- 
justice of their condition and to its causes. This 
injustice may be summarized as chiefly of two 
kinds: financial injustice, by which we mean in- 
adequate reward for services rendered; and 
what, for want of a better term, we may call 
social injustice. The latter has probably a 
greater effect upon the mind of the teacher. 

Some conditions, of course, can not be 
changed. All cannot be either supervisors or 
superintendents, and there must be a great body 
of workers; but because the main conditions can 
not be remedied at once, there is no excuse for 
omitting the obvious simple things which can 
be done. 

One of these is the giving to every teacher o 
a share in the management and responsibility 
of the business. Another is the giving to the 
teacher a square deal. The best work in any 
business can result only when all feel themselves 
partners in the enterprise. Gratifying progress 
in this partnership has been made between par- 
ents and teachers. The idea of a partnership 
between school board and teachers has hardly 
been studied and something comparable to ab- 
sentee landlordism is in force. 


+ 


Now it should be premised that teachers are’ 


adult American citizens and that they have good 
business heads, and are capable of constructive 
thought. It is necessary to state this in so many 
words because, surprising as it may seem, teach- 
ers have been treated somewhat as if they were 
children or inferiors or of an incompetent order 
of beings. 

Any body of workers under the best system 
is sure to have grievances occurring from time 
to time, but can you imagine any other business 
in which the employer, when directly notified of 
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an existing grievance by an organized body of 
employees, will delay even considering the 
grievance until such a time as he finds perfectly 
convenient? Can you imagine a board of direc- 
tors of any corporation postponing from meet- 
ing to meeting, from month to month, any 
action whatever on matters put up by their em- 
ployees, by their entire body of employees for 
consideration? Do you know of any business 
house at the present time that would delay at- 
tending to its correspondence for days and 
weeks, and when answering consider irrelevant 
matters rather than the subject at hand? Can 
you imagine any body of employees tolerating 
such a condition as waiting for months to reach 
their employer, either as a body or by a dele- 
gated committee? Can you imagine any modern 
corporation issuing a notice to its employees 
that they must not address the members of the 
firm upon any subject whatever? Any one will 
immediately say that such supposed cases are 
ridiculous and do not and could not occur in 
business life. Why, then, should they occur as 
they are reported to do in school life? 

Teachers’ associations have very carefully 
considered requests, formulated communica- 
tions, and addressed the school committee in 
due legal form, only to have their communica- 
tions deferred week after week and month after 
month, with no answer whatever. Matters which 
have been of vital importance to teachers have 
had action delayed apparently to suit the busi- 
ness or social convenience of some member of 
the school board. Communications ‘have gone 
from teachers to school boards only to receive 
replies which were in effect not replies at all. 
Similarly, as it seems to the teachers, when any 
matter reaches the school board late no matter 
how important it might be, the reply will be 
received that no action is advisable at the time. 

One will not have to go far to find cases in 
which the times of the working hours have been 
changed without consulting the workers. Terms 
begin and end without adequate notice. Vaca- 
tions are shifted about or omitted altogether 
with no word whatever. In some cases the 
number of working hours in the day has been 
lengthened with no mention of increased com- 
pensation. A tendency has also been observed 
generally to encroach on what should otherwise 
be free hours, to require service of teachers out- 
side of school hours. 

It has been said above that teachers are adult 
American citizens. They resent deeply and with 
growing resentment, any autocratic methods on 
the part of employers. It is an open question 
how far they will tolerate them. 

These facts and conditions are stated and not 
primarily to secure a redress of grievances. 
That will be attended to by the proper persons 
and at the proper time. They are instanced 
here as a showing of the unhappy state of mind 
on the part of the teaching force which re-acts 
strongly on the teaching efficiency. They are 
shown here to call the attention to a situation 
which must, sooner or later be remedied in the 
interests of education. 

Something has been said in the last few years 
of remedying some of these things by what are 
known as teachers’ councils, which meet with 
superintendent or with school committee or both. 
Tn come eases they have proved successful. In 
other cases they*were reported as failures. In 


fact the writer believes that no system in itself 


can properly relieve conditions. The relief, 
when it comes, must come in the attitude of 
mind of the committees themselves. 

Some members will assuredly meet the teach- 
ers half way on a democratic basis. Some others 
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will probably find it mentally difficult to do so. 
It may be advisable for such members to retire 
and give way to others whose attitude is more 
adapted to teamwork. Many teachers believe 
that the personnel of school committees could be 
improved by the introduction of a more sym- 
pathetic element. 

Many communities have congratulated them- 
selves on choosing for their school committee 
men of large affairs, competent to deal with 
large business operations. This is all very well] 
so far as it goes, but in some cases has it not 
worked out that the man of large affairs took 
the view of the large taxpayer, who may be 
more zealous to prevent money being spent than 
to secure the best education for the children? 

Many members of school committees are from 
the so-called learned professions: Individually 
these doctors, lawyers, etc., may be acceptable, 
but from the very fact that their success in life 
has been achieved as individuals, they may be 
unable to get the point of view of a class of 
workers. 

[In some instances it has been suggested that 
a member of the teaching force should also be a 
member of the school board. The value of this 
would depend altogether upon the individual 
and their attitude toward each other. 

An imperative thing is that from organized 
workers of some sort there should be representa- 
tives capable of appreciating the workers’ point 
of view. 

In some places a movement is under way by 
which teachers nominate or at least have a 
voice in selecting their superintendents. This 
is democratic and is really not so radical as 
it seems. In Massachusetts the Teachers’ Feder- 
ation of a committee whose business it is to look 
up the credentials of supervisors and superin- 
tendents and to place them at the disposal of 
school boards when desired. 

Many teachers feel that it is the duty of 
school boards to look out for their interests 
directly by securing adequate appropriations 
and indirectly by opposing undue expenditure in 
other departments. This would leave them free 
to devote their strength to teaching, and we 
should have, in a measure, the happy condition 
of “team work.” The fact that in so many in- 
stances teachers have been forced into a study 
of charters, ordinances and municipal ‘finances 
shows how far we are from that condition. 


It is not claimed that these things are the 
result of intention on the part of school boards. 
Are they not rather the result of indifference 
and a relic of past customs? There is no parti- 
cular plan or system which can be urged which 
will cure this. It can not be cured by a system. 
t can only be remedied by a change of attitude 
on the part of those concerned, or by the plac- 
ing in power of those whose attitude is differ- 
ent. 

One thing is certain: With the growing tend- 
ency to democracy everywhere, teachers one way 
or another will step by step, secure better con- 
ditions. They will never tolerate the arbitrary 
conditions of the past. 

The problem of better team work should be 
studied diligently from both sides. With the 
present crisis in the educational world, some 
solution of this problem is imperative and con- 
sideration of the matter can not be postponed. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., has asked 
for $15,113,000 as its share of the city tax dupll- 
cate, which is about $7,000,000 more than can 
be allowed. It is planned to cover the difference 
with a $4,000,000 bond issue and a two-mill addi- 
tional tax levy. 
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THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


The assertion has been made that we are as 
unprepared for peace as we were for war. One 
exception at least must be made. We did pre- 
pare for the rehabilitation of the war’s disabled. 
To understand the firm foundation on which 
this preparation rests we will have to look at 
the changes the government had made in our 
school system. 

Unele Sam has not seemed to worry much 
whether little Sammy went to school three 
months a year or twelve, or indeed if he went 
at all. He didn’t seemingly care if one little 
Sammy got his ’readin, ’ritin and ’rithmetic 
and his history and his civies in a well lighted, 
well ventilated building under a well trained, 
cheerful and optimistic teacher or whether he 
got it in a basement lighted badly and ventilated 
worse, under a poorly trained and naturally 
pessimistic teacher. He left that to the in- 
dividual states to look after. 

But when the possibility of assisting in add- 
ing industrial usefulness to the schools was pre- 
sented to him, the Uncle decided that he had 
some responsibility in regard to the schooling 
of the little Sammies. So he created the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Thru 
this board he offered to share the expense with 
the local authorities. When your Uncle does 
take a hand in things he rather insists that they 
be done in the best way possible. Not any old 
body is fitted for teaching from Uncle Sam’s 
viewpoint. The heating, lighting and ventila- 
tion of the building are matters of concern. He 
even has a word to say in regard to the general 
and special equipment. And as mentioned be- 
fore when anything does interest the old gentle- 
man the best is none too good. 

The scheme was just getting well organized 
when Uncle after putting up with a good deal 
as he always does, decided that Wilhelm Hohlen- 
zollen would not be happy until he got his. 
Probably the hesitation was caused by a reali- 
zation that while Willie and his crowd would 
certainly get what was coming to them a good 
many Sammies would be killed and a great 
many more incapacitated in the giving. Be- 
cause he had thought of these things as soon as 
he decided to go in he made arrangements to 
eare for the incapacitated. Possibly he loves 
all his children alike but he has been accused 
of having a special weakness toward those who 
go directly to his aid in time of trouble. After 
the Civil war he established a pension plan. 
But for the men of this man’s army he added 
a new feature. He knew that a great many of 
the men under proper conditions and after 
proper training could be again producing citi- 
zens. They would not remain forever pension 
ers. They would be able to do a man’s work 
and earn a man’s pay. Besides they would have 
that feeling of independence that always comes 
to one able to stand as a man among men. 

Having established the federal board to do 
the industrial training with the little Sammies 
it was natural for him to turn these injured 
men over to that agency. But in this work he 
was not matching pennies with the local school 
board of Sammyville and then letting those 
whose economic situation permits them to take 
the time secure the benefits of them and let- 
ting those who cannot take the time do without 
them. These men are to be paid while taking 
the training. The enlisted men are to get at 
least $75 per monih and the officers receive the 
same pay as in service. Tuition, books and 
travel expense of course the Uncle pays. 

Some people have dreamed of the possibilities 
of training where the students would be paid 
so that all could attend. A part of these dream- 
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ers have emphasized the possibilities in such 
a system of fitting the square peg in the square 
hole instead of letting it fall haphazard and 
getting in a round hole all too often. These 
dreams seemed far off because of not only the 
training expense but also the overhead. In the 
present case justice, sentiment, gratitude and 
good sense all combine to support Uncle Sam 
when he paraphrasing one of his fighters said 
“T) the expense. Go ahead.” 

It is manifestly impossible at this time to 
make definite statements in regard to the results 
of this undertaking, either from the standpoint 
of the men affected or from the viewpoint of 
those who will be interested for possible educa- 
tional lessons. The problem itself is as yet 
hardly measurable. No one knows how many 
men will come within its provisions. There 
will be certainly one hundred and fifty thousand 
and there may be a quarter million. Every 
man who receives compensation even temporar- 
ily has the privilege of taking training under 
the Federal Board if training will help him. 

Popular imagination probably makes a wrong 
picture of the affected. We are apt to think 
of men disabled in war as men with arms or 
legs gone or some other decided body mutila- 
tion. There are many of these, all too many. 
But thanks to the spectacular collapse of the 
enemy this kind forms a minority of the minor- 
ity. Gunshot wounds not causing amputations, 
disease and gas make up the vast majority. 
Gas—no one knows what malingering effects 
will be produced. “High sharp breathing” ap- 
pears on thousands of papers describing the 
soldier’s condition at the time of discharge. 
Will it cease in one year or in five years? No 
answer is known. The other time we met Ger- 
man soldiers they left us a legacy in the form 
of the Hessian fly. This time we have gas 
lungs. 

An examination of the papers of 2,414 men 
who have been recommended for training in one 
district disclosed fourteen who had amputated 
limbs. No effort was made to otherwise classify 
the causes of disability, as the variety of names 
suggested that some one had carelessly upset a 
medical dictionary. The number of cases ex- 
amined too, bears such a small ratio to the whole 
that any deduction that might be made would 
be open to objection. For that reason also no 
figures will be given in regard to the percentage 
of the foreign born as compared with the native 
born and the ratio of these to the total native 
and foreign population. However should it hap- 
pen that the ratio disclosed in the 2,400 is main- 
tained, certain gentlemen who have been at- 
tracting attention to their own patriotism by 
casting aspersions on the loyalty of our recent 
immigrants are going to have a lot of explain- 
ing. They may be able to convince people that 
it is a truer and more reliable indication of 
patriotism to stay at home and talk than to go 
fight. But personally I doubt their ability to 
put it over tho they have been very successful 
in this line in the past. This war has developed 
that art to a high degree. But when the army 
is demobilized and it is found that men up to 
60 made pretty good fighting men, look out for 
an eclipse. 

However some figures will be given because 
they will lead to no controversy. Further they 
are corroborated from other sources dealing with 
larger numbers and they throw a light from 
another angle on the problem with which the 
board has to deal, These figures deal with the 
school training of the men. They show that 
this education varies from total illiterates to 
post-graduates from our standard universities. 
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Out of the 2,414 papers examined 1,858 had 
never attended high school.. Five hundred fifty- 
six had had some high school training, 91 had 
attended college and thirteen were college grad- 
uates. Their civilian oceupations show as wide 
a variation. They range from the man who never 
did work, up thru laborers, the skilled trades 
and the professions. 

The problem which the federal board has been 
asked to solve may be thus summarized: To 
train immediately in such a way as to overcome 
their handicap thousands of men whose educa- 
tion varies from zero to the limit of human 
knowledge, whose civilian occupations run the 
gamut of known professions, and whose dis- 
abilities vary from a ten per cent temporary dis- 
ability to the man with a broken back, both legs 
broken, one arm and one leg paralyzed, his skull 
caved in and part of his nose shot off. 

The solution of the problem seems to divide 
itself into three parts, the advisement section 
which determined what the men shall be trained 
for and what particular training each man 
needs; the training section which trains the 
men, and the placement section which finds the 
jobs for them after they are trained. 

The man comes in contact with the advise- 
ment section first. So far as possible this con- 
tact is made in camp just after the man has been 
before the examining board and has been marked 
with a disability. As originally planned, an 
adviser was to be placed in the convalescent 
wards and become familiar with the men and 
permit the men to become familiar with the pur- 
pose of the board and with the possibilities of 
the various trades and professions. However 
the large number of cases of disability that 
never reach the hospital and the rapid demobili- 
zation each rendered this plan impracticable. 
As it is actually operating today the man and 
the adviser meet as strangers. The man is met 
by a clerk who fills out a questionnaire which, 
beside certain record data, brings out the man’s 
age, nativity, schooling of all kinds, the nature 
of his disability and all the kinds of work he 
has ever done. He is then sent with the ques- 
tionnaire to the adviser. From the data at 
hand and from such other information as the 
adviser may get from questions, one of which 
always is, “What do you want to do?” and with 
what he can read from the physical makeup of 
the man, the adviser must work. He must 
recommend whether the man be trained or not, 
and if he be trained what he be trained for, 
and indicate the nature of the training that will 
be needed in that particular case to fit the man 
for the particular work he is to do. Further, 
the adviser has to keep up a production of eight 
surveys per day or fifty per week. 

What a crude system! some will cry. Certain- 
ly it is. No one realizes this more than the 
officers of the board and the advisers. They all 
realize too that the success of the whole plan 
depends on the accuracy of the advice. So un- 
less you have a better plan don’t talk to them 
about the possibilities of error in the plan they 
are following. You are pretty sure to be asked 
to devise a better way out of the emergency. 
The advisers especially are apt to question you 
rather sharply because they are after all the 
information they can get. So far as I know 
they have not picked as a motto: “To object but 
offer no solution.” But if you can show that a 
man can make his living that way you will be 
honored by being put in a note book, qualities 
necessary noted and thanked by the adviser for 
calling to his attention a new trade. 


Yet the problem is simpler than certain peo- 
ple would have us believe. It is easier for a 
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physician to diagnose an adult who can describe 
his condition, than it is for the same physician 
to diagnose the sickness of a child who cannot 
talk. In thinking of this problem it is well to 
remember that the adviser is not dealing with 
children. The man himself has often made a 
choice and made it wisely. For cases where the 
man has done nothing and who is practically 
illiterate or for those who can’t read English 
the “receiving station” has been created. Here 
the man receives academic training and a trade 
tryout under conditions that permit a more 
thoro study and observation. 

The general rule has been laid down that a 
man’s previous experience must be used so far 
as possible. Experience is an asset that must 
not be wasted. So much as possible must be 
salvaged. The professional square peg in the 
round hole will prepare to leave us here. In 
order to hold him a while longer it may be 
stated that a man can change his trade entirely. 
It is up to the adviser. 

This last sentence is used in an epigrammatic 
sense. When the adviser sends his day’s work 
to the district office his papers are checked by 
the district adviser or one of his assistants. The 
latter throws out all advisements that do not 
meet with his approval. The papers are then 
sent to the “training section.” This depart- 
ment also possesses veto power. The training 
department presents such as are left to the 
“ease board” on which sit both employers and 
employees. They can reject an advisement. 
Such as are now left receive orders “On to 
Washington.” There, final aceptance or rejec- 
tion is ordered. Since all these pass on the case 
as presented on a paper sent in by the adviser 
and no other sees the man it is up to the ad- 
viser—up to him to make out a case that will 
pass all these stations in safety. All rejected 
advisements come back to the man who made 
them. Verily an adviser hasn’t exactly a bed 
of roses. 

Save a little sympathy, however for the train- 
ing force. In our before-the-war work in in- 
dustrial education, training for certain trades 
and professions had been rather satisfactorily 
developed. Schools for lawyers, doctors, minis- 
ters, and for various phases of engineering are 
on every hand. Automobile schools, schools for 
carpenters, masons and others were in success- 
ful operation. To all these, of course, the board 
has access. But the training department must 
give the training to each case that the advise- 
ment section outlines, and this department does 
not limit itself to the trades or courses that have 
become at least partially standardized. Just 
how would you go about it to train a man to be 
a vatter in a packing house or even a ranch 
foreman? Certainly no schools offer training 
courses for these. The training department has 
to take for its motto “Find a way or make it.” 

From the nature of the work to be done the 
training department has not reached its peak 
load and probably will not for some months to 
come. What little criticism there has been of 
the rehabilitation work has been directed at the 
presumed slowness of this part of the machinery. 
Preparation of a man’s case takes time and as 
contact is not made with the man until the 
time of his discharge there is necessarily some 
delay. Under the law too only compensable 
men can be trained. To be safe the training 
department must wait until the treasury depart- 
ment has granted compensation. However in 
certain cases demanding immediate attention 
the red tape is cut and the man placed in train- 
ing immediately. This procedure is common 
with illiterates and all other receiving-station 
cases. 

No account of the rehabilitation work can be 
complete without mentioning the assistance 
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given by the B. P. O. E. They placed at the 
disposal of the director $600,000 to be used on 
worthy cases that might not come within the 
law. This fund has enabled the board to: give 
the immediate training without subjecting them- 
selves to possible charges of malfeasance should 
the government decide some case non-compen- 
sable. 

Thru the ordinary channels however, the out- 
put is encouraging. More than three thousand 
are now in training and nearly two thousand 
are added to this daily. 

The results of the work of this section will 
be felt long after all the soldiers are trained and 
placed. We will have as a result of its labors 
an adequate survey of the training facilities 
our country offers. More than this we will 
know the methods of training for every con- 
ceivable trade and particular job in that trade. 
Possibly in view of the thousands injured in in- 


dustry each year this knowledge gained wil] be 
looked on by the next generation as of more 
importance than the training given the disabled 
men. 

The main function of the placement section, 
at present, is to place the men who need no 
training and the men who need work until their 
cases are acted on. In the future this will be 
changed decidedly. This section will test the 
adequacy of the work done by the other two 
sections. The board’s responsibility does not 
end until the man is successfully carrying on 
in the work for which he was trained. If the 
man can’t hold his job for lack of skill or 
knowledge, it will be obvious that the training 
methods were wrong. Never before have we had 
such an opportunity for checking up on methods, 
When this work is completed we shall not have 
to guess, we will know how to train the vatter 
and the ranch foreman. 


Two Systems of Heating and Ventilation 


Edward C. Baldwin, Business Agent, Massachusetts 
Board of Education 


Heating and ventilation in school buildings 
is a subject upon which many have written and 
others will continue to write. One could fill a 
large bookcase with the volumes that have been 
written upon its various phases. A separate pro- 
fession, known as heating and ventilatng engin- 
eers, are dealing with the technical problems 
involved in the design and installation of heat- 
ing and ventilating systems. Legislation has 
been enacted in this country and abroad and 
further legislation is being sought by interested 
parties, with a view of transforming certain 
standards into legal requirements. All this is 
stated for the purpose of introduction and to 
urge upon our members the importance of con- 
sidering this subject from the standpoint of the 
taxpayer. 

The taxpayer looks at every project from two 
angles. First: What does it cost? Second: What 
are we getting for our money? Regarding the 
first question, I have nothing to say in this 
paper. As to the second, permit me to outline 
the result of a visit of inspection I made of four 
schools in Connecticut and leave to you to de- 
termine as to what the taxpayers of these cities 
receive for the money invested in these build- 
ings, for heating and ventilation, as compared 
with what they receive in your cities, and at the 
same time outline what was to me a most profit- 
able experience. 

The Federal Hills School. 

On January 31, 1919, I visited the Federal 
Hills Schools, at Bristol, Conn. I met the 
principal of the school in his office, and ex- 
plained to him briefly the purpose of my call, 
which was to learn something of the socalled 
“Wheeler” system of heating and ventilation, 
which I was informed had been installed in that 
building. Before examining the plant, he said, 
“You should know something of the history 
which preceded the installation of the system.” 
He then related to me the following story: 

“The school board of our city desired to put 
an addition onto the old building, and as is 
customary, employed an architect to draw plans 
and prepare specifications. This was done, and 
in addition to the plans for the building, plans 
for the heating and ventilation system were 
made. It was proposed to install the socalled 
fan or plenum system. Bids were received from 
several contractors and upon examination by the 
committee, were found to be in excess of avail- 
able funds. The architect suggested that in 
view of this situation, the committee investi- 
gated the heating and ventilating system in- 
stalled in a schoolhouse of Fairfield, Connecti- 
eut, which in his opinion, could be installed for 
much less than the fan system proposed. 

“Tt appeared that Samuel H. Wheeler, a pub- 
lie-spirited citizen of that town, believing he 
could design a system capable of providing heat 
and sufficient ventilation, at a minimum cost, 


and with the consent of the town authorities, 
installed such a system in one schoolhouse, at 
his own expense. 

“The Bristol school committee selected two 
of its members and the principal of the Federal 
Hill school to visit Fairfield, examine this 
‘Wheeler’ system and make a report. The com- 
mittee frankly admitted that it undertook this 
investigation prejudiced against what they were 
to examine, because they believed that it was 
reverting to the old-fashioned system of venti- 
lation, by means of open windows. They be- 
lieyed that since modern practice discouraged 
window ventilation, and substituted therefor, 
gravity or plenum ventilation by means of fans 
and ducts which brought fresh air to the rooms, 
and flues which exhaust the foul air of the roora 
to the atmosphere, anything else must be wrong. 

“After visiting this school building in Fair- 
field, the committee completely reversed its opin- 
ion and reported back to their committee a 
recommendation that the ‘Wheeler’ system be 
installed, instead of the proposed fan system. 
Accordingly, a firm of heating and ventilating 
engineers was employed to lay out the system. 
This was done with the definite understanding 
that the engineers were not to be held respon- 
sible in any way for the result, and the werk 
was undertaken without their endorsement.” 

He then added, “After two years’ experience 
with this “Wheeler” system, I would not for a 
moment consider a change: First, because of 
the comfort we experience with it; and second, 
because of its economy in both installation and 
operation.” 

With this preliminary statement from the 
principal, I then made an inspection of the 
building with him. 

The school building is made up of two parts, 
the old, or original building, consisting of six 
classrooms, in which is installed the socalled 
“Massachusetts” system of gravity heating and 
ventilating and the new part, consisting of fif- 
teen classrooms and assembly hall, in which is 
installed the “Wheeler” system of window venti- 
lation. We visited every classroom in both the 
old and new buildings, and I am free to confess 
that there was a decided feeling of satisfaction 
in my mind in favor of the “Wheeler” system. 
This feeling was produced by the fact that each 
room was free from what is commonly known 
as the “schoolroom smell.” More than that, 
there was a feeling of physical comfort that one 
senses, but cannot well explain. I passed thru 
each room, moving about among the pupils, for 
the purpose of detecting odors, drafts and varia- 
tions of temperature. There were some odors; 
those that would be detected from standing over 
the body of any child, but there was nothing 
of the kind that we find in the average school- 
room. It is difficult to put into words just 
what one means by the phrase “schoolroom 
smell,” or “physical comfort,” but those who 
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have had experience in passing thru schoolrooms 
when a class is in session, can interpret their 
meaning. ‘To my great surprise there were no 
drafts in the rooms,—a condition that a man 
with a head as scantily clad as mine, can readily 
detect. 

The “Wheeler” system, as installed here, con- 
sists of extra large radiators located under the 
windows, which radiators are operated by modu- 
lating valves, and are connected on the return 
with a vacuum system. There are two of these 
large radiators in each room. The temperature 
is controlled by the teacher, who adjusts the 
modulating valves in accordance with her judg- 
ment. The ventilation is obtained by opening 
the windows,—four in number—at the bottom. 
The cold air admitted thru these open windows 
is controlled by a baffle plate of glass which is 
fastened between the uprights of the window 
frame, and tipped backward, adapted to throw 
the air upward. This air, passing over the 
baffle, is picked up by the upward current of 
hot air from the radiators and then slowly falls, 
while passing thru the room. 

On the opposite side of the room, near the 
ceiling, are two openings or vent flues, which 
flues go directly to the atmosphere thru chim- 
neys on the roof. ‘The theory is that the exhaled 
air and the air which comes in contact with the 
body, being warmed to a temperature beyond 
that of the air in the room, rises and carries 
whatever foul air there may be, into the vent 
flues, and exhausts this air into the atmosphere. 
This is what is commonly called “upward venti- 
lation.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the impression 
on my mind and the feeling I experienced were 
distinctly favorable, I saw what I thought were 
some errors in this system. ; 

First: There is unequal distribution of tem- 
perature in the room. The large radiators re- 
ferred to above, being located under the windows 
are of necessity adjacent to the first row of 
desks, and the pupils sitting at these desks sit 
in a temperature higher than that of the rest 
of the room. For example, the thermometer 
that was located on the inside wall near the 
entrance to the room registered 68°, which 
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temperature is the maximum which the teachers 
carry in this building. They prefer a tempera- 
ture of 65° and say a higher temperature be- 
comes uncomfortable. Moving this thermometer 
to a desk oceupied by one of the children sitting 
near the radiator, it showed a temperature of 
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This difficulty could be easily overcome, if a 
metal shield, or better still, an asbestos board, 
were placed about three inches in front of the 
radiator to stand above the floor about ten 
inches. Another improvement which I think 
might be made, would be to set up this radia- 
tion in horizontal units instead of vertical. In- 
stead of two large units of three column radia- 
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tors, there would be installed three horizontal 
lines of wall radiators. In this way, one-third 
or two-thirds of the radiation could be shut off 
as desired and warm air from the remaining 
one-third of the radiator would produce an up- 
ward current and completely blanket the cold 
air coming thru the open window and thus pre- 
vent any possibility of draft. Again, it would 
be well if such radiators be set not less than 
three inches above the window sills. 


Also, there was a back draft from some of the 
ventilators. Together with the principal, I went 
on the roof to ascertain the reason for this, and 
found the common error made by architects, 
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viz., vent stacks or chimneys which are too low. 
Evidently the architect did not wish to “spoil 
the appearance” of his building with a lot of 
“unsightly chimneys,” and deliberately kept 
them below a point where they might be seen 
from the street. If these chimneys were raised 
about four to six feet above the parapet walls, 
I doubt if any trouble from back drafts would 
exist. 

Another thing that impressed me was the in- 
telligence shown by the teachers in the use, and 
the enthusiasm with which they spoke of the 
system. This was contrary to the experience I 
had in the old part of the building. Here is 
installed a gravity system of ventilation, with 
air chambers in the basement, into which fresh 
air is taken from the outside, from which it 
passes thru radiators, becomes heated, and by 
means of a flue, is: discharged into the class- 
room, thru a vent-opening, about eight feet from 
the floor. This air ascends to the ceiling, 
travels toward the windows and then falls, pass- 
ing around the occupants and after being in- 
haled and exhaled, is drawn off by means of 
vent-flues, with an opening near the floor. To 
control the temperature of a room with this sys- 
tem, the simple pulling of a chain is all that is 
necessary, yet I did not find a single teacher 
who knew how to operate the system. When 
pulling the damper chain, they went to one ex- 
treme or the other, and received either hot air or 
cold air, and did not seem to get into their 
minds that the damper in the flue could be ad- 
justed to obtain tempered air. This should not 
be understood as a reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of the teachers, for I believe that the 
teachers in the old part of the building are of 
equal intelligence to those in the new part. 
Nevertheless, the statement 1 wish to make is 
that the apparently more complicated “Wheeler” 
system was operated much more intelligently 
and with far greater success than the more 
simple gravity system. I use the words “com- 
plicated” and “simple” from the standpoint of 
a mechanic. Evidently in this instance, ex- 
perience shows that what the mechanic regards 
as complicated, to the teacher is simple, and 
what the teacher evidently regards as simple, 
to the mechanic appears to be complicated. For 
example, there was a difference of opinion 
among the teachers in the old building as to 
whether the fresh air came in from the bottom 
and went out at the top opening, or whether it 
came in at the top, and went out at the bottom. 

Not all were willing to agree that the air that 
did come in was fresh air. One bright teacher, 
in a very diplomatic way, with a smile on her 
face, said, “We are told that the air that comes 
in there (pointing to the inlet flue) is fresh 
air,” but the manner in which she said it very 
much indicated that there was an extreme doubt 
in her mind as to whether or not she believed 
the air was fresh. 

In the new building, to adjust the tempera- 
ture of the room, means the operating of two 
modulating valves on the radiator. In every 
instance these valves were operated correctly, 
and I might say that I did not see a single in- 
stance where the valve did not work correctly,— 
something that I was pleased to note as regards 
the operation of modulating valves. To obtain 
the ventilation, the teacher must raise or lower 
four windows, and I might add that some of 
these windows could not be worked easily and 
to raise or lower them was very much more of 
an effort than pulling a chain in the vent-flue 
as required in the old building. Yet in every 
instance, these windows were opened so as to 
produce the necessary circulation of air in the 
room. In these rooms the air smelled fresh and 
the temperature was right, except near the 
radiator as explained above. In one room, how- 
ever, the windows were opened not more than 
one inch, perhaps less. The teacher declared the 
reason to be that the wind was blowing from 
that quarter and would blow a “hurricane” into 
the room. This reason is, of course, not in 
accordance with fact, but will illustrate the atten- 
tion that ventilation received from these teach- 
ers where adjustment of the windows was re- 
quired. 

I have said that the condition of the air in 
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the old building was bad. It was bad, but the 
teachers are not entirely responsible for it. 
Evidently someone in authority thought the way 
to prevent a down draft in the vent-flue and the 
exhaust of warm air from the building thru the 
night, was to partly close the vent outlet and 
therefore, caused to be hung over this vent out- 
let a piece of galvanized iron, which reduced the 
exit of air very materially by reducing the area 
of the outlet more than three-quarters. 

As a result of this visit, I was greatly im- 
pressed by the manner in which the human ele- 
ment enters into the operation of these two 
systems. In the old building, the teachers were 
in doubt as to whether they were getting fresh 
air from the openings in the wall. They did not 
seem to have in their minds the methods by 
which the temperature could be controlled by 
the damper in the flue, which was operated by 
means of the chain, and this, notwithstanding 
the fact that the principal had repeatedly in- 
structed them as to the use of this chain, with 
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the result that indifferent heating and ventila- 
ion were obtained; while in the new building, 
the teachers were sure that they were getting 
fresh air from the window. There was no ques- 
tion whatever in their minds about this, and 
their enthusiasm and willingness to operate the 
valves and to raise and lower the windows ap- 
peared to be no effort to them. It should also 
be noted that the teachers in this school are all 
young women. What the result would be if they 
were of the older type of school teacher, is of 
course but a guess. 
Several Bridgeport Schools. 

The Jackson School in Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, is an eight (8) room building for lower 
elementary grades, located in a section of the 
city inhabitated very largely by foreigners—I 
am told, mostly Hungarians. The building is a 
comparatively new one, and appears to be well 
built. 

There are no coat rooms in this building; the 
clothing of the children is hung within screened 
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: enclosures in the corridors. If one entered the [oc -- 37 


building blindfolded, they would immediately | 

know they had been led into a schoolhouse, be- | 

vause of odors from this clothing. I did not ) 

examine the ventilation for these corridors, and 

my impression is, there is no ventilation. 

We passed immediately into a classroom. In 

this room one would expect to find the usual 

“schoolhouse smell.” It was not apparent; at 

least, it was so much less than what I expected, Ht 

that I am prepared to repeat what I have said | 
above; that it was not apparent. The ventila HH-| ZENIOR Room 

tion system of this building is the socalled =) \ a . 
“Wheeler” system, by means of open windows. L ia & A he ee 
The heating is direct, by means of large radia- Hi i ' 

tors installed under the windows. I passed from 

room to room and, while I did detect odors in 

some rooms, under the conditions prevailing as 

regards occupants, the experience was the re- 
| verse of what you find in the average school- 
house. It was a relief to pass from the corridor 
| into the schoolroom. By this I mean that the te , — 

air in the schoolroom was very much better than - —_ 9 ae € 

that in the corridor. This feeling of satisfac- ei | 

tion seemed to please not only one’s sense of 

smell, but one’s feelings, and produced what I 

have tried to describe with the phrase “physical i 

comfort.” The building was clean and showed - a 
| evidence of a superior janitor. 

The Longfellow School is in the same district Second Floor Plan, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

with the Jackson School, and is under the con 

trol of the same principal. It is a very much 
larger and a considerably older building, con- 
taining twenty classrooms, used by both upper 
and lower elementary grades. The heating and 
ventilation in sixteen of these rooms are by 
means of the “Massachusetts Gravity” system. 
The air in all the rooms was of a high tempera- 
ture and appeared to be extremely foul. The 
vent-ducts were working and there appeared to 
be a very good upward draft. Some air was 
coming into the room thru the inlet, but its 
movement was sluggish. Because of the appar 

ent foul condition and high temperature of the 
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air in the room, I naturally became inquisitive ii 
and found that the chain-pull that operated the  dgthy + 
damper had been securely fastened to the grill, ho ena Ee 
so that an adjustment of the damper was im ee wm oe 
possible. ‘This appeared in every room in the HT | toon , 
building. oe ak 
I met the principal in the corridor,—a bright, 
intelligent lady who seems to fully understand — 
what she is about. After explaining the pur Soc —_ mo ou: 
pose of my visit to her, she immediately asked, ROT worn : 
“Have you been at the Jackson School?” She | 1] Boks facut ; x , x 
was enthusiastic in her support of the ventilat- rete in heel dongs. Aas he snes ated 4 
ing system in that schoolhouse, and said, “Every A | 7 ~ * ta 
time I go into that building, | feel relieved. re ; ; ; feaven pe KITCHEN Oe fan 


The teachers are all enthusiastic over the venti ] os is 
lation, and notwithstanding the fact that some 
of them have been offered transfers to other Basement Plan, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
schools at an advantage to them, have declineu 
the opportunity. The janitor is so pleased with 
the school, that he has refused only last week a 
transfer to another building that meant a con 
siderable increase in his salary.” I tried to draw 
J from her the reasons for her enthusiasm, and 
the reasons for her claim that the ventilating 
system was so much superior to that in the 
Longfellow School, in which we were at the 


























ila- time. She did not give me very good reasons, —— —7 ri 
ing, because of her inability to explain the mechanics we ig 
bing in the case, but her preference for the Jack- | 
ues- son School was emphatic. I called her atten- | 
and tion to the high temperature in the classroom | 
the in the Longfellow School, and to the foul odors, i 5) : 
ap- and asked her how she would remedy it, and | | 
also she answered, “Why we teachers leave that en- ] 1] 
» all tirely to the janitors. We were never able to | 
‘hey get satisfactory results when the teachers tried : ——= 
3 Ol to adjust the temperature, so now we leave the oa Hh 

matter with the janitors, and when the condi oe I} = am — lo a J 

' tions are unbearable, we open the windows.” et ots “resi 

cti- | She led me to the basement, where I exam 7 . : aoe _|E 
ywer ined one of the fresh air inlet chambers, and [os St ian el on Cy tal fal O Se -_ 
the here I found what I expected,—the windows = 7% | | as | i 
s—] nearly closed, and very little fresh air entering, = j ml mnt | 
is a only that amount which was possible to bring JL} =e \ | 
well into the chamber thru the small opening that oy | ir “I ——— . 

one would naturally expect to find when a swing- | Loot my | — ial 
the ing window is allowed to drop down, but is not _ el a 
ned (Continued on Page 101) Sub-Basement Plan, Upper Darby High School, pper Darby, Pa. 
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THE UPPER DARBY HIGH SCHOOL. 
i By Supt. H. M. Mendenhall. 


The needs of a district are ever changing 
along the educational equipment side, especially 
when that district is located at the terminus of 
an elevated railroad leading from the center of 
a large city. 

Upper Darby Township is in Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, just over the border line 
of Philadelphia. Several years ago a decided 
movement toward the suburbs was begun, with 
the result that many residential settlements 
sprang up. At first the children who came into 
the schools from these new homes could be ac- 
commodated in the buildings which were already 
in use. However, soon a demand for larger 
quarters was made, with the result that Upper 
Darby Township is the proud possessor of three 
fine grammar school buildings. 

While the work of constructing these build- 
ings was going on much talk was heard about 
the antiquated high school building. For several 
years, this was the condition of affairs until the 
board of education saw plainly that the build- 
ing was entirely too small for the rapidly grow- 
ing school enrollment. 

During the November election in 1916 a cam- 
paign was conducted with the result that the 
people voted $250,000 to the board of education 
with which to erect a new high school building. 
Fragmentary plans and suggestions which had 
been accumulating for several years were 
brought into active and vigorous life once more. 
Many different school plants were visited with 
the hope of obtaining something helpful in the 
line of up-to-the-minute school construction. 

The first great question which had to be 
settled by the board was the location of the new 
building. The old building stands on a plot of 
seven and one-half acres of ground, a most 
desirable site for a school building. When it 
was decided to use this site the old building 
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First Floor Plan of the Upper Darby Township High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 
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was moved to the side of the school grounds in 
order to allow the new building to have the 
proper setting. 

While this work was being done several archi- 
tects were busily engaged working on competi- 
tive plans. They were submitted to the board, 
and Henry L. Reinhold, Jr., of Philadelphia 
was selected as the architect. This competitive 
bidding resulted in the award of the contract to 
Messrs. Butz & Olader of Allentown, Pa. 

Work was begun immediately and the corner 
stone was laid in October, 1917. The scarcity 
of laborers and the shortage of materials of all 
kinds have hindered the work very much so that 
it was impossible to begin work there in Septem- 
ber. 

Efforts have been made to plan a building 
which will be suitable for all high school activ- 
ities. 

The cut of the building which appears in this 
issue gives a general view of its appearance. 
The cut stone work and trimmings are of Hum- 
melstown brown stone. The main entrance will 
lead to a corridor which runs the length of the 
building. Grouped near this entrance are the 
office, board room, teachers’ room and library. 
Directly opposite the front entrance is the audi- 
torium. This has the inclined floor, gallery and 
stage, with dressing rooms. The seating capacity 
including gallery is 900. 

Inclined exits lead from the auditorium to the 
grounds. There are also on the main floor six 
classrooms, two recitation rooms, girls’ lockers 
and toilet rooms and boys’ lockers and toilet 
rooms. 

Besides the heating and ventilating systems in 
the basement, there is room for domestic science, 
manual training, sewing, bicycle storage, book 
and supply storage. In the front of the base- 
ment there is a large lunch room. 

The science, drawing, music and commercial 
departments occupy the second floor, together 
with two classrooms, four recitation rooms and 
locker and toilet rooms for both boys and girls. 





HIGH SCHOOL, CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
F. W. Crooks, Architect, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


There is no unnecessary ornamentation in any 
part of the building. Every part is plain but 
attractive and conducive to good work. The 
main idea has been to produce a building in 
which good work can be accomplished and in 
which the community and all the pupils will 
take pride. 


THE CORAOPOLIS HIGH SCHOOL. 
Supt. C. E. Hilborn. 

The new high school building at Coraopolis, 
Pa., is distinctly a war-time building. The con- 
tract was let on September 4th, 1917. Efficiency 
and economy were the ends aimed at, in the 
planning, the selection of materials and the 
choice of equipment. It was only due to the 
urgent need that the work was not postponed 
till the war was over. 
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The building is 104 feet wide and 112 feet 
deep. The lines are decidedly plain but relieved 
from forbidding bareness by the gray stone en- 
trance, foundation, sills and coping, and by 
ornamental bronze lamps at the main entrance. 
The brick selected for the building is a rough 
art brick in varied shades of red, giving a deep 
rich coloring, and one which will be practically 
unaffected by the smoke and grime of the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

The interior arrangement of the building is 
distinctive. On entering the building from the 
front one passes thru a vestibule 15 feet wide 
and 21 feet long into the auditorium. The 
library opens off from the vestibule at the right, 
and may be opened without giving access to the 
rest of the building. 

The most unique feature in the planning of the 
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Domestic Science Rooms. 


building is probably found in connection with 
the auditorium. In a building built on the gen- 
eral plan of ours there is usually a U-shaped 
corridor surrounding the auditorium on three 
sides. In our building we have simply elimi- 
nated these corridors, and added the space so 
gained to the auditorium. The students pass 
from room to room around the edge of the audi- 
torium, by way of the autside aisles. 

The consequence of this arrangement is that 
we have a room capable of taking care comfort- 
ably of an audience of 900, instead of half that 
number. Our auditorium is the best room in 
the town for large public affairs and is being 
used by the community in a way that shows ap- 
preciation. We have found it fully as practical 
for school purposes as a building of the formal 
type. The side balconies on the upper floor per- 
mit easy passage of groups, and the problem of 
administration is even simpler than in the more 
usual type of building. The room has regular 
opera seating and the stage is fully equipped 
with curtains and scenery for amateur produc- 
tions. 

A difference in elevation of twenty feet be- 
fween the front and rear walls of the building 
permit a gymnasium under the auditorium 
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HIGH SCHOOL, CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
F. W. Crooks, Architect,’ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


which is entirely above ground level. A half 
story above the gymnasium floor are the domes- 
tic and manual training departments, two regu- 
lar classrooms and the furnace room. All of 
these rooms are lighted with full length win- 
dows, and it is only at the front of the building 
that light areas are necessary. 

The building is of modern fireproof construc- 
tion thruout. The foundations are of stone, the 
outside walls of brick and hollow tile. The in- 
side bearing walls are of hollow tile and the 
other inside partitions of asbestos block. The 
floors are of hollow tile and concrete construc- 
tion, overlaid with hardwood flooring. The stair 
wells are entirely shut off from the rest of the 
building by wire-glass doors. The stairs are of 
The building is as safe as modern 
building methods can make it. 


concrete. 


The heating and ventilating system is of the 
forced hot air type, with automatic temperature 
The building is equipped with a 
complete automatic clock and bell system. The 


regulation. 


laboratory and special departments are equipped 
with modern furniture. The standard classroom 
seating is the chair-desk. Wall wardrobes with 
rolling fronts take care of the cloaks and wraps. 
An attempt has been made to make the build- 









Typical Study Room. 


ing modern and efficient in every way, and we 
are in a better position to appreciate what we 
have because of our long-existent need. 
Following is a summary of the cost of the 
building: 
Approximate Cost of Building. 
School Site ......... a 11,774.75 
83,654.47 
5,400.77 


General Contract. ....6.......00065 
Architect Fees rere 
Heating and Ventilating........... 


15,890.00 
Plumbing eee a 6,692.58 
Electric Wiring ............0.e0ce. 4,171.90 
Electrical Fixtures ................ 1,855.73 
Auditorium Furniture and Chair 
ee 4,535.64 
Teachers’ Desks, Chairs and Office 
Furniture ve 2,429.44 
Vacuum System..............0006. 1,130.00 


Manual Training and Domestic 
Science Equipment....... ..+- 2,238.33 
1,235.00 
1,533.52 
495.69 
727.00 
1,599.37 


Decorating and Window Shades.... 
WN ecbu tad duvcncceeseceas« 
Insurance 

Clock System 

Miscellaneous 


Total . $145,364.19 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, CORAOPOLIS, PA 
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ee HIGH SCHOOL, ANDOVER, MASS. 
Fisher, Ripley & Le Boutillier, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ANDOVER HIGH SCHOOL. 

The high school at Andover, Mass., illustrates 
in a suggestive way, the use to which an old 
schoolhouse can be put in connection with a 
When in 1916 the 
Andover school committee decided to erect a 


new high school building. 


new building for its high school, it found that 
the old building was perfectly sound, so far as 
the walls, floors, ete. were concerned and that 
the community could hardly afford to raze it. 
It was accordingly decided to make a number of 
changes in the old building and to connect it by 


means of a covered passage with the new high 
school which was being planned. The result is 
shown in the accompanying photograph aad 
floor plans. 
The new high school building which has been 
(Concluded on Page 107) 
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First Floor Plan, High School, Andover, Maas. 
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EDITORIAL 


A BREAKDOWN COMING? 


Are American schools facing a breakdown of 
the teaching force? Have the low salaries, the 
undemocratic practices in administration, the 
uncertainty of tenure and the attractiveness of 
commercial occupations combined in such force 
that a crisis is at hand? Many observing educa- 
tors seem to think that a serious point has been 
reached and that the coming school year will 
show clearly whether the schools will drop in 
efficiency or at least come to a standstill. Prom- 
inent educators connected with the N. E. A. are 
free in predicting dire results, but their state- 
ments are so radical that we more than half sus- 
pect them of wilful exaggeration to gain pub- 
licity and to impress Congress. 

We are inclined to believe that the unrest 
among teachers has reached its high point and 
that the effect of the successful ‘salary cam- 
paigns of last spring will bring a decided change 
in the attitude of the men and women employed 
in the classrooms and in the administrative 
offices. In many of the larger cities minimum 
salaries of $800 to $1,000 have been put in force 
and maximums of $1,500 to $1,800 will be avail- 
able for teachers who have been in the service 
for some length of time. While the salaries are 
still inadequate in the minds of a majority of 
the teachers, they compare with those which sal- 
aried men and women in the commercial world 
are receiving and they are generous considering 
the difficulties which school boards have been 
obliged to surmount in finding funds and raising 
tax levies. 

A sore point in the large cities is the result of 
what teachers rightly consider undemocratic 
action in the administration of the schools. The 
feeling is reflected in a group of papers which 
are printed in this issue of the Journal for the 
sole purpose of driving home to the school boards 
and superintendents of the country, the teacher’s 
side of the administrative problem. 

The antagonism of teachers and school boards 
in some cities is as deep-rooted and bitter as that 
between certain labor unions and employers. In 
most instances it is entirely unjustified and arises 
from misunderstandings and differences deliber- 
ately created and constantly fostered by habitual 
trouble makers. Some of those folks are poten- 
tial, if not actual, bolsheviks, and entirely unde- 
serving of confidence, must less of holding teach- 
ing positions. 

But much of the unrest of teachers springs 
from very real causes—from administrative acts 
which are arbitrary and bureaucratic. These are 
the acts of businessmen who carry into public 
office the absolute methods which they employ in 
their offices and factories, or they are the policies 
of professional schoolmen whose expertness 
brooks no independence on the part of mere class 
teachers. 

We need just now a complete restatement of 
the relations of school boards, superintendents, 
teachers and the public. Each of these factors 
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in the scheme of education must understand its 
respective functions and respect the others. De- 
vices must be developed for ensuring participa- 
tion of teachers in the planning of school poli- 
cies and methods, but these must at the same 
time, ensure to the boards and the supervisory 
officers their due powers and rights. Above all 
a spirit of mutual good will, respect and confi- 
dence must be again developed. We should not 
like to see this done by methods that partake of 
“soft pedagogy,” but rather by old-fashioned 
Americanism which implies a square deal all 
around, respect of proper authority and a recog- 
nition of the teacher as an intelligent public 
servant. 


NEW YORK ADOPTS NEW RULES. 


The New York board of education, at its meet- 
ing on July 9th, adopted a series of bylaws gov- 
erning the authority, the functions and the 
duties of its officers, the superintendent of 
schools, the board of superintendents, the asso- 
ciate and district superintendents, the directors 
of attendance and reference, the auditor, the 
superintendent of school supplies and the teach- 
ers’ council. The regulations are only a small 
part of the entire bylaws of the board which 
have become exceedingly voluminous in the 
course of years. The New York schools with 
their enrollment of 700,000 children and their 
corps of 25,000 teachers are larger than the com- 
bined school systems of the ten next largest 
cities in the union and the expenditures which 
amount to $43,000,000 annually are larger than 
the entire state government costs of a dozen 
western states. It will be readily understood 
that so large a school system must be controlled 
by very complete and carefully balanced rules 
and regulations in order that a true form of 
democratic government may result. 

Before the organization of the present board 
of seven members, the management of the city 
schools was in reality in the hands of the com- 
mittees of the board of education while the 
latter devoted itself largely to unavoidable 
and never-ending routine. The present board 
limits itself largely to matters of general policy 
and precedent and depends upon the paid ex- 
perts in both the educational and business de- 
partments for initiative and for the actual ad- 
ministration of the school work. 

It is exceedingly interesting to note that the 
new rules, while they give the superintendent 
and the board of superintendents large powers, 
do not establish a one-man power such as existed 
for years during the time of Supt. Maxwell. The 
board reserves for itself the veto power and the 
power of approval on all such matters as the 
appointment and dismissal of teachers, the '»ca- 
tion of schoolhouses, the construction of build- 
ings, the adoption of courses of study and text- 
books, ete. The superintendents and his pro- 
fessional cabinet—the board of superintendents 
—share the actual work of formulating courses 
of study, fixing standards for teachers, recom- 
mending books, recommending the location of 
school buildings, ete. The superintendent has 
absolute authority in the assignment of teachers 
and in their suspension, and he has considerable 
power too in a variety of professional matters 
that do not involve fixed policies but only pro- 
fessional discretion. 

The new rules of the New York board are in 
direct line with the best practice in American 
city school administration. They are an im- 
provement over the old bylaws in that they are 
considerably briefer, clearer and less detailed. 
They presume that the superintendent, the audi- 
tor, etc., are all professional men with wide ex- 
perience and considerable foresight in that while 
they stand for their professional prerogatives, 
they are quite ready to justify whatever they 


may initiate and direct before the duly ap 
pointed tribunal of the people—the board of 
education. 


DUAL CONTROL OF VOCATIONAL EDUu.- 
CATION. 


The bogey of separate control over vocational 
schools has been held up frequently by school- 
men of the older type, but it has faded into thin 
air before the light of facts which the Federa] 
Board for Vocational Education has recently 
gathered. As time goes on the harmony of the 
state school systems is becoming more and more 
apparent. 

Forty-six of the forty-eight states accepting 
the conditions of the vocational act have, accord- 
ing to the board, “selected as the executive officer 
of the state board of vocational training, either 
the state superintendent of public instruction, 
the commissioner of education, the secretary of 
the state board of education, or the chairman of 
the state board of education.” 

Nine states have no state boards of education. 
“Thirty-two of the 39 states which have state 
boards of education, have designated these 
boards as the state boards of vocational educa- 
tion. Another state makes its board of agricul 
ture its vocational board, and still another makes 
its board of industrial education the state board 
for vocational education. 

“Only six states have created separate boards 
for vocational education, and in each of these 
cases the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion or the secretary of the state board of educa- 
tion is the executive officer, and public officials 
interested in general education are ex-officio 
members of the board.” 

Wisconsin is the only state which has set up 
a complete dual system of control, but here there 
is such an interlinking of the state superintend 
ent’s office with the state board for vocational 
education and so much identity of local school 
personnel that the effect is harmonious. 


A SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 

An example of the proper cooperative spirit 
which should actuate both school boards and 
teachers was given recently by the school people 
of San Diego, Cal. The teachers requested an 
increase of $300 in salary and the board agreed 
that they deserved it. The actual appropriation 
of funds, however, depended upon the board of 
supervisors and there was question whether a 
sufficient increase would be granted to make the 
raises possible. The board and the teachers, 
therefore, incorporated in the contracts with the 
teachers, a clause declaring that the raise could 
be paid provided the money were forthcoming, 
and that should the increase be not available, 
such part of it as the funds allow be paid. The 
board and the teachers combined to ask the 
supervisors for the needed moneys. 

As an illustration of mutual confidence and 
good will, the above is noteworthy. It points to 
a desirable condition which would aid school 
affairs in every city and would remove the obsta- 
cles which many school boards meet in approach- 
ing city councils and state legislatures with 
reasonable and possible requests for additional 
funds. 


SEEK PRINCIPLES. 

It has been the policy of the Schoo. Boarp 
JOURNAL to print news of school happenings and 
notes on school board affairs for two purposes: 
First, to record important events and advances 
in school work, and, second, to reflect tendencies 
and to illustrate sound principles of school ad- 
ministration. Many of the articles which have 
been published have told of local projects and 
achievements for similar reasons of bringing out 
principles and recording progress. 

It is well for school board members, as well as 
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for superintendents and secretaries, in reading 
the columns of the Journal, to seek underlying 
principles as well as plans and methods. Some- 
one has said that the most original man is he 
who can adapt to his own situation and use the 
greatest number of ideas and suggestions. That 
applies especially to school affairs. A plan for 
reducing truancy may not be fitted for any town, 
except the one described in an article. Still, the 
fundamental idea may be adaptable to many 
cities. So, too, a plan of committee organiza- 
tion may well contain a generally applicable 
principle, yet be a failure if followed blindly. 


ECONOMIC CLASSES IN AMERICA. 

The movement for unionizing teachers is, in 
our estimation, a step toward placing the occu- 
pation of teaching in a definite economic class 
rather than an aid toward making it a profes- 
sion. Aside from the direct injury which is be- 
ing done to the teachers as a whole by some of 
their unwise colleagues, there is an undemocratic 
fallacy in the proposition that deserves mention. 

There have been in the United States no fixed 
economic classes. Men have risen from poverty 
to wealth as did the late Andrew Carnegie; they 
have changed from employes to employers; such 
humble workers as barbers have become profes- 
isonal men like doctors. America has meant 
opportunity to immigrants as well as native born 
and no true American of the old school would 
want his boys to be limited to his occupation or 
his social status. The schools are the one single 
large reason for this happy condition. 

To identify teachers definitely with the labor 
movement would be running contrary to the 
democratic condition just described. It would 
be an acceptance of the theory that there is and 
should be a struggle between those who work and 
those who employ workers and would inevitably 
cause all teaching in the schools to be colored by 
the doctrines of class hatred and class exploita- 
tion. It would aid and abet the socialistic ele- 
ments who are making insidious propaganda of 
just this kind. 

On the idea of fixed economic classes Nicholas 
Murray Butler recently observed: 


“Those who teach the justice and the necessity 
of a class struggle are not believers in democ- 
racy. They do not wish to lift all men up; they 
are bent upon pulling some men down. Their 
program is one of destruction, not construction, 
of reaction, not progress. They do not believe 
in the equality of men before the law and in the 
equality of opportunity for all men and all 
women; they believe in a cruel, relentless, ex- 
ploiting class. In other words, they believe in 
privilege and not in free government. Class 
consciousness and democracy are mutually ex- 
clusive. Its logical and necessary result would 
be to tear up the Declaration of Independence, to 
destroy the constitution of the United States 
and to put in their stead a charter of bedlam 
under whose provisions might and might alone 
would make right. Every movement and every 
effort to this end should be challenged pre- 
emtorily in the name of the American people, 
their traditions and their ideals. It is as vitally 
important to oppose autocracy in this form as 
when it comes clad in imperial robes and accom- 
panied with all the instruments of militarism.” 


HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS. 

During the month of September nearly twenty- 
two million young folks, varying in age from the 
little tots in the kindergarten to the serious 
seniors in the university, will return to the class- 
room and will undergo the health dangers inci- 
dent to the change. From outdoor life they are 
transferred suddenly to crowded classrooms, to 
daily hours of physical inactivity, and to close 
association with each other under conditions 
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that are not always the most sanitary. It is not 
to be wondered that each September records a 
big rise in children’s illnesses, as compared with 
July and August, that the proportion of con- 
tagious diseases such as measles, and scarlet 
fever, grows alarmingly. Every urban health 
department is on the alert for an epidemic 
among children within a month after schools 
reopen. 

It would seem that the experience of the last 
year should make school boards alert in antici- 
pating contagious diseases. No school year in 
the memory of present school officials has been 
so disturbed and disorganized, so hard on teach- 
ers, and so damaging to children as has been the 
year of the influenza epidemics. Whether there 
will be outbreaks of the same disease during 
1919-20, no one can predict. But school boards 
ean take precautions by proper medical inspec- 
tion and supervision, and by adequate inspection 
and constant maintenance of hygienic conditions 
of school buildings. The first week in Septem- 
ber is not too early to start. 


SCHOOL BUILDING POLICIES. 

The high cost of construction combined with 
the inactivity of two years makes the present 
building problem of some school boards ex- 
tremely difficult. Shall the character of the 
facilities for education be reduced? Shall con- 
struction be cheapened? Shall temporary meas- 
ures of relief be adopted ? 

To the first question the public will give an 
emphatic negative answer, if it is at all in the 
confidence of the school board. To the second, 
the school board’s own sense of responsibility for 
the safety of the children and for the best and 
most economic use of school funds will protest 
and refuse. The third question alone affords an 
opportunity for a satisfactory solution. 

While each situation requires study and an 
individual solution, it is hardly possible that 
some compromise cannot be found. In this con- 
nection, Portland, Oregon, seems to be unique 
in resorting entirely to temporary barracks to 
house its surplus school population. The avail- 
able building funds of every city school district 
ean be divided so that a portion is devoted to 
complete, permanent school buildings which are 
fire safe and in every way adequate to meet 
the educational and community requirements. 
Strictly temporary buildings may then be erected 
to give every child, who is not placed in a per- 
manent school, a comfortable, sanitary place in 
a classroom that is not crowded and stations in 
an assembly hall and a manual training shop 
or a household arts room. The problem is one 
of properly apportioning the funds between the 
two types of schoolhouses. 

Just here it may be well to point to a danger 
resulting from the successful use of temporary 
buildings. It is very easy to fall into the atti- 
tude of mind of letting well enough alone and of 
so continuing temporary school housing indefi- 
nitely. The existence of makeshift schoolrooms 
no matter how satisfactory they may be, should 
be a reproach to a community and a spur to the 
school board to seek adequate building funds. 


SEPARATE BONDING OF SCHOOL DIS5- 
TRICTS. 


In promoting the very laudable movement of 
separating city schools from municipal govern- 
ments, school boards have been led to favor 
separate power of bonding as well as of taxing. 
The argument is made that since the city schools 
are in reality state institutions, the school board 
should have the independent power of ordering 
bond elections for any sums which they need for 
building purposes. 

Theoretically, this argument is sound, but in 
practice it works to the disadvantage of both 
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school district and municipality. The very sim- 
ple reason is that investors shy at bonds secured 
by a community which has largely extended its 
bonding limit by authorizing two bodies to place 
obligations on the same property. There is a 
decided prejudice against school bonds which are 
issued independently of the municipality unless 
the combined bonding limit of both school board 
and city do not exceed a conservative limit of 
seven per cent which ordinarily obtained in mu- 
nicipalities. 

School boards will do well in our opinion, to 
exercise prudence in asking for high bond limits 
for school purposes. Independence from the 
municipal bonding authority is not necessary. 
A fair share of the total limit granted the city 
is sufficient provided the school board has the 
right to determine when and how its credit is to 
be used. 

School boards err, too, in requiring that their 
bonds be made payable only in a local bank. For 
smaller communities, such an arrangement is a 
decided disadvantage and interferes with the 
natural market for bonds. It is highly desirable 
that school bonds be made payable not only thru 
a local banking institution but also in some 
central local banking city like New York, Ohi- 
cago, or the city of the federal reserve bank in 
the district in which the community is located. 


Politics and schools do not mix well as every 
community learns again and again from bitter 
experience. Chattanooga is just now engaged 
in a fight due to the dismissal of Supt. Winder 
for purely political reasons. Citizens who have 
objected to the appointment of Mr. R. L. Jones 
as successor to Mr. Winder, have brought an 
injunction suit on the basis that Mr. Jones is 
not a resident. The suit has brought into ques- 
tion the security of the positions of some forty 
teachers and the schools may be seriously em- 
barrassed by resignations or enforced dismissals. 


Good resolutions are conventionally made at 
New Year. Here is one for the school board 
member for September: 

(1) I will visit the schools for at least two 
hours each month, 

(2) I will spend at least an hour weekly in 
reading some worth-while literature on school 
administration. 

A British teachers’ magazine ridicules the 
suggestion that teaching as an occupation be 
stabilized by granting knighthood to a number 
of teachers each year and points out that ade- 
quate salaries will go farther than a title that is 
not hereditary in origin. We in America have 
surrounded teaching with a social position that 
has been poor pay for unselfish service. In prin- 
ciple, we are not unlike our British cousins. 

Education is the slogan of the new army of the 
United States. Advertising matter issued to ob- 
tain recruits contains frequent references to the 
educational advantages of the marine corps, the 
regular army, the navy, etc. Every army post 
is now an educational institution and every navy 
yard is a vocational school. 


New York City is to undergo shortly another 
survey of its school system. The board of edu- 
cation will manage the undertaking and the busi- 
ness side of the schools will be especially studied. 
The survey is not to find fault with existing con- 
ditions so much as it is to suggest remedies and 
improvements. 


Mr. Edgar L. Cotting has been elected Busi- 
ness Manager of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Mobile County. Mr. Cotting will 
have control of all the business affairs of the 
schools in the city and county of Mobile. His 
offices are located in Barton Academy, which is 
the high school of the city of Mobile. 
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AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR SMALL 
CITIES. 


W. W. Lewton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cicero, Tl. 

The school official charged with the duty of 
keeping the school district books in a small 
city rarely has the time or the training to 
initiate and carry on a system, in which com- 
plicated forms and intricate accounting are used. 
The amount and extent of the school plant, the 
number and character of the expenditures, and 
the sources and the amount of the income, are 
all few and simple and he can see no reason for 
a complicated bookkeeping system. 

If he is a business man, it is invariably the 
case that his own accounting is simple and 
limited in its scope. If he is a clerk to the 
superintendent, it is more than likely that he has 
a multiplicity of duties, so that he has com- 
paratively little time left for bookkeeping. 
When he is the professional head of the school 
system, it is likely that his professional duties 
are so important and keep him so busy that he 
only has a few minutes per month to hurriedly 
catch up with the transactions that have 
occurred. 

A simple bookkeeping system which meets the 
needs of nearly any city has been worked out 
in Cicero, Il., and is in successful use in that 
community. It consists of a small ledger, with 
loose leaves, so arranged that the titles of the 
accounts can be placed at the head of each page. 
Such a ledger is perfectly adapted to any state 
system of accounting, and is especially well 
suited for the national uniform system of ac- 
counting suggested by the United States Bureau 
of Education and the National Association of 
School Accounting Officers. 

Accompanying this article is a copy of the 
form used for the ledger page and an outline of 
the ledger index. It will be noted that the latter 
divides all school expenditures into nine classi- 
fications. It is likely, however, that these classi- 
fications would not be accepted by any com- 
munity without considerable changes according 
to local conditions and needs. The ledger index 
is as follows: 

Ledger Index. 


I. General Control: Key 
Er G-1 
2. Superintendent’s ................ G-2 
I Sd 0660 0c0s ccacecsene G-3 
Ee 


II. Instruction: 


1. Teachers’ salaries ................ I-1 
SU CEINRD oo. 0 cccscccceccees I-2 
3. Supervisors (music-drawing-writ- 
ing, grade, etc.)........cecceeees I-3 
4. Stationery and supplies (used in 
ED 5 G0b505.62 F080 0600006 1-4 
5. Books (not library)— 
(a) Supplementary reading. ... .I-5-a 
PEED bieS Sc cccccceeccdcecs dO 
EE, b.be4 beeen 0a ue eu I-5-e 
NS ieee atin geod is at [-5-d 


(e) Library (Teachers)........I-5-e 
6. Other expenses of instruction. 


III. Operation: 


NL ee O-1 
Te a ee kek bb bases 0-2 
ES EE ne 0-3 











IV. 


VI. 


VII. 





Gi CA) GERORPIGIEY 6g ccc ccc csccccee Orbea 
(1) power hou 60.0 8 es een 
EES eee 

Tie on os cae mbeeeedé ce O-4-b 
eR a bad OMe ad-0 40 6 e000 000 ee 

6. Janitors’ supplies ................0-6 

Maintenance: 
1. Repairs and up-keep of Bldgs. ....M-1 
2. Repair and replacement of equip- 
i cAts Ciel Wk b60004 00 00 0% oR 

I sna eh v as bavéd tveens ae M-3 

ENTE Tae 

EO a 

6. Interest on teac rw rs’ warrants... .M-6 

RE aoncs SoG bkls boas keaee eee ont 

TREE Cine Civ bcd devcdvoescs M-8 

J a er 

10. Transportation .......... .M-10 
et th ors k he bcaen be oe ha M-11 


Auailiary Agencies: 


ie Bibs cides ed-nvie ve sc avd \A-1 
2. Promotion of health 


(a) Supervisor .AA-2-a 


eee ee AA-2-b 
(c) Supplies ...............AA-2-e 
(d) Laboratory AA-2-d 
3. Compulsory education 
(Truant officer, etc.)..........AA-3 
4. Evening Schools ...............AA-4 
5. Vacation Schools ..............AA-5 
6. School Gardens ................ AA-6 
Capital, Acquisition and Construction: 
: F Land COCOHC CHLOE SELES COE CCE® CA-1 
2. New Buildings— 
(a) General contract........CA-2-a 
EE cccice ceed eke ce CA-2-b 
Se RE oie ccd ceneces CA-2-c 
(d) Electricity .............CA-2-d 
(e) Vacuum cleaner......... CA-2-e 
(f) Architect fees ..........CA-2-f 
(cz) Hardware and other inci- 
dentals ..CA-2-¢ 
3. Equipment (new), not repairs, 
(Furniture, ete.)..........CA-3 
4. Alteration of old buildings, 
DEED Sitibg bededs ese cers CA-4 
5. Site Improvement .............. CA-5 
6. Temporary buildings ........... CA-6 
Liquidation of Indebtedness: 
a Se eT eee L-1 
9. Interest on bonds.....0..cccceree-bsB 
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School Lands and Funds. 

Under the Arkansas constitution, art. 14, § 1, 
pledging the state to maintain efficient system of 
free schools, school facilities must be afforded 
where taxation for maintenance is imposed, but 
approximate equality and uniformity is all that 
can be required, especially in location and main- 
tenance of rural schools.—Krause v. Thompson, 
211 S. W. 925, Ark. 

There is no constitutional limit placed on the 
legislature with reference to the formation of 
school districts nor as to the agencies the state 
shall adopt for providing for free schools; IIli- 
nois constitution, art. 8, § 1, expressly providing 
that the general assembly shall provide a thoro 
and efficient system of free schools.—Fisher v. 
Fay, 122 N. E. 811, Ill. 

Schools and School Districts. 

Inasmuch as the legislature may form and con- 
stitute any territory it may see fit into a school 
district and give to it corporate powers as such 
without any vote or consent of the people, and 
may authorize the organization of high school 
districts out of compact and contiguous territory, 
it may, by a curative act, validate any proceed- 
ing which it might have authorized in advance, 
and hence the validating act approved June 14, 
1917, (Illinois laws of 1917, p. 744), purporting 
to validate all elections for the organization of 
high school districts, was valid and within the 
powers of the legislature.—Fisher v. Fay, 122 N. 
BE. Sil, Til. 

An act approved June 14, 1917, (fllinois laws 
of 1917, p. 744) purporting to validate all elections 
for the organization of high school districts, etc., 
had the effect to make valid every act of a board 
of education which, under the general school law, 
boards of education were empowered to do and 
performed.—Fisher v. Fay, 122 N. E. 811, Ill. 

The validating act approved June 14, 1917, 
(laws of 1917, p. 784), purporting to validate all 
elections for the organization of high school dis- 
tricts, ete, does not violate the due process 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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AIDS TO FUEL ECONOMY 


While the federal control of fuel has been 
removed, it is likely that conditions will exist 
thruout the United States during the coming 
winter that will make fuel economy as import- 
ant and necessary as in 1918. There is still a 
shortage of coal and a lack of easy transporta- 
tion and the growing labor troubles in the coal 
mining districts and among railroad employes 
all point to shortages that will be larger in the 
winter than they have been during the first nine 
months of the year. 

School boards will be wise not only to insure 
an adequate coal supply but also to make every 
possible arrangement to forestall any waste or 
uneconomical use of coal supplies. Even where 
coal is plentiful, the high cost of all materials 
entering into school service and the general in- 
sufficiency of school funds make economy im- 
perative. 

In connection with fuel economy, it is well 
for school authorities to consider the causes of 
high coal consumption and to obviate such as 
ean be readily managed. A circular issued last 
fall by the Massachusetts Fuel Administration 
points out three causes which usually contribute 
to the burning of more than a reasonable amount 
of coal in school plants: 

1. The structural condition of the buildings. 

2. The condition and equipment of the heat 
ing plant and the fuel. 

8. The lack of supervision by the school 
board over the buildings, janitors, teachers and 
classes looking to the fullest cooperation for 
economy in the use of coal. 

Faulty Structural Conditions. 

A bulletin prepared by Mr. Alfred S. Kellogg, 
consulting engineer, and issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Fuel Administration makes the follow- 
ing valuable suggestions concerning the struc- 
tural condition of buildings and improvements 
which will obviate coal wastage: 

“Leaky Windows. It is doubtful if a window 
of the average size found in classrooms, having 
a hole in a single pane of glass six inches or so 
in diameter would be tolerated. Yet such a hole 
in many cases does not fully represent the leak- 
age of air around the casing and sash of a 
schoolroom window. If there are five or six 
windows in each room it is not difficult to real- 
ize where the coal goes. Metal weather strips 
are coal savers. They are better than the usual 
double window. Neither, however, entirely pre- 
vent leakage and attention should also be given 
to caulking the openings between the casings 
and walls. 

“What happens with leaky windows is that on 
the windward side of the buildings the air leaks 
inward and greatly cools the rooms, while on 
the lee side the air leakage is outward, taking 
with it the heat that should have gone to the 
windward rooms. ‘This 
forcing of the heating apparatus and consequent 
loss of fuel. Weather strips or double windows 
should be applied to the windows on both the 
windward and lee sides of the building. 

“A Shut-off Damper for each vent flue is a 
necessity if a great waste of fuel is to be pre- 
vented. Their absence (or, if installed, the lack 
of attention), causes the rooms to become ex- 


condition compels a 


cessively cold at night and increases the amount 
of coal burned. 

“A curved damper at the vent outlet from a 
room is rarely tight fitting. A well fitting cur- 
tain that can be drawn down over the outlet is 
much better, but it should fit tightly to the 
sides of the opening to prevent air entering the 
room from the flue due to “back drafts,” as well 
as to prevent leakage from the room. A pair of 
light wooden doors would serve the same pur- 
pose. Whatever device is installed should be 


readily accessible and the janitor should be given 
explicit directions to close all such dampers 
within an hour after the close of school sessions 
during the heating season. 

In addition to the shut-off 
dampers mentioned above every heat flue and 
every vent flue should have a damper of heavy 
design which should be adjusted to give the 
proper volume of air, and then rigidly fixed in 
position. They should be placed where they 
cannot be reached and changed by unauthorized 
persons. No manipulation of this damper from 
day to day is necessary. 


“Fixed Dampers. 


“Where a supply fan is installed the adjust- 
ment of such fixed dampers may be made at 
any time, but in a gravity ventilating system 
it can be made only when the outside tempera 
ture is below freezing. The adjustment of the 
fixed dampers can only be made with accuracy 
by the use of an anemometer by an engineer 
familiar with its use. 

Under this heading sug- 
gestions are made for repairs that affect coal 
saving. 


“(reneral Repatrs. 


“The ceilings of the cold air and ventilating 


chambers may need replastering or covering 


Holes in such ceilings permit the 
circulation of air thru the heating apparatus 


with metal. 
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and rooms that is far from sanitary; they in- 
crease the fire hazard and, when found in cold 
air room ceilings, are the cause of cold floors in 
the classrooms. A state law requires such ceil- 
ings to be of metal or of metal lath and plaster. 

“Stop-offs should be installed around “in- 
direct” stacks to prevent by-passing of cold air, 
and the casings of stacks found to be in bad 
condition should be repaired. 

“Cold air windows in many cases may not 
close tightly, allowing cold air to leak into the 
buildings at night. 

“Openings around steam and air pipes pass- 
ing thru the brick walls of heating stacks should 
be stopped.” 

Condition of Heating Plant and Fuel. 

In discussing boilers, Mr. Kellogg suggests 
that the brick settings of all boilers should be 
carefully examined for leaks. “Cold air due to 
the chimney draft is very readily drawn into 
the combustion chamber thru the seams and 
cracks in brickwork and around pipe and door 
openings. Cold air thus drawn thru the setting 
absorbs the heat which is carried up the chimney 
and lost, thus increasing the coal bill. Leaks 
can be easily located by the use of a lighted 
candle the flame of which will be drawn into 
the setting by the chimney draft. 

“To stop such leaks, have applied to the en- 
tire setting and top a coating of plastic boiler 


(Continued on cage 62) 
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SOLICITING AND ADVERTISING ABOL- 
ISHED IN RHODE ISLAND SCHOOLS. 
The city superintendents of Rhode Island, at 

a recent conference adopted thirteen rules for 
keeping out of the schools money-raising schemes 
and solicitations for special causes. The rules 
are similar to those long in force in Providence 
but have now been made uniform for the state 
as a whole. The rules which are to be strictly 
enforced are expected to put an end to abuses 
and make the work of the schools uninterrupted 
and more generally effective. 

1. The aims of the regulations, as set forth 
in the opening paragraph, provide that “inasmuch 
as the schools belong to all the people and are 
conducted for the benefit of all the people, it is 
inconsistent to permit the pupils to turn aside 
from prescribed functions unless, in the judg- 
ment of the constituted authority, such a course 
is without question for the general welfare and 
not prejudicial to the interests of the pupils.’ 
The remaining provisions are as follows: 

2. “No person should be permitted to address 
the pupils of a public school without the author- 
ity of the superintendent or the school com- 
mittee.” This ruling was made necessary by the 
number of requests from people interested in 
various organizations who wanted an opportunity 
to present their particular cause before the chil- 
dren of the schools. 

3. “There should be no advertising of any 
matter or exploitation of any cause in the 
schools thru the distribution of circulars or 
articles or by announcement unless it is related 
directly to the educational interests of the 
schools and has the approval of the superintend- 
ent or the school committee.” The third princi- 
ple was made necessary by the sending of cir- 
culars and advertising matter of all kinds to the 
schools for distribution. 

Advertising schemes thru the schools have been 
tried at different times and this new rule is to 
prevent that sort of promotion. For instance, in 
the past, numerous private educational institu- 
tions have endeavored to reach the graduating 
classes of grammar schools to present their line 
of work to the pupils. In many instances the 
pupils would be impressed with the suggestions 
of these schools and would be inclined to stop 
their high school training to take up the busi- 
ness college work with the immediate end in 
view of earning money. While this is recognized 
as perfectly legitimate, the school authorities pre- 
fer the children to receive advertising material 
outside the school premises. 


4. Requests for lists of addresses of pupils 
are to be denied those asking them, and permis- 
sion is not to be given to copy lists of addresses 
from school registers. To secure addresses of 
families with children of school age is a profit- 
able way of finding a fertile field for advertising 
commodities of interest to parents with school 
children. The superintendents feel that the chil- 
dren’s addresses and school registers are private 
matters and should not be available to those who 
are seeking a market for their wares. 


5. Exaggerated instances are chosen to prove 
why these rulings are necessary, tho the need for 
rule 5, forbidding soliciting agents to interview 
pupils or teachers in school buildings, is plain, 
since there are many things for pupils to learn 
and comparatively little time in which to acquire 
knowledge. 

6. Photographers also are not allowed to take 
pictures of pupils or teachers on school premises 
without proper authority. This rule has been 
partially enforced for some time, tho in outlying 
districts it may not have been so clearly under- 
stood. 

7-8. Principles seven and eight deal with the 
question of collecting money in the schools for 
all kinds of purposes. The schoo! authorities feel 
that “the collecting of money from pupils at 
school should be very carefully restricted and 
permitted only by authority of the superintend- 
ent or the school committee.” The notice con- 
tinues: “To place children under the necessity 
of either contributing or being publicly noted 
for the failure to do so is unfair and inconsistent 
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with the theory that the schools are entirely 
free,” 

All kinds of attempts to collect money are dis- 
couraged under these rulings even old-fashioned 
class pin, class banquet committee funds as well 
as attempts to urge children to pledge definite 
sums. 

“The difficulty of asking children to pledge 
definite sums,” said one of the grammar masters, 
in discussing the new rulings, “is that children 
have, as a general rule, no definite income. They 
make a pledge in good faith, intending to fulfill it 
and then are unable to come anywhere near keep- 
ing their pledge. This is a bad thing. In my 
school I even discourage the collecting of money 
for class gifts tho I have allowed the graduat- 
ing classes to be responsible for an entertainment 
to raise money for a gift to the school, for an 
entertainment does not take the money directly 
from the pockets of the fathers and motlrrs.” 

9. “It is inadvisable to resort to methods that 
involve the recognition of special distinctions or 
privileges for groups of pupils since such prac- 
tices are a hindrance to the inculcation of the 
spirit of democracy that is based on equality.” 
This rule goes on to state that membership in 
welfare organizations and participation in work 
should pertain to the entire schools rather than 
individual classes. 

In commenting upon this regulation, it is sug- 
gested that all distinctions of this sort be made 
a matter of class distinction rather than distinc- 
tion of individual pupils as it is more democratic 
and more American. This same thing is true in 
regard to the question of prizes. For decades 
people have thought that it was a fine thing to 
offer prizes to pupils. A large number of educa- 
tors have come to doubt the advisability of offer- 
ing prizes in lower schools for individual attain- 
ment. The younger children have not sufficient 
poise and equanimity for offering of prizes to be 
of benefit to them. The discouragement felt by 
the children who fail to receive prizes more than 
offsets the advantages gained by the individual 
who wins the prize.” 

10. “ ‘The practice of offering children prizes 
or special rewards for essays or other accom- 
plishments as a means for the promotion of any 
cause should not be permitted. It involves un- 
wise discrimination and the intended benefits 
may be secured by less objectionable methods. 
Moreover, the educational benefit that is sought 
by such prizes is usually included in the regular 
curriculum of school work as far as it is deemed 
advisable by school authorities.’ Certain princi- 
ples that might be learned by the pupils in writ- 
ing essays, for instance, on suggested subjects 
for prizes should be taught as far as advisable 
with the regular school work or else we have 
failed in our teaching.” 

Where contests still are permitted in the 
schools a change has been made in the method of 
arranging the affairs. “The great blunder in the 
past was making the affairs conspicuous and 
allowing parents and friends to be present. Now 
contests are arranged simply and the whole affair 
is as inconspicuous as possible. Along this line 
was the ruling made some time ago that the 
graduating classes should not be allowed to dis- 
play flowers. When the pupils were allowed to 
have flowers some of the children with many 
friends would appear with great masses of 
flowers, while others, who were not as well off, 
would have almost nothing..” 

11. In regard to local or national organiza- 
tions, the rule reads: “Requests of either local 
or national organizations for the introduction of 
patriotic or philanthropic activities in the schools 
should be accepted with caution and discrimina- 
tion to prevent duplication or confusion and an 
unwarranted amount of interference with regular 
work. 

In commenting upon this ruling a principal of 
a school said: “We believe in collecting money 
for certain worthy objects. Last year we had a 
Red Cross fund and the whole school pitched in 
once a week, perhaps, on Friday afternoons for 
half an hour or an hour and did Red Cross work. 
Our war savings societies are being reorganized 
to continue the War Savings Stamp and Thrift 
Stamp work. We collect money for Decoration 
Day to place flowers upon the graves of the veter- 
ans. We are now collecting money for a French 
orphan. It is a difficult thing to draw the line, 
for it is good to teach the children to give money 
for worthy causes.” 

The principles have been drawn up to help in- 
dividual principals to determine what questions 
they may settle for themselves and what may be 
referred to the superintendent or the school com- 
mittee. They tend to discourage the exploitation 
of unnecessary causes thru the schools and make 
it easier for legitimate and important causes to 


secure a hearing. The euperintendent and the 
school committee are to be referred to in all cases 
of doubt. Worthy solicitations will not be barred, 
tho solicitations in general will be restricted. 
Children will not be over-taxed but the new rules 
still make it possible for children to learn the 
joy of giving and the pleasure of service while 
they are in school. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The cost of education has increased $2.52 for 
each pupil in the Philadelphia schools during the 
past year. In the preceding five years the cost 
increased only $1.08. 

State Supt. E. C. Brooks of North Carolina an- 
nounces that approximately $6,500,000 will be 
spent on new school buildings during the next 
year. The cities will spend about three million 
dollars, the smaller towns about two million, and 
the rural districts about one million and a half. 

In a circular letter to the superintendents of 
schools in his state, Supt. Brooks lays down a 
set of six principles which he believes should 
serve as a guide in the planning and erection of 
school buildings. These principles are as follows: 

“1. In the larger towns and cities a complete 
building plan should now be prepared sufficiently 
comprehensive to provide for their needs for the 
next generation, and what building is done this 
year should be done with a reference to this plan. 
The location of the buildings has much to do 
with the cost of conducting the school, for build- 
ings may be so grouped as to simplify the grad- 
ing and classification of pupils, facilitate instruc- 
tion and reduce the total cost of conducting the 
school. 

“2. In every town and city the ground selected 
should be sufficiently large to provide ground for 
athletic fleld and space for teacher’s residence 
and for any enlargement of the school building. 
This is exceedingly important because as the 
evidences show today many towns are not going 
to considerable expense because such foresight 
was not exercised some years ago. 

“3. The plan of any building under sixteen 
rooms should be arranged in units so that one 
unit at a time may be added. This will reduce 
materially the cost of building in the future. 

“4. The smaller towns would find it very bene- 
ficial to lay plans for one large plant with 
grounds amply large to meet all future needs. 
Having secured sufficient grounds now the cost 
of land will not be an item in the future. 

“5. Whenever an auditorium is provided for, 
if it is so constructed that it may be used also 
for a gymnasium, the students will get the double 
advantage from it and there will be an economy 
of the use of public money and afford better edu- 
cational opportunities for the children. The 
classrooms may be so grouped around the hall- 
ways and sliding doors may be provided so that 
classrooms and hallways may be converted into 
an auditorium. It is wise to make this double use 
of the auditorium. 

“€. A good architect is the least expensive and 
buildings should be erected that are safe from fire 
and of substantial construction, and one economy 
in constructing a building is in utilizing all the 
available space. It is poor economy to put large 
sums of money into a building cut up into large 
hallways and small spaces that cannot be used 
with profit to the pupils. Proper regard should 
be had for lighting, heating and ventilation.” 

The board of education of Atlanta, Ga., is con- 
templating an action in the courts to obtain for 
the public schools 22 per cent of the city’s funds 
in addition to the sum of $131,000 which the 
state will pay directly. The action follows a 
claim made by the members that since the 
schools are no longer under the control of the 
city council, that the state school fund should be 
paid directly to the board and not to the city 
comptroller, as has been done formerly. The 
council proposes to deduct the amount of the 
state fund from the city’s school appropriation 
and give only the remainder to the board. 

The school board of Milwaukee has adopted a 
budget of $3,251,458 for the next year. There is 
an uncommitted balance of $20,073 in hand. 

A controversy has arisen between the board of 
education of New Haven, Conn., and the city 
board of finance relative to methods of present- 
ing bills and vouchers for approval by the city 
authorities. The controversy arose thru the pre- 
sentation of a bulk voucher for $40,000 desig- 
nated simply as special expenses. The city 
authorities are of the opinion that the exact 
nature of the purposes of the money should be 
designated and they have ruled that the board 
shall hereafter set forth the items for which 
money is requested whenever a request for funds 
is made thru the board of finance. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Columbia University, New York City 
| New York University, New York City 
| City College, New York City 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Western Reserve College and 


Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa 
University of Illinois, Champaign, III. 


University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 


Another 


endorsement of 


F Victor Educational Supremacy * 


A few of the many institutions of learning in which courses 
in Music Appreciation were given this summer illustrated with 


the Victrola and Victor Records: 


Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. 


These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions have taken 
this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the Victrola, Victor 
















































University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Ginn & Company Summer School, 
Lake Forest, IIl. | 


Silver Burdett Summer School, Boston, Mass. | 
Silver Burdett Summer School, Evanston, IIl. 
New Jersey Summer School, Ocean City, N. J. | 
Maryland Summer School, Ocean City, Md. | 
Connecticut Summer School, Danbury, Conn. | 
School of Music, Northampton, Mass. | 
State Campaign, South Dakota | 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. | 





Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 
In the schools, this great country places a trust—the respon- 

sibility of directing the development of the child into the citizen. 
The superintendents, principals, and teachers are true to 

that trust when they give the children the advantages of a 






















completely balanced education, the practical idealism which 
arouses the spirit, trains the mind, and develops the body. 
Equip your schools with Victrolas and Victor Records. 






For full information, write 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
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trademark,.“‘His Master's Voice.” It is on all pro- : Hui 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. i HE 
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Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under : 

the instrument safe and secure (4 
and the cabinet “9 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 
writing surface. 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, while 
ain artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 

} placed regularly. In comparison, the word ‘‘economy” 


: q is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
The ‘KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 


. re Prag does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 


does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 




















These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 


Send for it today. 














B-26—Closet 


B-11% S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 











First National Bank Bldg., 





KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 








(Concluded from Page 60) 

The school board of Cleveland has prepared a 
complete building program providing for a build- 
ing fund of $12,000,000 to be spent during a per- 
iod of twelve years. The program provides for 
new sites amounting to $905,000, the completion 
of existing new structures at a cost of $218,000 
and the erection of new structures at a cost of 
$11,245,000. 

The buildings will in general be of the one- 
story type of architecture and the cost of the 
construction will be covered by a bond issue of 
$4,000,000. 

St. Paul, Minn. The annual budget for the next 
year is estimated at approximately $500,000. The 
budget will include salary increases for teachers 
amounting to $300,000. 

The school board of Chicago has given bonuses 
of approximately $564,059 to the teachers and 
principals. The bonuses are for the first six 
months of the year and are intended as a means 
of combatting the high cost of living. The pay- 
ment of increased salaries and bonuses and 
higher school costs generally has created a 
deficit of $7,000,000. 


AIDS TO FUEL ECONOMY. 
(Continued from Page 59) 
cement. This is a cheap and efficient remedy. 
The material may be bought from several deal- 
ers. 

“Shaking Grates should be installed where 
the bottom of boiler feed doors is not on a level 
with the top of the grates. These will get rid 
of ashes and clinkers without stirring up the 
fuel bed, a process which tends to produce more 
clinkers. 

“To avoid scale, provision should be made in 
the boiler piping for readily introducing soda 
ash into the boilers. 

“Leaks in valves should be stopped. Particu- 
larly examine the blow-off valves or cocks, and 
traps of every type. In nearly every case they 
will be found to leak. 

“Hot Air Furnaces. Make fire-box gas-tight. 


All cracks should be cemented or a new section 
put in. Otherwise coal-gas will be carried to 
the rooms. Hot-air pipes should pitch well up- 
ward from the furnace and should be of ample 
area. Recirculating pipes to corridor furnaces 
are generally too small. They should have the 
same area as the furnace grate. 

“Firing Tools. Furnace fires cannot be prop 
erly cared for unless the fireman is furnished 
with suitable firing tools for the work. This is 
quite an important item in the efficiency of a 
heating plant. 

“Damper Regulators. In steam heating plants 
a damper regulator that will operate gradually 
according to the pressure in the boilers is a 
prime necessity. It will unquestionably control 
the draft and steam pressure better than can be 
done by hand and should be installed in every 
plant to save fuel. A regulator for use on a 
low pressure boiler should be sensitive, having 
a diaphragm of large diameter. 

“Smoke Pipe Dampers. In plants where 
warm air furnaces or cast-iron sectional boilers 
are installed there should be a “check draft” 
damper in the smoke pipe, besides the ordinary 
turn-damper. This check draft-damper controls 
the rate at which the fire burns much the same 
as the throttle controls an engine. The turn 
damper should fit smoke pipe loosely. With the 
average heater it should be kept nearly closed. 

“Pipe Insulation. The supply mains and 
branches in the boiler room (or preferably in the 
whole basement) should be well insulated with 
some form of pipe covering. Nothing about the 
boiler and piping system will pay greater divi- 
dends by saving coal than good pipe and boiler 
covering. 

“The return piping may well be covered also, 
but it is of less importance than the supply pip- 


Worth Building 





Easton, Penna. 


ing. Cover all valves up to their bonnets and 
all pipes and fittings one-half inch and larger 
with either standard thick Magnesia-Asbestos 
Moulded Covering or 5-ply Asbestos Air Cell 
Covering. The former is the better insulator. 

“Long runs of warm air furnace piping, also 
long smoke pipes where the draft is sluggish 
should be covered with single ply corrugated 
asbestos sheets and a wrapping of heavy build- 
ing paper wired on. The same applies to a warm 
air pipe passing through a cold basement or cold 
room 

“Air Rotation. Arrangement should be made 
wherever possible for recirculating the air thru 
the classrooms, corridors assembly halls and the 
steain heating stacks or warm air furnaces. The 
reason for doing this is to avoid taking cold air 
from out of doors for heating the building when 
school is not in session. 

“Provision for doing this should be made in 
every case where a system of air rotation is not 
now in use. In nearly every building this can 
be accomplished at little expense, and will re- 
sult in saving considerable coal. 

“Kind of Fuel. It is suggested that a com- 
petent fireman be employed to instruct the jani- 
tors in the proper methods of securing maximum 
results in firing the boilers and furnaces. 

“In most school heating plants, soft coal may 
be burned without any change of equipment if 
the janitors are properly instructed in stoking. 
The Massachusetts Fuel Administration will 
furnish a bulletin on burning soft coal on re- 
quest. 

“If a supply of coke is available, it may be 
used in plants where the janitors have but one 
building to attend to provided there is a strong 
chimney draft. 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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| MAKE YOUR SCHOOL A LEADER 


1] No school can reach the top notch of efficiency unless all the elements | 
| necessary to the most efficient management are present. | 
The school which makes the best record is that school which not only 
furnishes the best in mental training, but also provides for the most health- 
ful surroundings for its pupils. This is an established fact which is brought ; 
out here simply to emphasize the necessity for right ventilation in schools. 
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TRADE MARK 


equipment is in use in a great number of leading schools and colleges as 
well as those lesser known and is the type of ventilating equipment which 
insures fresh, pure air in the schoolroom no matter what the condition of 
the outdoor air. 

If you are interested in knowing how “Sirocco” equipment can be used to 
advantage, whether in schools now under construction or in remodeling 


work, we would like to send you full information. Our booklet, “Three 
Questions Concerning School Ventilation” contains much interesting information compiled 
by an authority on school ventilating problems. Do you want a copy of this book? 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd. 
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A Sanitation Message 


O you, who know the real importance 
of absolute schoolroom sanitation, 


Northern Fibre Folded Towels offer ‘the 
solution of a perplexing problem. 


This new and distinctly different towel 
is absolutely sanitary. Made from the 
heart of northern spruce logs, nothing 
could be cleaner. 


Offering an individual towel for 
each pair of hands, there is no 
possibility of the spreading of 
disease germs, sO common with 
cloth towels. Delivered one ata 
time from a closed cabinet the 
towel reaches the hands of the 
user as clean as the Northland 
from whence it comes. 
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To School Officials 


Made from long fibred spruce, Northern Fibre Folded Towels are unusu- 
ally strong yet they are of cloth-like consistency and ideally absorbent. 


Neat, dainty, wholesomely clean, they are the logical equipment for 
school lavatories. The fact that they are remarkably economical is 
merely incidental to their perfect sanitation. 


e ° ffer A letter will bring you, gratis, a neat package of 
Sp cial O twenty-five Northern Fibre Folded Towels. Only 





a trial can properly present all of the advantages of these ‘‘better’’ towels. 


Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 


Sold only through legitimate trade channels. 
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mae: LOCKERS 











standard of quality. 


school. 
lished name. 


shelving, bins, etc. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





HE name “Durand” is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence in steel lockers. 


Your architect knows Durand Steel Lockers. 
To him the name means a definite and high 


Durand Steel Lockers have a splendid reputa- 
tion. When you buy lockers witha reputation 
you cannot go wrong, no matter how little you 
may know about makes of lockers. 


You buy lockers to last the lifetime of the 
Buy lockers that have a well-estab- 


Send for catalogue of Stee] Lockers, or of steel 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 














(Continued from Page 62) 

“Hard coal should be reserved for those heat- 
ing plants where the janitors divide their time 
between several buildings. Less attention is 
required to run a hard coal fire. 

“A mixture of soft coal and small sizes of 
hard coal (pea or No. 1 Buckwheat) makes a 
good fuel where the chimney draft is very 
strong. Probably not more than thirty per cent 
of the hard cqal can be burned in the mixture. 
These small sizes of hard coal also make an 
economical fuel for banking hard coal fires at 
night in combination with the larger sizes of 
anthracite. They are applied as a top dressing.” 

Supervision of School Buildings. 

“Room Temperatures. About ten per cent 
saving in fuel can be effected by keeping the 
classroom at 65 degrees rather than at 70 de 
grees. The lower temperature is also the more 
healthful. If the heating year is started at 65 
degrees and this temperature is maintained there 
will be no discomfort to pupils and teachers. 
If, however, such a rule is not put in force un- 
til December, postive discomfort will result. 

“Teachers and pupils alike should be encour 
aged to wear sufficient clothing to keep them 
warm at the lower room temperature. 

“Install in every classroom and assembly hall 
an accurate thermometer and have a chart pre 
pared for an hourly record of room tempera 
tures. Assign a pupil the task of keeping the 
record and good results will follow. (A sample 
form is suggested on Page 59.) 

“Have the manufacturer of your automatic 
temperature regulating system overhaul the in- 
stallation and set the thermostats. If the ther- 
mostats can be arranged for operating by key 
only, and if that key is put in charge of a 
competent person, there will be less tampering 


with the thermostats. Set the thermostats con- 
trolling fan heaters for about 66 degrees to 68 
degrees. During the months of December, Jan- 
uary and February they should be set about 
three degrees or four degrees higher. 
“Humidity. Wherever 
should be made to moisten the air entering the 


possible, provision 


schoolrooms. In furnace heating systems this 
may be done by careful attention to keeping the 
water pan filled with water. 

“A specially constructed water pan of copper 
made to fit the dome of the furnace and con- 
nected to the city water supply and controlled 
by a ball cock, makes a most desirable humidi 
fier. In this scheme provision should be made 
for a cleaning out pipe as the water gets dirty 
in time. 

“In steam heating installations humidity may 
be provided but this should be attempted only 
on the advice of a competent designing engin 
eer.” 

Instructions to Janitors. 

Mr. Kellogg suggests that school authorities 
not only give the janitors general instructions 
but also that inspections of buildings be made 
to insure the habitual 
methods of firing and 
He urges the following points to be observed by 
all janitors: 


observation of good 


building management. 


“Bowler and furnace heating surfaces. Keep 
them clean by scraping and brushing at least 
twice a week where soft coal is burned and once 
a week in other plants. 
cleaned before the beginning of the heating sea- 
Water in 


heaters should be changed at least once a year. 


Smoke pipes should be 
son, and oftener if soft coal is used 


“Gauge glass. The water level should be noted 
whenever you attend the fire. Occasionally turn 


the cocks above and below the gauge to make 


them from boiler are not 


Keep water gauge half full of water. 


sure openings to 
clogged. 
More than half uses up the steam space; less 
than half may damage the heater. 

“The damper regulator should always be kept 
in good order. If it does not work properly 
have it repaired at once. If possible, adjust the 
damper regulator so that a slight pressure can 
be carried on the boilers all night. Some experi- 
menting with the banking of the fires may be 
required to accomplish this but the results are 
usually well worth while. 

“Control of fire by dampers. Saving coal in 
small heaters is chiefly a question of intelligent 
management of the slides and dampers that con- 
trol the volume of air passing thru the fire. 
Visualize the fact that too much air means more 
coal burned. 


“Check your fire, or in other words reduce the 
amount of air passing thru the fuel bed by open- 
ing the “check-draft” damper, at the top of the 
heatey or in the smoke pipe. This damper is 
“open” when it is taking air from the celler 
directly into the smoke pipe without drawing it 
thru the fire. In small heaters, opening the 
whole ash-pit door may supply more air than 
is needed. This excess of air is heated to a 
high temperature and is lost up the chimney. 
The practice of opening the coaiing door to 
check the fire is bad. With soft coal the slide 
in the ecoaling door should ordinarily be open 
to admit air over the fire in order to burn the 
bases. Keep the fire burning evenly, and so far 
as possible, avoid alternate forcing and checking, 
and to reduce coal consumption keep the check- 
draft damper “open” as much as you can. 

“Grates should be diligently cared for. A 
short, quick stroke of the shaker will sift ashes 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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= School Grafonola and Pushmobile 
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HE volume of tone, tone-control The Grafonola and Pushmobile are 





kept and tone quality of the Columbia finished in either Oak or Mahogany as 
erly Grafonola are not equalled by any other may be desired, in order to harmonize 
- School Phonograph. The volume of with School Interiors. 

ail tone is sufficient for any Auditorium, 

y be Classroom, Hall or Gymnasium purpose. The Grafonola may be purchased sep- 
s are 


arately for $75.00 if the School funds are 


yal in 


The design of the Grafonola harmo- 
nizes with the design of the Pushmobile, 


not sufficient to purchase the entire 
School outfit. The price of the Push- 

















igent making it appear as a single unit. mobile is $25.00. The price of the 
L con- 
fire. The Pushmobile has seven shelves, so School outfit, complete, $100.00. 
Pach that records may be classified as Band We no longer manufacture the out 
| Marches, Folk Dances, Songs, Music h ‘ ay 8 iis tank taal ttl 
ve the Appreciation, Stories, etc. eR Pe eee » = 7; = sr 
open- sidered obsolete and are not desired by 
of the _ The Pushmobile has double doors and the general public, because of their un- 
per is | is fitted with lock and key, thus protect- symmetrical appearance and also because 
— | ing the records at all times. of their greater liability to damage. 
ing 
g = Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and Clip this coupon and mail today: 
| a Pushmobile in your School-room on trial, without cost or | permis denials. 
mney. obligation to you, that you may test every claim that has | Bducstinneh Waicenest ang 
or to been made for this Columbia School Grafonola & Pushmobile Woolworth Building, New York City 
, slide f | Please send the J ee literature: 
Literature as listed in the coupon will be mailed on request. | ee ne 
> = Grafonola Catalog Oo 
the 
ofa EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | Educational Record Catalog 4" 
Ld Musical Measurement Manual 
ree COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY : 
chee Name ... ..... punesasianaginn 
ae Woolworth Building, New York City | Town 
London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. Pan ee Sa & 
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Safety provided 
in every point | 
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| Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
| tion is such that in operating the push bar 
the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
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In at the top — out at the bottom. 








That’s the simplicity of the Kirker- 
Bender Patent Slide Fire Escape. 














You can’t help escaping with a 
Kirker-Bender; you simply slide to 
safety. 













Your buildings are worth insuring 
against fire; what about the lives 
of the children? 


The Kirker-Bender is the sanest fire 
escape ever devised. Any mechanic 
can erect it. 
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Write today for particulars. 






DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, 


(Incorporated) 






Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts | __ : 


Louisville, Kentucky 





























are attractive in appearance, strong in con- re 
struction and quick in action. ke 
They have a wide push bar which projects | 

only 2} inches from the surface of the door, 23 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as f 

not to obstruct passage through the doorway. it 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will m9 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and wh 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully Th 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing | : 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. | all 

' Sys 
Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, bac 

Locks and Hardware are sold by low 
representative dealers in all cities. | va 
SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers a 

: 1 New Haven, Conn. ore 
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Before You Give Out Your 
Text Books—Give Them 
the Protection of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


WHICH WILL 


KEEP THEM NEAT AND CLEAN 
TAKE ALL THE HARD KNOCKS 
REINFORCE THE BINDING and 


Make Them Last Twice As Long 


2500 Progressive Schools in America have found Satisfaction and Economy in Holden Book Covers. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








(Concluded from Page 66) 
thru the grates. Clean the ash-pit daily, to pre- 
Kven in 
severe weather, shake only until a glow appears 
in the ash-pit. 


vent damage to grates and clinkering. 


In mild weather leave a bed of 
ashes on top of the grates. 

position when thru shaking. 
bed if hard coal is used. 
and clinkers. 


Leave grates in flat 

Avoid poking fire- 
It causes draft holes 
Never shake a low fire until you 
put on a little fresh coal and give it time to 
ignite. Sift the ashes. 

“Air supply for ‘indirect’ or hot air system of 
heating. In this system, as in the case of a hot 
air furnace in a house, the heat is carried to 
the rooms by the air. Hence the cold air win- 
dows (leading to the heating surface) should be 
kept wide open except in very windy weather— 
Inability to heat certain 
rooms is often the result of not supplying suffi- 
cient air to the heating surfaces. 


approaching a gale. 


“Within this system, much coal can be saved 
if the air is “rotated” at night, that is, to use 
it over and over again instead of admitting cold 
outdoor air. To do this proceed as follows: 
From a few minutes before school until an hour 
after, keep the cold air windows wide open. 
This extra hour suffices to flush out the rooms, 
after which the fresh air windows are closed 
tightly and the recirculating doors opened to 
allow the air from the rooms to rotate thru the 
system of flues, heating surfaces, rooms and 
back to the heating surface again until the fol- 
lowing morning. At the same time throw open 
corridor doors into classrooms, assembly hall, 
ete. It is also important to close the ventilating 
outlets while rotating the air. 

“Sometimes janitors find that during the air 
rotating period the rooms on the upper floors 
take all the warm air to the exclusion of the 





rooms on the lower floors which remain cold. 
If this occurs, the remedy is to wholly or partly 
close the upper floor corridor doors and leave 
wide open those on the lower floors. A little 
experimenting will secure the desired results. 

“Rotating the air as described will serve better 
than any other method in keeping the rooms 
warm all night, especially if at the same time 
the damper regulator on the boilers can be ad- 
justed to carry a slight pressure (less than a 
pound is sufficient) on the system during that 
time. In general it is more economical to avoid 
letting the building temperature drop too low 
during the night. 

“Aur supply for fan system of ventilation. 
Where a fan is used to supply air for ventila- 
tion, the air may be rotated outside of school 
hours as follows: In the morning, run the fan 
taking air from indoors until the rooms reach 
the desired temperature. This takes about 
twenty or thirty minutes. At the same time 
steam must be on the fan heater and the by- 
pass or mixing dampers must be kept closed. 

When school begins, close the recirculating 
openings and open the fresh air windows. Run 
the fan as during the school sessions for an 
hour after the close of school for the day, then 
close up cold air windows and the classroom 
vent openings for the night and open the re- 
circulating doors. In many installations with 
steam on the fan heater, the air will circulate 
by natural flow and keep the building reason- 
ably warm all night. 


“Reduce the heat to unused rooms or cut it 


off entirely. In doing this, do not forget to 
close off the air supply also.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 
Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
adopted a standard for all buildings to be erected 


in the future. The new plan will save the two 
and one-half per cent architects’ fees and will 
make for a considerable saving in time. Altho 
the speeding up process has been considerably 
augmented, still there is no promise of any of 
the new structures being finished before the fall 
of 1920. 

St. Paul, Minn. Two experts were recently 
employed by the supply department of the board 
to conduct a complete inventory of the supplies 
and equipment in storage and on hand. In the 
past the department has depended upon the prin- 
cipals and janitors to prepare the inventory and 
the new plan is expected to make for a more com- 
plete and accurate accounting. It will provide 
for a redistribution of supplies and reduce the 
amount of supply expenditures. 

Belleville, Ill. The board has reduced the num- 
ber of special committees to four. These include 
instruction and discipline, building and grounds, 
finance and insurance, and printing and supplies. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board and the 
city council have become involved in a contro- 
versy over the appointment of teachers from out- 
side sources. The city council has requested the 
board to present its reasons for adhering to an 
old policy and the board has refused to comply 
with the request. It has been the policy of the 
board in the past to employ Springfield teachers 
where the qualifications have been equal to those 
of outside teachers. Where this has, not been 
the case, the latter have been given the prefer- 
ence even tho they were not residents of the city. 

The school board of Highland Park, Mich., on 
July 14th changed its membership with the elec- 
tion of three new members. The new ones are 
Mr. Caleb S. Pitkins, Mrs. Olive Calvert and Mr. 
Lewis R. Nicholson. 

The school board of Canton, O., will shortly 
establish a storeroom in one of the school build- 
ings as a means of properly recording, classifying 
and distributing the large amount of supplies 
and equipment carried in stock for the schools. 
The supplies which formerly were stored in the 
school clerk’s office have been found to reach 
such proportions that this room can no longer be 
used. It is proposed to employ a man who shall 
have charge of the making up of orders and the 
deliveries. 



























stall the same plan in old schools. 





Perhaps many of the pupils who will attend that new 
school you are planning will have far to go—too far to go 
home to lunch. That means they’ll have to eat cold 


lunches or buy their lunches near school. 
erally means a lunch on ice cream, candy and other sweets 
—foods that satisfy but do not build. 

Doubtless that new school will have a domestic science department. 
Why not install a school lunch room, supplying food from the domestic 
science kitchens? This is the practice in many modern schools. The 
small fees paid by pupils for lunches often defray all domestic science Chicago, 546 W. Washington Blvd 
department expenses. During vacation months is an ideal time to in- Philad 


Our booklet No. 159 embodies some very practical lunch room ideas adopted by 
Industrial and Educational Institutions in the United States and Canada. 


«~ JANI 


SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


And that gen- 


Boston, 86 High Street 





Our engineering department can be of material assistance to you if 
you can give us an idea of the number of pupils you plan to serve, 
and if possible forwarding us a blue print of the floor plan, or sketch 
of space you will devote to this department. 


Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


Main Office : 


New York, 168 Church Street 


elphia, 304 LaFayette Bldg 
Detroit, 612 Hodges Bldg. 


St. Louis, Title Guaranty Bldg 
Washington, D. C., 204 Evans Bidg 
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GoodFood Means 
Alert Pupils 


Much has been written about the 
effect of an underfed body upon 
a child’s mind. Scientists have 
often proven by actual tests that 
the properly fed pupil is almost in- 
variably the most alert and ready 
to learn. 


North Chicago, Illinois 


Sales Offices: 
Montreal, 33 St. Nicholas Street 
Minneapolis, 803 First Nat. Seo Line Bldg 
New Orleans, New Orleans National Bank Bldg 
San Francisco, 240 Rialto Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Galt Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 











SCHOOL LAW. 
(Continued from Page 58) 
clauses of the state or federal constitutions 
(Illinois constitution, art. 2, | 2; constitution U. 
S. Amendments 6 and 14).—Fisher v. Fay, 122 
N. E. 811, Ill. 

The validating act approved June 14, 1917, 
(Illinois laws of 1917, p. 744), purporting to 
validate all elections for the organization of high 
school districts, validated the organization of a 
high school district, altho from the beginning the 
organization of the district was fought constant- 
ly and persistently; such a case being properly 
decided by the lower court as the law existed 
when judgment was rendered.—Fisher v. Fay, 
122, N. E. 811, Ill. 

If the Arkansas constitution, art. 14, { 1, pledg- 
ing state to maintain efficient system of free 
schools, applies at all to arrangement and 
management of school districts, it does not ham- 
per the legislature in its control over that sub- 
ject.—Krause v. Thompson, 211 S. W. 925, Ark. 

A rural special school district can only be 
established out of territory not already incor- 
porated in special school districts.—rural Special 
School Dist. No. 85 v. Tatum, 211 S. W. 923, Ark. 

A county board of education, after approving a 
petition for the establishment of a graded school 
as provided in the Kentucky statutes, § 4464, 
could withdraw such approval because a member 
was honestly mistaken as to the boundary of the 
proposed district when he voted to approve the 
petition.—Conrad v. Poole, 211 S. W. 874, Ky. 


School District Government. 

As an incident to the control which the board 
of public education for the city of Savannah, 
county of Chatham, has over its schools by law, 
the board may appoint a superintendent of 
schools and pay him compensation.—Richter v. 
Board of Public Education for City of Savannah 
and County of Chatham, 99 S. E. 28, Ga. 

The superintendent of schools appointed by the 
board of public education for the city of Savan- 
nah and county of Chatham is an officer of the 
board, but not such a “county officer” as must 
be elected by the people and whose eligibility is 
fixed by the Georgia civil code of 1910, 4 258 
(7).—Richter v. Board of Public Education for 


City of Savannah and County of Chatham, 99 S. 
E. 28, Ga, 

Under the Georgia acts of 1865-66, p. 78, and 
the acts of 1866, p. 175, charging the board of 
education for the city of Savannah and county of 
Chatham with the direction, management and 
superintendence of the public schools, the duties 
of superintendence of the schools rests on the 
board in a general and not in a narrow or tech- 
nical sense.—Richter v. Board of Public Educa- 
tion for the City of Savannah and County of 
Chatham, 99 S. E. 28, Ga. 

Under the Arizona civil code of 1913, par. 2733, 
and paragraph 5552, subd. 2, any two of the three 
members of a board of school trustees can trans- 
act business.—Hermance v. Public School Dist. 
No. 2 of Maricopa County, 180, p. 142, Ariz. 

The Alabama acts of 1915, p. 534, are held, in 
view of section 5, to authorize the board of school 
commissioners of Mobile county as constituted 
under the Alabama acts of 1875-76, p. 363, to 
appoint attendance officer for city of Mobile.— 
Graham v. City of Mobile, 81 So. 355, Ala. App. 

The Alabama acts of 1915, p. 534, are held, in 
view of section 5, to authorize the board of 
school commissioners of Mobile county, as con- 
stituted under the Alabama acts of 1875-76, p. 
363, to appoint attendance officer for city of 
Mobile to be compensated out of city treasury, 
notwithstanding the Alabama constitution of 
1901, § 270, such city having no city board of 
education and the acts of 1915, p. 534, not being 
limited to the county boards created under the 
Alabama code of 1907, § 1713, or city boards 
created under section 1349.—Graham v. City of 
Mobile, 81 So. 355, Ala. 


The rules of the board of education of the city 
and county of San Francisco, { 12, providing that 
any rules might be amended or repealed by the 
affirmative vote of three members at any meet- 
ing, provided notice in writing of such intended 
amendment or repeal had been given at a pre- 
vious meeting, was merely a rule of procedure 
for the guidance or protection of the members 
of the board, which they could suspend or ignore 
on occasion, and in respect to their action in so 
doing only the members themselves had a right 
to complain.—Grosjean v. Board of Education 





of City and County of San Francisco, 181, p. 
113, Cal. App. 

The rules of the board of education of the city 
and county of San Francisco, § 12, providing that 
any rules might be amended or repealed by the 
affirmative vote of three members at any meet- 
ing, provided notice in writing had been given 
at a previous meeting, was effectually suspended 
by the board thru its unanimous action in pass- 
ing amendment to another rule without the 
formality of the notice in writing of its proposed 
enactment.—Grosjean v. Board of Education of 
the City and County of San Francisco, 181, p. 113, 
Cal. App. 

School District Property. 

Under Hurd’s revised statutes of Illinois for 
1913, c. 122, | 91, as amended by the Illinois 
laws of 1913, p. 583, giving the board of educa- 
tion for a high school the power of school direc- 
tors to build schoolhouses, and the statutes of 
1915, c. 122, § 119, as amended by the laws of 
1915, p. 639, prohibiting the board of directors 
from purchasing a schoolhouse site, without an 
election called under the Illinois school law, { 
198, a high school board was not authorized to 
purchase a schoolhouse site by a vote, where the 
proposition submitted combined the purchase of 
a site either with the erection of a new building 
or the issuance of bonds.—O’Connor v. High 
School Board of Education of Evanston High 
School Dist., 123 N. E. 283, Ill. 

Where a contractor for the construction of high 
school in alleged violation of his contract with 
his surety assigned a future payment under the 
contract to a bank to pay a materialman, the 
surety, which, with knowledge of such assign- 
ment, took over the contract on the contractor’s 
failure and completed the work, was thereby 
estopped from claiming that such assignment 
released it as surety; the surety’s acts constitut- 
ing a ratification of the assignment.—United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Elliott, 123 N. 
E, 178, Ind. App. 

A board of education of a city school district, 
maintaining twenty’ schools, and vested with all 
the powers of trustees, school directors, and 


boards of education under Hurd’s revised statutes 
354a, is empowered, under chap- 
(Continued on Page 72) 


of 1917, c. 122, 4 
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erve Your Pupils 


Wholesome Lunch 


| The advantage of the School Cafeteria is no longer a 
| theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities 
the country over. A scientifically planned and equipped 
Cafeteria will make a world of difference in the health 
seni and efficiency of the pupils and show a marked effect 
| in increasing the scholastic standard. 














Our position as headquarters for Cafeteria and Lunch Room 
Equipment should commend us to your consideration. Our 
experts will design a Cafeteria to meet your special 
needs or advise you on correct equipment and installation. 
No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish 
just what you want at the price you want to pay. 


| Ask for these Catalogs: 
| General Catalog - -~ Book Y 19 


Lunch Room Book - Book Y 10 


NOTE—We are headquarters for Domestic 
Science Equipment. Write for information, 





aLBERT PICK=COMPany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
ter 122, § 127, cl. 5, to purchase land, for play- 
grounds and athletic fields, tho it is not con- 
tiguous to an existing schoolhouse site.—Reiger 
y. Board of Education of Springfield School Dist. 
No. 186, 122 N. E. 838, Ill. 

Under the Illinois school law, { 39, a board of 
education may receive as a gift a conveyance of 
real estate to it, for use as playgrounds.—Re:ger 
y. Board of Education of Springfield School Dist. 
No. 186, 122 N. EB. 838, Ill. 

A board of education has authority to purchase 
grounds for a playground under the Illinois laws 
of 1915, p. 640, giving boards of education of a 
school district having fewer than 500,000 in- 
habitants power to acquire property and to have 
compensation therefor determined in accordance 
with right of eminent domain.—Reiger v. Board 
of Education of Springfield School Dist. No. 186, 
122 N. E. 838, Ill. 

The board of education of the city of New ork 
has a right, in its discretion, to transfer from 
one school to another a janitor-engineer ap- 
pointed in charge of a school, where he receives 
only a actual salary, instead of compensation on 
the measurement system, himself paying his 
helpers.—Crosby v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 175 N. Y. 8S. 373, N. Y. Sup. 

Where janitor-engineer in the city of New 
York was placed in charge of large high school 
and salary fixed at $12,000 under measurement 
system, whereby he paid helpers, his retransfer 
back to his old school, where gross compensation 
was only about $5,000, and net return less than 
he received in high school, was within the power 
of the board of education.—Crosby v. Board of 
Education of City of New York, 175 N. Y. S. 373. 

The board of education of the city of New York 
had power to transfer a janitor-engineer to 
another school, and when he refused to accept 
the transfer and, defying its action, resigned 
from the charge of the school to which he was 
transferred, the board had the right to accept his 
resignation, and terminate his connection with 
the school system.—Crosby v. Board of Educa- 
tion of City of New York, 175 N. Y. S. 373. 

One who has furnished fixtures to a school 
district, which has exceeded its constitutional 
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L. WOLFF MANUFACTUR- 
ING CO. 


General Offices - 
Show Rooms - 


_, build additions, etc., 


You 





CHICAGO 


debt limit, in rescinding the contract, w.ll not 
in equity be required to refund any money which 
was paid, where there are many articles some 
of which can be removed from the schoolhouse, 
without material injury to the building, and 
others not.—Moe v. Millard County School Dist., 
179, p. 980, Utah. 

A seller of schoolhouse fixtures to a school 
district which has exceeded its constitutional 
debt limit will, under the direction of a court of 
equity, be permitted to remove such of the fix 
tures as can be removed materially without in- 
juring the building to an amount necessary to 
compensate him for the unpaid purchase price 
with interest.—Moe v. Millard County School 
Dist., 179, p. 980, Utah. 

The rule that an irregular contract cannot be 
ratified, except with full knowledge of the irre- 
gularities by party ratifying, does not apply to 
officers of school district, since such officers are 
bound to know the acts relating to the irregu- 
larities.—Hermance v. Public School Dist. No. 2 
of Maricopa County v. 180 p. 442, Ariz. 


School District Taxation. 

The Florida general statutes of 1906, 4 324, 
contemplates that payment of purchase price of 
realty to be used for erection of school buildings, 
and payment of debts contracted for such pur- 
pose, shall be made from the school funds and 
not from the general county funds, in view of 
sections 341, 343, 347.—-Langford v. Odom, 81 So. 
469, Fla. 

A school district, under the Missouri revised 
statutes of 1909, § 10869, having power to erect 
more than one school building, and under sec- 
tion 10777 to borrow money therefor, repair, 
submission to the voters at 
the same election of two propositions to borrow 
money and issue bonds for building a new school- 
house and for addition and repairs to the old 
schoolhouse, was reasonable and legally permis- 
sible; the court having no authority to revise, 
in this respect, the determination of the board, 
conferred by statute. (Per Woodson, J.) 
Robinson v. Wise, 210 8S. W. 889, Mo. 

The separate submission at the same election 
of propositions to incur indebtedness of the 
school district for building a new schoolhouse 
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and adding to and repairing the old one did not 
combine the two propositions, so as to have one 
expression of the vote answer both propositions. 
(Per Woodson, J.)—Robinson v. Wiese, 210 §. 
W. 889, Mo. 

A bond issue by a school district, after negotia- 
tion, cannot be attacked on the ground of double- 
ness in the proposition submitted to the voters. 
(Per Blair, P. J., and Graves, J.)—Robinson vy. 
Wiese, 210 S. W. 889, Mo. 

The Illinois laws of 1909, pp. 368, 369, 9% 93, 
94, 96, as amended by the Illinois laws of 1917, 
pp. 741-744, relating to taxation of property in 
non-high school districts for tuition of resident 
pupils attending high schools, are held valid.— 
People v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 122 
N. E. 792, Il. ji 

The Illinois laws of 1909, pp. 368, 369, 94 93-96, 
as amended by the laws of 1917, pp. 741-744, pro- 
viding for taxation for payment of tuition of 
eighth grade graduates resident in non-high 
school districts, attending recognized high 
schools, are not subject to the objection that they 
permit two taxing boards to exercise jurisdiction 
over the same territory for the same purpose.— 
People v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry Co., 122 
N. E. 792, Ill. 

There is no constitutional limitation placed 
upon the legislature with reference to the forma- 
tion of school districts or as to agencies the state 
shall adopt for providing for free schools, and it 
is competent that the legislature provide for the 
establishment of township high schools as well 
as district schools, and to confer upon each of 
said board powers of taxation, including that of 
the Illinois laws of 1917, p. 743, 4 96, providing 
that upon the county superintendent's approval 
a high school pupil may attend a recognized 
high school more convenient in some district 
other than his own, and the board of his own 
district shall pay his tuition therein.—People v 
Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 122 N. E. 792, 
Ill. 

Neither the Illinois constitution, art. 9, 9% 9 
and 10, nor any other constitutional provisions, 
place any limit upon the rights and powers of 
the legislature to fix such rates of taxation for 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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The illustration shows the type of 


CLOW 
Automatic Water Closet 3 





wich showed in taking the average of a large number of installa- | 4 
tions in many of the country’s leading cities an | : 
Average Saving of from 
SO to 8O% 
Repairs 
5 cents per closet per year for 10 years. " 
It sounds almost too good to be true but they are faets and we 
can prove them. In Indianapolis in one School, CLOW closets . 
were installed in 1907 and showed a net saving of 350%. Another : 
installation showed that repairs were 13c per closet per year for ‘ 


10 years. This shows that the average above is very conservative. 


Remember what Clow closets have saved for others they will save 
for you. You are cordially invited to write us for full particulars 
regarding your requirements. Your letter will receive courteous 


M-3060 The “Nowveau, Jr.” ‘ ; , ae 
seeabate Bhemnc ‘Out, 50k UNE, Aca. Sth, tocny CED DG Sen ee promptly answered. 





Manufactured by | 
James B.Clow & Sons 
534-546 South Franklin Street 

CHICAGO 
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write us. 


Branches and Selling Agencies 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
’ 0. BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH DAVENPORT. 1OW 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


NELSON SUPERIORITY 


“NONCO” Fixtures are the result of over half a century of 
experience in manufacturing Plumbing Fixtures for schools. 
broad, liberal policy and honestly made products have served to 
establish ““NONCO” products among the best schools of the country. 


Nelson Plumbing Fixtures 


are guaranteed to withstand the hard 
usage usually received from school chil- 
dren. They include all the good qual- 
ities which go to make up good fixtures. 
The workmanship is the best that can 
be had and every detail is carried out. 


If you are having trouble with your 
plumbing fixtures, do not hesitate to 
We know what kind of fix- 
tures you need for your school and are 
prepared to supply you. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Our 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















(Continued from Page 72) 
school purposes as it may see fit. 
122 N. E. 811, Ill. 

The Illinois act approved June 1, 1917 (laws of 
1917, p. 744), purporting to validate all elections 
for the organization of high school districts, etc., 
had the effect to make valid every act of a board 
of education which, under the general school law, 
boards of education were empowered to do and 
perform, including high school taxes previously 
levied.—Fisher v. Fay, 122 N. E. 811, Il. 


Under the Kansas laws of 1915, c. 314, ¥ 3, the 
county commissioners may make a levy on all 
taxable property in the county to raise revenue 
for the tuition of pupils in schools located out- 
side of cities or districts in which pupils reside, 
but must exclude property of any district or city 
maintaining either a four-year accredited high 
school, or a rural high school.—Missouri Pac. R. 
Co. v. Board of Com’rs of Greenwood County, 180 
p. 785, Kans. 


Fisher v. Fay, 


Teachers. 

The rules of the board of education of the city 
and county of San Francisco, § 47, requiring 
principals when officially notified of any changes 
or amendments to the rules to cause them to be 
inserted in the copy belonging to each teacher, 
was complied with sufficiently where the princi- 
pal of a teacher directed her attention to a new 
rule regarding absence of teachers shortly after 
its passage, and where the teacher then read the 
rule.—Grosjean v. Board of Education of the 
City and County of San Francisco, 181 p. 113, 
Cal. App. 

Where a school-teacher of the city and county 
of San Francisco, when meeting charges before 
the board of education, did not object to any 
passion or prejudice of the board, but did object 
on appeal from the decision of the board to the 
superintendent of schools, the objection was too 
late, even if it had been valid instead of general. 
—Grosjean v. Board of Education of City and 
County of San Francisco, 181 p. 113, Cal. App. 

In the absence of a statutory requirement that 
employment of teachers shall be done only at 
meetings of board of trustees, or that the board 
shall transact official business only at a general 
or special meeting regularly convened, it is not 
necessary that formal meeting be held for the 


purpose of employing teacher.—Hermance v. Pub- 
lic School Dist. No. 2 of Maricopa County, 180 
P. 442, Ariz. 

It is the duty of officers of school districts to 
provide teachers, and to make contracts with 
them, and to know under what conditions a 
teacher, whom they know to be teaching, claims 
to act.—Hermance v. Public School Dist. No. 2 
of Maricopa County, 180 p. 442, Ariz. 

Where a teacher’s contract, required to be 
signed by two trustees, was signed by only one 
of them, but trustee not signing knew that the 
teacher was teaching, without objecting thereto, 
and concurred in paying teacher’s salary, the 
school district ratified the contract.—Hermance 
v. Public School Dist. No. 2 of Maricopa County, 
180 p. 442, Ariz. 

A school-teacher, suspended on charges by the 
board of education on February 2, 1917, admitted 
to a training school for officers in the United 
States service on August 23, entering such school 
September 11, 1917, charges being dismissed 
October 24, 1917, was entitled to compensation 
for the entire period of suspension, less the 
amount of his pay from the federal authorities; 
it appearing that he obtained leave of absence 
immediately after the charges were dismissed, 
the only duty resting on the teacher being to 
hold himself in readiness to report again for 
duty on such reasonable notice as the manifest 
propriety and morality of keeping himself occu- 
pied in some lucrative way in the interval would 
reasonably permit.—Chasins v. Board of Educa- 
tion, 175 N. Y. S. 500, N. Y. Sup. 

Pupils. 

The right of a child of school age to attend 
the public schools of the state cannot be insisted 
upon, when its presence therein is harmful to 
the best interests of the school.—State v. Board 
of Education of City of Antigo, 172 N. W. 153, 
Wis. 

Where a school board, acting under the Wis- 
consin laws of 1889, vol. 2, c. 197, % 101, subd. 5, 
took a child with defective vocal organs and 
speech out of the public school and removed him 
to a day school maintained under the statutes of 
1917, 4 41.01, for the instruction of deaf persons 
or persons with defective speech, its act will not 
be interfered with by the courts, unless it acted 





unreasonably.—State v. Board of Education of 
City of Antigo, 172 N. W. 153, Wis. 

It cannot be said that a school board, acting 
under the Wisconsin laws of 1889, vol. 2, c. 197, 
7 101, subd. 5, acted unreasonably in removing 
a child from the public schools and placing him 
in a day school maintained under the Wisconsin 
statutes of 1917, 9 41.01, for the instruction of 
deaf persons or persons with defective speech, 
the child not having the normal use and control 
of his voice, hands, feet, or body, being slow and 
hesitating in speech, and having a peculiar high, 
rasping and disturbing tone of voice, accom- 
panied with uncontrollable facial contortions, 
making it difficult for him to make himself un- 
derstood, and an uncontrollable flow of saliva 
which drooled from his mouth upon his clothing 
and books, causing him to present an unclean 
appearance.—State v. Board of Education of City 
of Antigo, 172 N. W. 153, Wis. 

A petition under the Montana laws of 1913, 
c. 76, 7 405, for division of school district is not 
a “pleading,” and its sufficiency is not to be tested 
by subjecting it to analysis by a trained legal 
mind seeking defects.—State v. Peterson, Mont. 

Under the Illinois constitution, art. 8, 91, re- 
quiring the legislature to provide an efficient 
system of free schools, the legislature has the 
discretionary power to form school districts sub- 
ject only to the limitation of the constitution as 
to the purpose of such districts and the further 
limitation that the place thereof shall be unl- 
form.—People v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 121 
N. E. 731; Same v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., Id. 737; Same v. Wabash Ry. Co., Ill. 

Supt. F. E. Spaulding of Cleveland, writing to 
the Cleveland Plaindealer from France, points out 
that better trained teachers and consequently 
better teaching must go hand in hand with sal- 
ary increases. Dr. Spaulding in explaining the 
purpose and operation of the Cleveland School of 
Education for the training of teachers, points 
to the need for high educational requirements for 
instructors, the opportunities to be realized in 
attending its summer sessions, and the character 
of the service which the school and its faculty 
may render direct to the teachers and principals, 
and indirectly to the pupils. 
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Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 
For School Buildings 


Buyers of school supplies and equipment, 
here is the ideal Plumbing Line. Eco- 
nomical, it uses only 2 or 3 gallons of 
water for perfect flush and refill. Efficient 
and sanitary, it represents the most ad- 
vanced idea for safeguarding the health 
of the school children. 


ATR NT OU 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


ATER 25S ET 


Two Powerful 
Converging Jets 


Straight Passage- 
Doesn't Clog 












In schoolrooms 
where DENZAR 
has been installed, 
there has been a 
noticeable decrease 
in nervousness and 
inattention. 


DENZAR does 
away with all eye 
strain and thereby 
insures closer at- 
tention and better 
results during 
study period. 





By quick, positive action 
at the entrance of the trap 
(as shown in the illustra- 
tion) the two Watrous 
converging jets instanta- 
neously establish a contin- 
ous flush from start to 
finish. No waste water 
or delay in building up 
action, as in the old sy- 


The Watrous Duojet Prin- 
ciple, aptly referred to as 
the “final word” in this 
branch of sanitary science, 
eliminates the downleg as 
an operative element. No 
crevices, ledges or zig-zag 
passages in the Watrous 
Closet to clog or form 
objectionable fouling sur- 


Better Light at Less Cost 


One DENZAR, with one of the high powered 
and economical Mazda ‘“‘C’”’ lamps, will pro- 
duce more light, and light of a better quality, 
than two or three lamps of ordinary wattage 
in an old style fixture. 


The scientifically designed reflecting dome 
distributes the rays in such a way as to pro- 





phonic action. faces. 


The Watrous Line also includes Flushing Valves, Urinals, 
Drinking Fountains, Self-Closing Cocks, Liquid Soap 
Fixtures, etc. Every buyer of School Equipment should 
have the complete Watrous Catalog. It will be sent free 
on request. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1215 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


Exclusive Manufacturers of the Celebrated Watrous Line 
of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures 








vide perfect illumination on the working plane. 
The lower part of the bowl eliminates all 
glare and diffuses the light in a soft, clear 
radiance, without deep shadows. 


Write today for the DENZAR catalog clearly 
explaining why DENZAR is the most efficient 
and economical of all lighting units and show- 
ing the different types, sizes and prices. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street CHICAGO 
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For Removing Ashes 


from OLD as well as NEW 


School Buildings 





1 man removes ashes 
from basement to wagon 


With the Labor Saving Model B 


G & G TELESCOPIC HOIST 


With Automa‘ic Gear-Shifting Brake Device & Silencer 


NE MAN can easily do the 
work of two when the G&G 
Swing Bail Cans are used. 


This man-saving Hoist can be easily 
put in old school buildings without 
building alterations, simply a basement 
or cellar area 4 feet square or more, to 
permit the hoisting of the cans from 
the basement. In new school buildings 
this standardized 4 feet square hoist- 
way area is allowed by school archi- 
tects. 


When not in use, all that part of Model B 
Hoist shown above te escopes below the grade 
level, out of sight, out of the way, G&G 
Sidewalk Doors closing flush with the side- 
walk. 


Nine other Hoist Models, manual or electri- 
cal. G&G Sidewalk Doors can be equipped 
with the G&G Automatic Door Opening and 
Closing Device, which permits the gutoma- 
tic opening, closing and locking of the 
Doors. 

Special school pamphlet tells you more 

about this practical way of removing 


ashes, rubbish and refuse from school 
basements. Please write for it. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


Power Plant Specialists Since 1866 


551 West Broadway New York 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
Agencies in Principal Cities 

















THE WATERBURY 
Steel ~ LOCKER 


for Schools 


Don’t waste space and 
money on old - fashioned 
cloak rooms. You can, at 
the same cost, provide for 
your school steel lockers 
that save space and per- 
fectly protect clothing, 
books and apparatus. 


THE WATERBURY 
Sezai*=¥ LOCKER 


measures up to the merits of 
all other Waterbury goods. 


Strongly and durably built of 
high-grade steel these lockers 
are the best that long experi- 
ence and careful workmanship 
can produce. They give ab- 
solute satisfaction everywhere. 





Write for Complete Information 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























LYON 


STEEL 
LOCKERS 


Lockers must be well built to give satisfaction 
students, as a rule, don’t use them gently. 




















Study the construction of Lyon Steel Lockers, such as 
the gravity latch, the straight pull handle, and the 
double wing hinges. You will find they are built to 
give continuous service under use 
and abuse. That is why 


Lyon Lockers Are 
Lockers That Last 


Bulletin 201 
Full of 
Locker Facts 


Write for it 


Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches: 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester 
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Berger Steel Lockers 


The Steel Locker is a recognized necessity in the modern school building. 
? e Fae] 


It is important that care be exercised in the purchase of Steel Lockers for there is 


wide range of quality. 


There is one way to be sure of the highest quality at a reasonable price and that is, 
specify Berger Steel Lockers: They supply 


Every School Requirement 


Permanence 





plicity are enameled with a tough baked on protective coating. 
positive lock and other details are so simple and substantial 


Attractive Appearance 





Simplicity of outline and the neutral 


Parts of heavy gauge steel, formed to give maximum strength and sim- 


these lockers attractive in appearance in any surroundings. 


Economy—Berger Lockers are very reasonable in first cost and when grouped, a saving 





of parts is effected through the use of common backs and sides. 


Adaptability 
stvles to supply every need, 





to suit changing conditions. 


WANT QUOTATIONS? 


CATALOGUE ? 
BERGER OFFICE WILL SUPPLY THEM. 


Berger standard Steel Lockers are made in wide variety of sizes and 
They can be grouped in any number and easily rearranged 
They will meet vour every need. 


YOUR NEAREST 
WRITE TODAY 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


Boston 
Kansas City 


Branches: 
St. Louis 


Export Department: Berger Building, New York City, U.S. A. 





NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. J. Earl Henry, architect and consulting 
engineer of the Louisville board of education, 
has recently formed a partnership with Mr. Hugh 
L. Nevin for the practice of architecture. The 
new firm of Nevin & Henry will specialize in 
schoolhouse work. 

Mr. E. S. Acres, for the past six years secre 
tary of the board and business agent for the 
schools of Long Beach, Cal., has resigned to en 
gage in business. 

Mr. Lynn Helm has been reelected president of 
the board of education at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. S. S. Kemble of Rock Island, Ill., has re 
signed after seventeen years of service as clerk 
of the board. 

Mr. T. C. Smith has resigned as clerk of the 
board of education at Hutchinson, Kans. Mr 
Smith during his eight and one-half years of 
service, fulfilled the combined. duties of clerk 
and superintendent of buildings and grounds 
Mr. J. E. Guyer succeeds Mr. Smith. 

Mr. W. H. Holmes, for the past twelve years 
clerk of the board at Springfield, O., died at his 
home on July 2nd following an,attack of heart 
failure. Mr. Holmes was 66 years of age. 

Mr. A. J. Archer, secretary of the board at 
Alma, Mich., has resigned after three years’ ser 
vice. 

Mr. H. W. Porter has been elected secretary of 
the board at Glidden, Ia. 

M. L. M. Enger has been elected secretary of 
the board to succeed R. F. B. Portman. 

Mrs. Olive A. Calvert has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board at Highland Park, Mich. She 
is the first woman to be elected to a place on the 
Highland Park board. 

Mr. George Luton, of the board at Newaygo, 
Mich., has resigned after more than a quarter 
century of service. Mr. Luton became a member 
of the board in July 1879 when he was appointed 
president. At the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Luton held the office of treasurer of the board. 

Capt. L. A. Tuggle, who recently returned from 
military service in France, has been appointed 
business agent of the public schools of Danville, 
Ill. Capt. Tuggle will in addition have charge 
of the manual training department which posi- 
tion was held previous to his enlistment. 
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Mr. C. 8S. Bankhead has been elected secretary 
of the school board at Joplin, Mo. 

Dr. Frederick A. Krapohl, president of the 
board of education at Bay City, Mich., died at 
Ann Arbor July 25th, following an operation. 

Lieut. B. W. Wall, who has been in the mili- 
tary service, has returned to his duties as secre 
tary of the schoo] board at Newport, R. I. 

Mr. Fred Bloom has been employed as super- 
intendent of buildings and grounds for the board 
of education of Racine, Wis. 

Mr. Wallace C. Kemp has been reelected as 
president of the board of education at Wichita, 
Kans. 

Mr. A. F. Bledsoe has-been elected secretary of 
the board at Rockwell City, la., to succeed C. O. 
Dixon, resigned. 

Capt. H. J. Collier, Jr., has been elected as 
business manager of the school board at Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Capt. Collier has just returned from 
service as captain of the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, construction division, at Edgewood Ar- 
senal, Edgewood, Md. In his new work, Capt. 
Collier will have entire charge of school building 
and repairs, the purchase of supplies and the ad- 
ministration of the business department. 

In a reorganization of the board of education 
at Washington, Ind., Dr. R. M. Smiley was elected 
president; M. S. Hastings, secretary, and A. C. 
Wise, treasurer. 

Mr. F. J. Piepenbrink has been made purchas- 
ing agent for the school board at Terre Haute. 

Mr. A. L. Dix, director of manual training at 
Melrose, Mass., has been placed in charge as 
superviscr of school repairs. During the past 
year Mr. Dix, with the aid of the manual-training 
class made repairs to the schools resulting in a 
saving of $13,500. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 

A survey of the New York school system will 
be begun shortly under the direction of a com- 
mittee of the board of education headed by Presi- 
dent Prall. The sum of $25,000 has been appro- 
priated for the work but at the present writing 
no director has been appointed. 

The survey unlike that led by Dr. Paul Hanus 
between 1911 and 1914 will not cover the entire 
school system, but will limit itself to the ma- 
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terial aspect only so far as that is possible. The 
several bureaus and departments under the board 
will be studied to determine their functions, and 
their efficiency, to learn what businesslike 
methods can be adopted to increase their affec- 
tiveness and to produce better cooperation be- 
tween all sections of the school system, The 
financial aspects of the school system and busi- 
ness aspects of the educational bureaus are to be 
especially studied. 

A survey of the entire school system of Detroit, 
Mich., has been ordered with a view to extensive 
alterations in the educational plan. The survey 
is intended to find the need, if any, for play- 
grounds and play facilities and is expected to 
provide the figures showing the actual shortage 
of school equipment. 


Stoneham, Mass. The entrance age of pupils 
in the schools has been lowered to five years. 
The former age limit was six years. 


Adrian, Mich. The board has accepted a drink- 
ing fountain presented to the schools as a 
memorial by the class of 1919. The fountain is 
to be placed in the school-yard near the school 
building. 

The School Board Section of the Bureau of 
Education, which was established in December, 
1918, and was maintained until the end of the 
year, has been discontinued for lack of an ap- 
propriation. The work was undertaken primar- 
ily to meet an emergency caused by the war. 
The bureau feels that there are thousands of 
requests for teachers which might be attended 
to at this time but the lack of the necessary 
funds makes it necessary to discontinue the ser- 
vice for the present at least. The reopening of 
the division at any time in the future will depend 
on what congress will do about the appropria- 
tion. ; 

Janitors in the schools of Woonsocket, R. L., 
recently refused to obey an order of the chief 
janitor requiring them to do the varnishing in 
their respective buildings. The janitors based 
their refusal on the fact that they were not fitted 
for such work which should be done by skilled 
painters. They also pointed out that they often 
worked twelve to sixteen hours and that in- 
creases in pay had not been given as in the case 
of other city employes. 
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BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The 1919 census of school children in Michigan 
shows a total of 919,665 children or an increase 
of 28,569 over a year ago. A school fund of ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 is to be distributed among 
the schools of the state this year. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky. The school year has been 
reduced from forty to 36 weeks to meet the in- 
creased cost of maintenance. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. A teachers’ council 
has been created as an advisory body of the 
board of education to make possible a closer un- 
derstanding and cooperation between the direc- 
tors and the teachers in the schools. The coun- 
cil will meet with the board at the first meeting 
following the opening of schools in September. 

Waltham, Mass. Physical training has been 
introduced under the direction of a supervisor. 
Physical examinations will be made of pupils 
and attention will be given to remedies for de- 
fects. 

The statistics of the school board of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., show that there has been an in- 
crease of 4,125 pupils in the schools during the 
past ten years. The total enrollment for this 
year was 20,108, an increase of 536 over last year. 

The high schools of Cincinnati show a decided 
reduction in pupils who register for industrial 
courses. A minimum loss of six per cent is ap- 
parent so far in the general registrations ot 
eighth grade graduates so that it has become 
necessary to equip only one unit for the indus- 
trial arts courses in the East Side high school. 

The special committee appointed by Mayor 
Chase to study the school situation and the gen- 
eral needs of the schools of Huntsville, Ala., has 
reported that it is impracticable to combine the 
duties of the city superintendent with those of 
the county superintendent. It recommends that 
the resident matriculation fees be abolished and 
that a three-mill tax be levied to provide ade- 
quate funds for the conduct of the schoo! system. 

The committee in presenting its findings made 
the following pertinent points: 

1. That under the law the duties of the super- 
intendent cannot be transferred to the county 
superintendent. The city superintendent is an 
absolute necessity and he should devote his en- 
tire time to the management of the schools. 





2. The available revenues are wholly inade- 
quate for the proper conduct of the school sys- 
tem for the ensuing year. It is recommended 
that the resident matriculation fees be abolished 
and that the three-mill tax proposed in the pres- 
ent call for an election be adopted. 

3. Complaints and charges in connection with 
the operation of the schools brought to the atten 
tion of the committee were as follows: 

(a) The improper method of disbursing the 
school funds. 

(b) The improper conduct of the superintend- 
ent. 

(c) The failure to allow a sufficient period of 
time between the opening of the school building 
and the assembling of the classes. 

The committee in its report, stated that the 
board should study the school laws carefully and 
conform strictly to them in the disbursement of 
funds; that no charges of misconduct were sub- 
stantiated in such manner as to enable the com- 
mittee to pass upon the same, and the patrons 
were asked to place their complaints to the 
board for consideration; that the length of time 
between the opening of the school building and 
the assembling of classes be increased to thirty 
minutes. 


Under a new plan adopted for the schools of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., teachers and principals will 
not serve in the same building two years in suc- 
cession. The new plan provides for the rotation 
of teachers and for the grouping of several build- 
ings under the direction of an expert supervisor. 
The application of the plan will be limited to the 
grade schools. 


A low average of 11.4 per cent in retardation is 
attributed to the schools of Bridgeport, Conn., 
by Supt. S. J. Slawson in a recent statement. 
The average thru the state runs between 25 and 
35 per cent, while the highest percentage in 
Bridgeport reached 21 per cent. Eleven schools 
had less than ten per cent of retardation. In 
the opinion of Supt. Slawson, the credit for 
Bridgeport’s good showing is due to the fine work 
of the teachers. 

Prof. George D. Strayer and Prof. N. L. Engel- 
hardt, of Columbia University have been engaged 
to conduct an extensive survey of the physical 
condition of the Delaware schools, outside of 
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A school building otherwise fire 


proof is made so in reality when 
the fireproofing is completed with Dahl- 
strom Products—each room becomes an 
isolated unit from which fire cannot 
spread. Dahlstrom Products for schools 
include corridor, stair and fire escape 
doors, smoke screen partitions, lavatory 
partitions, door and window frames, 
interior trim, corridor lights, laboratory 
hoods and plaster bead molding. 


Door and Window Frames 


Prices compare favorably with wood frames 
figured up by the finished installation and can 
be used with any kind of door or sash. They 
have the added advantage of making the build 
ing more fire proof and immeasurably more 
sanitary. Write for our booklet, ‘‘Safety First 
for Schools.”’ 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
52 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
130 East 15th Street 19 South La Salle Street 


Branch Offices in all principal cities. 





Wilmington. The survey has been made as a 
preliminary to the distribution of the $2,000,000 
which has just been placed at the disposal of the 
schools by Mr. Pierre S. DuPont. 

The money is to be turned into a trust fund 
and is usable to not more than one-half of the 
cost of any new school building, or of the cost ot 
reconstruction of an old building, and it may 
not be used for repairs or for remodeling pur 
poses. 

The gift of Mr. DuPont makes it possible for 
every school and district to have adequate and 
modern school facilities for both the white and 
colored children. In districts where the need 
appears to be greatest, the service citizens may 
grant as high as fifty per cent of the cost of a 
building project, provided the plans are approved 
by the State Board of Education and are up-to 
date in all features. 

The needs of the colored schools have been con 
sidered thru the setting aside of $400,000 for the 
improvement of colored school facilities. The 
foresight of Mr. DuPont provides school build- 
ings which are to be the equal of any for the 
white schools, 

As a means of interesting eighth grade grad 
uates of the community in high school education, 
superintendent M. N. Todd issues annually in 
August a bulletin describing the advantages of 
high school education, the money value, the 
facilities of the Murphysboro High School, ete 
The pamphlet reaches parents as well as children 
and has been found an effective instrument for 
arousing interest and increasing attendance. 

Mr. Homer W. Anderson who was recently 
elected assistant superintendent has resigned to 
assume a position in the Department of research, 
Detroit city schools. 

Dr. Henry C. Morrison has become Professor of 
School Administration and Superintendent of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Morrison will be associated with Pro 
fessors Bobbitt and Rugg. 

Professor Morrison is a native of New England 
and has served in a wide variety of executive 
offices in New Hampshire and Connecticut. He 
has been instrumental in making changes in a 
number of important elements of school organi- 
zation in the two states where he has worked. 
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PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS 
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Fixed Mast Type Installation Details Disappearing Mast Type 
DETAILS OF PAYNE HYDRAULIC ASH HOISTS (PATENTED) 


Eight (8) Reasons Why Payne Hydraulic Ash Hoists Should Be Used 


1 The ideal solution of the ash hoist problem where permanence, economy necessary to raise ashes or other materials from basement to sidewalk 
of operation and maintenance is considered level. 

2. After years of actual operation in varied uses it has been conclusively 6. The machine is designed not to disturb conditions in existing buildings 
demonstrated that this equipment is practically self maintaining. nor require special provision for it in the building. 


3. It is the most economically operated hoist ever designed, as the water 7. Any mechanic can install this machine, as it is free from any mechanical 
consumption is invariably less than two cubic feet a trip. complications and detailed instructions are furnished for the erection 


4. Skilled attention is not essential to satisfactory operation. of the apparatus, 
5. These machines were originally designed for use in schoolhouses, and 8. The hoist can be moved and relocated without sacrificing any part of 
due to their success in this service are now being used wherever it is the apparatus. 


WHEN ORDERING: Please furnish the following data: 
(1) Water pressure available; (2) Distance between loading and unloading levels, 
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CLYDE S. ADAMS, Architect and Engineer J. W. GADDIS 


Twenty-five years of the Study of Meeting Schoo! Architect 


Requirements in a Practical Way School Work « Specialty 











1509 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania OS - 14 American Sa Bunding, Vincennes, \ndigna 
Specialists in School Houses Twenty _— of Experience WI LLIAM GORDON, A. I. A. 
LEONARD ASHEIM, Architect Architect 
305-306 Court Exchange, 211 State Street 319 Hubbell Building 
Bridgeport, Connecticut Des Moines lowa 
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J. C. BERRY & COMPANY GUILBERT & BETELLE 
Architects 

Amarillo, Texas 

Investigate Our Services in Planning Your New Building Newark, New Jersey 


Architects 
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Specializing in School Planning 


Consulting Service to School Boards Architect 
33 Cornhill. Boston, Massachusetts 2110 North Fifth Street, Kansas City, Kansas 
, ’ 
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CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY WM. B. ITTNER, F.A.1. A. 
Architects and Engineers—Plumbing and Heating Architect and School Specialist 
405-408 Granby Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA Board of Education Building 
Saint Louis Missouri 





60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 
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THE ELMER E. DUNLAP COMPANY ae aoe de 











ARCHITECTS KEFFER & JONES, Architects | 
Specialists in Schoo! Planning, Design and Construction Hubbell Building DES MOINES, |OWA 
| Consulting Service to School Officials—-73 Schools in past 10 years 


' 

| 

Architectural and Structural Design Mechanical Equipment of Buildings \ 
Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools High and Grade Schools l 
| 


State Life Bldg,, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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J. H. FELT & COMPANY 
| Architects—Engineers 


Specialists in School Planning 


ROBERT J. KEICH 
Schoo! Architect 
Warren Ohio 


Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa 
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LEONARD H. FIELD, JR. 


Specialist in School House Architecture 


G.L. LOCKHART, Architect | 


Planning Schools Exclusively 
Consultation Service Rendered to School Boards 
in Connection with Bond Issues and Schoo! Surveys 1| 


391 Endicott Bldg , ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Peoples National Bank Building 
Jackson, Michigan 
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H. A. Foeller, A. |. A. Max. W. Schober, A. |. A LOWINSON ano SCHUBERT 
FOELLER & SCHOBER Architects and Engineers ] 
ARCHITECTS 
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School Buildings ] 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 366 Fifth Avenue Sites Vinck 
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GEO. F. FOSSUM ROBT. A. MESSMER & BRO. [= 
School Building Architect “ Architects 12 
Suite 318 Van Slyke Building “3 
Aberdeen, South Dakota @® Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
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Denver Colorado 





OPPENHAMER, SPEER AND OBEL 
ARCHITECTS 


Our Specialty—Designing and Construction of Public Schools 
icago, Illinois: Suite 1823 Continental and Commercial Bank Building 
Wausau, Wisconsin: New Spencer Building, 60544 Third Street 





Albert S. Owen, A. 1A. Chas. H. Payson, A | A Robin B. Carswe 


OWEN & PAYSON 
Architects 
202 Relince Bldg , Kansas City, Mo. 


American Bank Bldg . Fort Madison, lowa 
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lH. & W.M. RAPP & A.C. HENDRICKSON 


Colorado Office: Trinidad 
New Mexico Office: Santa Fe 





GEO. O. ROGERS 


Architect - Consulting Engineer 


Schools, Churches, Theatres, Residences, Business Blocks 
Hartie Office Bldg , PITTSBURGH. PA. 





JOSEPH W. ROYER 
Architect 
Flat Iron Building, Urbana, Illinois 


We Specialize in all Classes of School Buildings 





EDGAR A. PAYNE 


School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper L gnting Heating and 
Ventilating of Schools. Correspondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 


N. S. SPENCER & SON, Architects 
Specialists in School Planning and Design 


1490 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 











PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 
814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 








C. H. SUDHOELTER COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS 


Engineers and Designers of Public Schools 
Telepnone 3734 215 West Ninth St., JOPLIN, MO, 








J H. Pierce, F. A. |. A, H. H. Bickford, F. ALL A R. T. Bickford, B. Arct 


PIERCE & BICKFORD 


Architects 


Specialists in Fire- Proof School Work 
118 and 120 Lake Street ELMIRA, N. Y 
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H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


Twenty Years Experience in School Work 


Champaign, Illinois 





FRANK G. PIERSON 
Architect — School Designing 


Washington Loan and Trust Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Chapter Member, American Institute of Architects 


WILLIAM THOMAS TOWNER, Architect 


Two Hundred and Twenty Two Schools at an Aggregate Cost of 
Nearly $10,000,000.00 in Twenty "wo Years 


Offices: 100 Morningside Drive, New York City 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 1322 Prudential Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y 











JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey 
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VAN LEYEN, SCHILLING & KEOUGH 


Architects and Engineers 
1115-1121 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in Educational end Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Specialists in Architecture and Structural! 
Heating, Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 
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C. GODFREY POGGI 


Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J 


References : Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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E. E. WERKING & SON 


School Architects and Engineers 
Richmond, Indiana 


15 Nears Experience in Designing School Buildings and Heating and Ventilating Systems 





G. R. RAGAN, F. A. |. A. 


ARCHITECT 
Roanoke, Virginia 


: | Make a Specialty of School Work, having had twelve (12) years experience ir 
\y des gning schools. Nothing too large or sm all to receive my prompt attentior 














GEORGE WINKLER 


A. 8, B. of Arch, A. 1. A. 








School Architect 


























Palace Bidg., Tulsa, Okla. 


























































GCRAND 
CENTRAL 
PALACE 


Announcing the 


International Exposition of Municipal Equipment 


On or about October 15th, this permanent 
exposition will open in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York City. It will embrace all that 
is best and most modern in construction and 


proper management of municipalities—for 


education, heat, water, light, power, fire pro- 
tection, health, amusement, and other de- 
partments. Your attention is especially 
called to the Educational Section, which will 
include modern school equipment of all 
sorts. Exhibitors are coming from all over 
the country—50,000 square feet of floor 
space will be devoted to this exposition. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE shortly will 
become the great clearing house for world 
trade. Thousands of engineers, contractors, 
city officials, members of Chambers of Com 
merce, Boards of Education and others will 
visit the MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT EX- 
POSITION as well as the various other per- 
manent expositions which are to be com- 
ponent parts of this great show building. It 
will afford a most convenient and efficient 
means of inspecting what manufacturers 
have to offer to the municipal officials. 


The Nemours Trading Corporation, which 
controls the Merchants and. Manufacturers 
xchange of New York, operating Grand 
Central Palace, has representatives in every 
city of commercial value on the globe—19 
branch offices, 3,000 foreign selling agencies. 
The commercial connections that exhibitors 
will find possible to make thru this organi 
zation will be invaluable. 


Here is your opportunity to place your 
product before the eyes of the world’s munic 
ipal experts—and to obtain the cumulative 
benefit of reaching by direct contact thou- 


sands of buyers. 


There has been an urgent need for just such 
un exposition as this, where the latest ap- 
pliances and. equipment can be displayed on 
one floor under one roof for the inspection 
and study of interested visitors. 


Why Not Make This World Clearing House 
-Grand Central Palace—Your Salesroom 
For World Trade? For further informa- 


tion address, 


International Exposition of Municipal Equipment 


Suite 421 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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An Announcement of Extraordinary Interest 








because of changes. 


on cloth with mouldings for hanging. 


”) 


to the best that are made, 








Promptly after the new boundary lines are definitely estab- 


We are interested in the items checked below. 


To the School Men and School Women of America: 


Many of you postponed the buying of needed map 
equipment during the war, and some hesitate now 
But, there is no necessity of 
waiting any longer to buy those maps which your 


Here’s the Solution—A 


Check up your map equipment right now and ‘order what 
you need, including the new map of Europe. Take advantage 
of this special proposition: with every purchase of a set of 
eight or more JOHNSTON maps (any series) we will supply 
without charge a wall map of Europe, 1918 edition, mounted 


Accuracy.” 


GLOBES 


MAPS ~ MAPS ( HARTS mail at once to 

American History Political Physiology and Stand 

European History Physical anahomy Suspension 

Ancient History Rainfall, ete. , miei pecmragys Slated 

English History Slated Cloth Outline ATLASES Library 

Scriptural History Wall Outline (Base Political & Com’! Celestial 

State Maps Desk Outline Historical Tellurians 

ae Position 


school will need this year more than they have ever 
needed them before. 
the boundary changes in Europe will not be defi- 
nitely determined for several months. 


Map of Europe FREE 


lished, the revised map in the series and style of mounting 
to correspond with the set ordered, will be forwarded. The 
bill for the new map will not be rendered until it is shipped. 
The donated map becomes your permanent property—first, 
to use while waiting for the revised map; second, for com- 
parison of the old and new boundaries. 


THIS OFFER EXPIRES OCTOBER 31, 1919. 


Buy the Johnston-Nystrom Maps 


American Editions for American Schools. Six Complete W. & A. K. 
Series of Maps, ranging ‘‘from the cheapest that are good, 
are published in this country. 


Johnston’s Maps are accurate, durable, and 
beautiful in appearance. 


Tell us your needs, or simply check the coupon 
to indicate the items that interest you, and 


A.J. N¥strom & Co: 


MAPS-:GLOBES:CHARTS 
2249-53 Catumet Ave: - CHICAGO: 


At this writing, it appears that 


“The Standard of Geographical 











A LETTER TO THE SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
OHIO. 

State Supt. F. B. Pearson of Ohio, in an open 

letter to the school boards of the Buckeye State, 


points out that there is little attraction for young 
people in the teaching profession and urges that 
salaries be made sufficiently high that young 
women and men may be induced to prepare for 
teaching. He writes as follows: 


To the School Boards of Ohio: 

“It is becoming more and more difficult to in 
duce young people to make the legal and needful 
preparation for the work of teaching and the 
reason is not far to seek. . 

The inducements are not sufficiently attractive 
to win their interest. Their business acumen 
reveals to them many other lines of work that 
are more lucrative and they choose them in pre- 
ference to teaching. Many people think wide of 
the mark in estimating the salaries of teachers. 
The stenographer receives $75 a month. There- 
fore, people argue that they have the same 
salary. The stenugrapher receives $900 a year 
and the teacher receives $600 a year. The steno- 
grapher has $75 each month of the year for her 
maintenance; the teacher has $50 each month of 
the year for her maintenance. Therefore, the 
stenographer has fifty per cent more than the 
teacher. The stenographer gets none too much 
but the teacher receives far too little. No 
teacher can do and be what a teacher ought to 
do and be on $50 a month and every thinking 
person will realize the truth of this statement 

There is just one way in which we can induce 
young people to prepare for teaching and that is 
to make the salary sufficiently attractive. If 
this is not done they will not prepare for the 
work and no one can blame them. It is gratify- 
ing that some boards of education have ceased 
to shy far away from four figures in fixing the 
salaries of their teachers and it is strongly hoped 
that this practice may become general. 

Surely the teachers of our children are worth 
as much to civilization as plumbers, blacksmiths, 
hod-carriers, barbers and hair-dressers, and the 
sooner we come to realize this obvious fact the 
better it will be for all of us. If a board mem 
ber insists upon cheap teachers, he evidently 
must expect a cheap school, and, if we have cheap 





schools inevitably we shall have cheap civiliza- 
tion. 

We cannot compare the salary of the teacher 
today with salaries ten years ago. We must esti- 
mate salaries according to the scale of living we 
have today. It is high time we were becoming 
awake on this matter of salaries if we are to 
preserve the high standard of our schools. 

The sort of teacher the board member would 
wish for his own child is the sort of teacher he 
ought to wish for his neighbor’s child. 

F. B. Pearson. 


SCHOOL BOARDS ABOLISHED. 

The recent session of the Porto Rico legisla- 
ture, which closed in July, passed a law reor- 
ganizing the municipal governments of the island. 
The law eliminates mayors, councils and school 
boards and makes provision for a municipal as- 
sembly which chooses the heads of the execu- 
tive departments. 

In the case of the school board it is provided 
that there shall be a municipal commissioner of 
education who is to exercise all the powers and 
functions formerly conferred upon the school 
boards. The commissioner is the business ad- 
ministrator of the schools and each municipality 
is to have a professional head in the person of 
the Supervisor of Schools. The Supervisor is to 
be appointed by the Insular Commissioner of 
Education and the business manager is chosen 
by the municipal assembly elected by the people. 

It is provided that in municipalities of the first 
and second class, there shall be five commis- 
sioners or executive heads in the municipal gov- 
ernment, and in the third class, three. 

The purpose of the new law is to effect greater 
economy and increased efficiency in the adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs. 


ADMINISTRATION NOTES. 

One of the biggest steps yet to be taken in the 
schools of the country is that of standardizing 
the methods of departments of research, in the 
opinion of Murray Dalman, director of that 
branch of the work of the Indianapolis public 
schools. Mr. Dalman’s work often requires, for 
its successful completion, similar figures from 
the research department of another city. Some- 





times these results, used for comparative pur- 
poses, are forthcoming, at others not. 


The same is true of requests received by Mr. 
Dalman from others. If the figures are available 
in the form requested, they are dispatched forth- 
with. On the other hand, it frequently happens 
that to comply with the request, a mass of de- 
tail work would be necessary. The chief fault in 
the exchange of information, Mr. Dalman points 
out, is the lack of uniform methods. All research 
departments are working to the same end, but 
their individual systems often makes the work 
of one organization valueless to another. 


The administrative agencies of the state of 
Massachusetts have been reorganized with the 
adoption of nineteen departments, of which four 
are old and fifteen new departments. 


The Department of Education includes not only 
the functions of the old board of education, but 
the free public library commissioners, the Bureau 
of Immigration, and the Commission for the 
Blind. The head of the department has general 
supervision over the work, while the independ- 
ence of the individual bodies is to be temporarily 
maintained. 

Mr. Wm. J. Hyland, President of the school 
board at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., retired after 
twenty-one years of service. 

A law enacted by the recent session of the 
North Dakota state legislature creates an educa- 
tional commission to do certain work performed 
in the past by the state superintendent. 


The commission has charge and supervision of 
the certification of teachers, standardization of 
schools, examinations for eighth grade and high 
school pupils; preparation of courses of study 
for the several classes of public schools, and such 
other work as may be assigned by the state board 
of education. 

The commission consists of the state superin- 
tendent, ex officio, and four educators elected 
by the state board of administration. 

Mr. Wm. C. Hobbs, of Auburn, R. I., has been 
elected superintendent of schoels at Bristol, to 
succeed T. H. DeCoudres. 

Mr. David A. Grove, of Oxford, 0. has been 
appointed professor of psychology and education 
at the Western College for Women, Oxford. 
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The Parents of Every Pupil are interested 








each pupil. 


tions. 


school officials. 


equipped with 


SCHOOL 


accurate. 


intendents and Instructors. 





in his physical progress, particularly. 


Every school should keep a monthly record of the weight and height of 
The progress of the child, as he grows and develops along 
with his mental training, will please his parents far beyond your expecta- 


This method of recording the child’s growth from month to month, and 
week to week, has been tried out in many parts of the United States 
and has been met with the unqualified approval of both the parents and 


The easiest and most satisfactory way is for every school room to be 


EL LUXE SCALES 


WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


An attractive, durable and compact scale, especially built for school use — guaranteed absolutely 


Beautifully finished in snow-white, oven-baked by our own process insures lasting finish. 
We will be glad to furnish further particulars on request from School Super- 


hica oe ale (o. 
IS & GO- 


7700-7740 So. Chicago Ave. 
Grand Crossing 


Chicago, Ill. 























MISSOULA SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Missoula, Mont., has 
adopted a salary schedule which provides for in- 
creases of approximately 25 per cent. Teachers 
with one year’s experience will be paid $1,100; 
two years, $1,150; three years, $1,260; four years. 
one of which is in Missoula, $1,320; five years 
two of which are in Missoula, $1,400; six years, 
three of which are in Missoula, $1,500. Special 
teachers will be given $5 per month more than 
the above schedule. 

The salary of the ward principals has been 
raised to $2,000 per year and that of the superin- 
tendent to $4,000. 

The following rules have been adopted to 
govern the operation of the schedule: 


1. No teacher may be newly employed who is 
not a graduate of a two-year normal school and 
a four-year high school, or whose course in col. 
lege does not exceed the scholastic requirements 
for instructors. At least one year’s experience 
of nine school months is required, with prefer- 
ence given to those with two or more years of 
experience. 

2. In employing teachers the board will be 
guided by the recommendations of the superin 
tendent and he in turn by the recommendations 
of the principals and supervisors when the re- 
employment of teachers is considered. In the 
latter case, the board reserves the right to with- 
hold advancement on the schedule, because of 
mediocre service, or to advance a teacher more 
rapidly because of superior service, or to demote 
on the scale because of lack of cooperation, in- 
different service or non-progressive teaching. 

8. In case of gross insubordination, or willful 
neglect of duty the contract of the teacher shall 
cease, following notice given by superintendent. 

4. Teachers who begin to teach after the open- 
ing of the school year, or who resign or accept 
leave of absence or are dismissed from the ser- 
vice before the close of the year, may receive 
only such proportion of the vacation salary as 
the number of days taught bears to the whole 
number of days in the school year. The vacation 
salary is paid during the vacation months and 
not when the teacher quits teaching. 

5. A teacher who resigns after the first day of 
August can make no claim for any part of the 


August salary. 

6. The marriage of a lady teacher during the 
term of employment is equivalent to her resigna- 
tion. 

7. Teachers are allowed ten days during each 
year for personal sickness or death in the family, 
without loss of pay. 

8. Teachers must devote their entire time dur 
ing the portion of the year when the schools are 
in session, to the work of their respective posi 
tions, and they may not engage in any other 
activity for pay during that period, without the 
consent of the board. 


TULSA SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The teachers’ committee and the superintend- 
ent of schools have presented to the board at 
Tulsa, Okla., a revised salary schedule for teach- 
ers to be effective during the year 1919-20. The 
schedule provides that the rank of a teacher 
shall be determined from data furnished by the 
supervisors and principals and shall include a 
rating of thirty per cent for personal fitness, 
thirty per cent for preparation and forty per 
cent for teaching power and results. Teachers 
are to be divided into four groups, Group A to 
be rated 96 to 100 per cent, Group B, 90 to 96 
per cent, Group C, 80 to 89 per cent, and Group 
D, below 80 per cent. Teachers are also to be 
classified according to experience, Class I to con- 
sist of teachers with more than three years’ ex- 
perience, Class II, those with three years’ experi- 
ence, Class III, those with two years’ experience 
and Class IV, those with less than two years’ 
experience. 

In the revised schedule a readjustment of the 
former salaries have been made necessary as fol- 
lows: Salaries ranging from $75 to $85 in the 
grades are to be increased by $15; salaries from 
$87.50 to $100 are to be increased by $12.50, and 
those ranging from $102.50 and upward by $10 
per month 

In the high school, salaries ranging from $100 
to $115 will be increased by $12.50; salaries rang- 
ing from $117.50 to $125 will be raised by $7.50. 
and those ranging from $127.50 uyward, by $5 
per month. 

Advancements in salary will be made accord- 
ing to the ratings of teachers. Teachers rated 
below 80 per cent are not to be retained; teachers 


rated from 80 to 90 per cent will be given no 
increase; those rated from 90 to 96 per cent will 
be given increases of $3.50 per month, and those 
ranging from 96 to 100 per cent, increases of $5 
per month. Teachers in the grades will begin at 
a minimum of $1,080 per year of twelve months 
and end at a maximum of $1,500. High school 
teachers will begin at a minimum of $1,200 per 
year of twelve months and end at a maximum of 
$1,800. Directing teachers and supervisors will 
be paid a maximum of $2,500 and principals will 
receive from $1,500 to $3,000. 

A further advance of $2.50 per month will be 
paid for six weeks at a summer school and $5 
for twelve weeks’ attendance 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

The Cleveland School of Education at Cleve 
land, O., during July offered a course in nursing 
for school nurses who desired to present their 
work in accordance with the best principles of 
psychology. The subjects touched upon were 
methods of teaching personal hygiene and in- 
dividual and group health habits. The course 
drew a large enrollment of students. 

Cumberland, R. I. Medical inspection of school 
children is to be introduced with the opening of 
the fall term in September. The work has been 
introduced in addition to the dental inspections 
at present in operation. The State pays one-half 
of the salary of the medical inspector. 

Easthampton, Mass. A school nurse has been 
employed for the next year. The work will be 
begun with the inspection of children who will 
enter the first grade in September. 

The New York board of education has adopted 
a luncheon service policy under which it is pro- 
posed to furnish luncheons at cost to the school 
children in districts which the board of health 
may designate. The latter will have charge of 
examinations and weighing of children. 

The lunches which have been served in the 
schools during the past six years have been made 
possible thru the efforts of the school lunch com- 
mittee of the New York Association for Improve- 
ment of the. Condition of the Poor. During the 
last year alone, the committee served 824,000 
lunches at an average cost of from eight to ten 
cents. Mrs. Emma L. Murray is head of the 
school lunch committee. 
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The Miessner Piano Has 
Achieved Great Success 


When the Miessner Piano was first introduced there were 


many who were skeptical about predicting success for it— 


it was so radical a departure in piano building. 


Everyone admitted, however, that the idea was right—that 


a small piano, easy to move and low enough for the 
teacher to look over while she played, was the ideal in- 
strument for school and chorus singing. But they doubted 
that a really big, beautiful tone could be produced by such 


a smal] plano. 


Now, after a year of actual use in all parts of the United 
States the doubters have become the strongest advocates 
of the Miessner and commendatory Jetters pour in from 
the four corners of the country lauding “the little piano 


with the big tone.” 


THE MIESSNER PIANO 


‘‘The little Piano with the big tone’’ 
instru Already Miessner pianos are 
17 of the 48 

union and 


This little wonder 
ment of the age has not only 


convinced the doubters, but 


being used in 
states of the 
everywhere 
claimed a 
Schools that have procured 
small grand piano. a Miessner on trial 
sent for as many as four- 


it has amazed them by its they are ac 


full resonant tone—a tone great success. 


approximating that of a 
have 
Severe 


tests have 


proven 
that the Miessner’s remark- 
able tone stays, eveh through 


hard usage. 


teen more in one order. The 
instructor who once uses a 
Miessner will never want to 
return to the large piano. 


Special Offer To Schools 


The Miessner Piano costs only about half 
as much as the average upright piano. 
We make an attractive offer to schools 
because of the valuable publicity 
gained in each community through 

its use. Fill in the coupon below, 

send it in to us and we will 

mail you the Miessner 
Piano Catalog and ex- 
planation of our popular 
sales plan for schools. 


COUPON 


JACKSON PIANO CO. 
122 Reed Street, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Without any obligation on 

my part, please send me the 

Miessner catalog and full in- 

formation about your special offer 
to Schools. 


Name 


School 


Jackson Piano Co. 
122 Reed St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: 418 
Fine Arts Bldg 


Position 


City 


















































The 
“INDIVIDUAL 


VENTILATOR” 


-as the UNIVENT is sometimes called, is the 
simple solution of ventilating problems which 
have confronted builders since the day the first 
house was assembled. 


It is simplicity itself. Easy adjustments permit 
absolute control over the volume of fresh air 
delivered to a room. Volume may vary in 
different rooms which need not depend upon a 
central plant. 





“uve OUT 


(tacos WF een) 


Sectionai view showing 
simple working parts 


The UNIVENT is easy to install and operate, 
saves fuel and power, releases valuable basement 
space, does not collect dirt and dust, operates 
on a second’s notice, forces absolute fresh air 
diffusion, keeps room temperature the same 
regardless of outside weather conditions, and 
note—it is self-contained—a unit system. 

Every school should be equipped with the simple, 
economical, absolute UNIVENT. Write today for free 


de luxe Catalog in colors and our Engineering Data 
Book. They tell the story. 
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HE essentials 
to education,— 
mental conditions neces- 


tion,—are best obtained when 
motion pictures supplement the reg- 
ular curriculum. Concentration is fostered, 
-imagination is stimulated,— ability increased. 


the inception of 


THE DE VRY PORTABLE PROJECTOR, 


is being done in many of the country’s leading schools. 


The De Vry Portable Projector, embodying the 
most advanced principles of projector construction, 
with portabi ity and extreme simplicity of operation, 
is ideally suited for class-room use. 





Write for acomplete descriptive catalog. Address 


The DeVry Corporation 


62 Marianna St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Thus benefiting educators, this great pedagogical ane 
aid should be used in every class-room, which, since fi:% 





The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 
last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection— and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 

(Will take all standard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFC. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 











“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


The Automatic Sciopticon 





has been even further improved. The slide changer 
now takes both 'size slides and the ejector does not 
tear the binding in anyway. 


These improvements, together with the perfected optical 
system and high power Mazda lamp, bring the world to your 
class room more éasily than the genii to Aladdin. Just turn 
on the current and change the slides. 


And you can now get slides of anything in the curricula. 
The preparatory work is done, the lessons illustrated. You 
need only apply the results. 


Tell us what subject you want illustrated — we have 
it. Ask for our free trial terms of an 


Automatic Sciopticon—Price $48.00 
Other Lanterns $36.00 up. 


McINTOSH *"Company 


427 Atlas Block Chicago, Ill. 











Study the Needs of the Children 


Supply your teachers with the up-to-the-minute methods of teaching by 


SENSE EXPERIENCE 


Increase their teaching efficiency by the shortest, surest road to correct 


knowledge— 
“VISUAL INSTRUCTION” 


To enliven the text, improve the course of study and take the place of 
unrelated unessentials A PEDAGOGICAL SYSTEM THAT FITS RIGHT IN 
THE CURRICULUM has been devised. 

A system not to supplant the text but to supplement it and get beyond 
schoolroom and textbook environment. 

For thirty per cent of the elementary school pupils the stereograph is the 
only avenue of approach for one or more subjects—the only means of illus- 
trating many school subjects. 

Teachers and pupils may visit fields, factories and workshops and see the 
processes described in their textbooks. 

YOU DO THIS RIGHT IN THE SCHOOLROOM by means of the latest 
and most important achievement in the science of graphic education and see 
TRUE TO LIFE the object or place studied about. 

The stereograph ties the lesson to the spot where it took place and the 
scene becomes REAL TO THE PUPIL. Interest is secured that can be 
gotten in no other way — observing power is stimulated —the student is 
encouraged to think—resulting in a well expressed recitation. 

“Let the teacher realize that the stereograph is a true 
window to the world of nature and the activities of man,” 
F, M. MeMurry, Ph. D. 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


is Authoritatively and Pedagogically Organized, by an editorial board of 
twenty-five educational experts, to VISUALIZE 1,000 parts of the world in 
terms of Physiography, Geography, History, Products and Industries and 
their related features of social and economic life. 

A system endorsed by the United States and foreign governments and 
leading educators everywhere and in use in 450 of the New York City 
Public Schools, 

A teachers laboratory equipment providing 12,000 teaching subjects 
ind 19,000 references. 

Moderate in cost. Complete in arrangement for housing and a regularly 
scheduled use, 


SCHOOL MEN, ATTENTION! 
AMERICANIZATION COURSE 
Visualizing United States History covering six important periods in the 
EVOLUTION OF FREEDOM 


Now ready 


Ask us about Educational Motion Picture 
Films for the classroom 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, INC. 


417 Fifth Avenue Dept. O New York 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE, 


The school per capita for the state of Kentucky 
will be $6.10 this year, or $0.85 higher than last 
year. There is available for school purposes the 
sum of $4,008,428, or about $650,000 more than 
last year. 

The city commissioners of Charlotte, N. C., 
have asked for an increased school tax of four 
cents to cover an increase of $7,500 in the fund 
for repairs to buildings and extensions of heating 
systems and toilet facilities. 

Big Rapids, Mich. The school taxes for the 
year 1919-20 will amount to $31,000, exceeding 
that of 1918 by $8,000. 

The state school tax has been apportioned 
among 92 counties of the state of Indiana. The 
total amount was $1,900,237.84 or a per capita 
apportionment of $2.44. 

Muscatine, la. The school fund for the next 
year will amount to $150,000, or an increase of 
approximately thirty per cent. 

Mattoon, Ill. The board has adopted a tax levy 
of $1 on each $100 of assessed property valua- 
tion for building purposes and $3 on each $100 
for educational purposes. A total of $96,000 is to 
to raised from the levy. 

Moline, Ill. The school tax levy has been 
raised to four mills, adding $80,000 to the school 
funds. 

Marshalltown, Ia. The cost of operating the 
schools of the city has been raised $40,000 for 
the next school year, making it necessary to ask 
for $180,000 for maintenance purposes. 

The Chicago board of education has approved 
a recommendation that the secretary place on file 
with the city council the 1919 tax levy ordinance, 
Calling for $22,275,000 to cover educational ex- 
penses and $6,300,000 for the building program 
of the next year. 

Miss Annie C. Crosby, of Boston, has offered to 
donate $40,000 to the city of Belfast, Me., if a 
similar amount is raised by subscription within 
& year toward a school building to cost not less 
than $100,000. The $80,000 raised is to be in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds and remain until, by 
interest or other means, the fund finally reaches 
$100,000. 

The school board of Detroit, Mich., has adopted 


a new policy in the preparation of the annual 
school budget. It is proposed that the several 
parts of the budget shall be made up by special 
committees and that the whole shall be submitted 
to the entire board for final consideration before 
its delivery to the city council in January. The 
new plan permits a more detailed study of school 
needs and costs and effects a considerable saving 
in tame and effort. 

The Massachusetts Senate has passed to final 
reading a bill establishing a fund of $4,000,000 
for the maintenance of educational standards in 
small communities. 

The annual budget of the school board of Cin- 
cinnati for the next year shows an increase of 
$596,022 over last year. The estimated resources 
of the board for the year are $4,093,570. 

The public schools of Oakland, Cal., will receive 
more than $13,000 of the state fund this year. 
In addition, the city council has granted a five 
cent tax levy for portable buildings, allowing be 
tween $70,000 and $72,000 for building purposes. 

The Chicago school board has passed a rule re- 
quiring all contractors doing business with the 
board to purchase their bonds of one company. 
It is believed that the Southern Surety Company 
has secured control of the bonding business be- 
cause of connections enjoyed by one of the mem- 
bers of the board. The change has been made to 
insure the payment of obligations incurred by 
sureties, and to prevent the loss of time and 
money where surety companies do not live up 
to their contracts. 

The school board of Belleville, Ill., recently 
went on a tour of inspection of high schools in 
Illinois and Indiana. The trip was made in the 
interest of a new junior high school which is 
soon to be erected. The building will be two 
stories and basement and will cost $200,000. 

The school board of Cleveland, O., has entered 
into contract with ten fuel companies for fur- 
nishing 125 school buildings with $35,000 tons of 
coal for the winter. The contracts call for slack 
coal at $4.36 a ton, nut at $5.04, mine run at 
$6.62, Pocahontas at $7.99, hard, egg and stove at 
$10.67 and anchor lump at $6.82. The total value 
of the entire supply of coal is estimated at $200,- 
000. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Model Installation 





In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 









On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 
of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 





The state of Kansas is building better schools, 
both for high schools and for district schools, in 
the opinion of Fred Seaman, chief clerk in the 
office of the state superintendent. The average 
cost for new buildings is from $3,000 to $4,500 
instead of the former amount of a few hundred 
dollars for the box type of building. Scores of 
school boards have asked for specifications for 
modern buildings and there appears to be an in- 
creasing number of bond issues. The amount of 
bond issues ranges from $25,000 to $45,000. 

The state board of investments of Minnesota 
has authorized the payment of $300,000 in loans 
to the school districts. Among the applications 
for new loans is one of $300,000 for a high school 
at Austin. 

The school board of Quincy, Ill., has adopted a 
budget of $354,525, with $104,800 to be devoted to 
buildings and $249,725 to educational purposes. 
The budget makes provisions for increases in 
teachers’ salaries, janitors’ salaries, superintend- 
ent, business manager and truant officer. 

The business superintendent of the schools of 
Minneapolis has prepared a budget of approxi- 
mately $3,500,000 for the next year. 


SELLING THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC. 

That publicity frequently is all that is needed 
to secure funds for public schools was indicated 
by the experience of the Indianapolis system, 
which has just secured passage of a budget pro- 
viding for an expenditure of $3,679,834 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. The budget, 
presented by George C. Hitt, business director of 
the schools, was approved without change by the 
board of school commissioners. This fact is 
noteworthy in comparison with the ease with 
which a big increase in taxes was allowed by the 
legislature at its last session. Ordinarily the 
Indianapolis schools, like others thruout the 
State, are forced to fight for every cent. On 
this occasion, the schools allowed the public to 
do its fighting for them. 

The proposition, according to the decision 
finally reached by the administrative officers, was 
simply one of informing the public of the situa- 
tion in which the schools found themselves. Pub- 
lic interest in the schools existed already, it was 
argued. It was merely necessary to gratify a 
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Impress the Subject through 


MOTION PICTURES 


Project Pictures perfectly with 
POWER’ S 6 B CAMERAGRAPH 


This ideal combination gives the utmost satisfaction in edu- 
cational, commercial and amusement lines. 


This pioneer projector bears an international reputation. Its 
ease of operation and mechanical construction are such that, 


in a perfect manner, 


IT PUTS THE PICTURE 
ON THE SCREEN 


Catalogue 33 Gives Complete Details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











thirst for information which already was in evi- 
dence. The idea, briefly, was to get away from 
the secret service system, and make the business 
of the public schools everybody’s business. 

The public was “sold” on the necessity fo- 
more money for the schools during the month 
just preceding the meeting of the legislature. 
One of the big aids in the schools’ publicity cam- 
paign was a 50-page booklet, giving hard, cold 
facts about Indianapolis schools. One of the 
striking features of the brochure was a graph, 
showing the salaries of teachers in the Indian- 
apolis public schools as compared to those paid 
in 24 other cities of about the same relative size. 
In low salaries, Indianapolis held the dubious 
honor of being near the top of the list, only 
Syracuse, N. Y., teachers being worse off in 
this respect. San Francisco, the graph indi- 
cated, was the most progressive city, with sal- 
aries ranging from $850 to $1650 in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

Another graph compared salaries paid second- 
ary teachers, and Indianapolis was shown to be 
even worse off than in the previous example, pay- 
ing absolutely the lowest salaries in the countiy. 

Other diagrams showed that Indianapolis has 
one of the smallest per capita net debts of any 
community of similar size and importance in the 
country, while still another gave a forceful argu- 
ment for a higher tax, proving that the per capita 
revenue was too low as compared with other 
cities. 

The purpose, of course, was to arouse the civic 
pride of residents of Indianapolis by pointing out 
that under the old system, the best teachers had 
either deserted their professions already, or 
would be forced to do so, unless they were paid 
salaries which would enable them to live in com- 
fort, at least. 

About 10,000 of the booklets were printed, the 
small advertising fund available prohibiting a 
more lavish expenditure. It was necessary to 
turn this small number to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and every teacher in the schools was 
equipped with one as an argument for more pay. 
In addition, copies were sent to men known to 
have the interests of the public school at heart, 
and who wielded power in their respective walks 
of life. 


A speakers’ bureau helped put the increased 
budget over. This was formed of leaders in vari- 
ous industries who had been identified with 
movements in favor of a better, more progressive 
city. No difficulty was encountered in securing 
such men to speak, the workers in the school ad- 
ministration noting that the average man, leader 
or not, is rather fond of giving his views to a 
crowd, especially when he happens to be sure of 
his ground 

The only objection advanced by the 
was that they knew nothing about the schools 
and their needs. “Have a booklet,” was the re 
sponse. “It will tell you everything.” 

The speakers’ bureau provided orators at all 
sorts of public meetings, Parent-Teachers’ gather- 
ings, and in fact, any sort of an assemblage 
where there was a chance to give the facts to 
voters. 

In addition, ministers of Indianapolis were pre- 
sented with the booklets, and asked to refer to 
the condition of the public schools from their 
pulpits if they were impressed with existing con 
ditions. Practically every minister in Indian 
apolis responded with a sermon, calling attention 
to the low salaries paid teachers and the attend- 
ing danger of a lowering of the high educational 
standards of the city. 

The campaign, covering only a month, was 
short and sharp. The legislature met, the bill 
providing for a tax of $1.03 on each hundred dol- 
lars of taxable property was presented—and 
passed without demur. The measure went over 
so easily that the only question now raised is 
why it wasn’t done before. 

Expenditures in the schools will about approxi 
mate those of the past fiscal year, with the ex 
ception of the salary item. Virtually all of the 
increased revenue of the schools will go to the 
teachers in the form of increased salary checks. 
The payroll this year will be about $2,100,000, as 
compared with $1,400,000 last. Not all of the 
pay increases asked and regarded as proper have 
been granted, but teachers have been allowed as 
much as possible in the way of more money, 
years of service and their training being basic 
considerations. 

The elementary schedule has been raised from 
$500-$975 to $800-$1,600. Secondary teachers will 


speakers 


get from $1,000 to $2,500, instead .of from $900 to 


$1,475, as heretofore. 


NEWS OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The committee on instruction of the St. Louis 
board of education has recommended that W. J 
S. Bryan, C. G, Rathmann and John Rush Powell 
be reappointed as assistant superintendents. 

Mr. William L. Bodine of the compulsory edu- 
cation department of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation was tendered a banquet on July 8th in 
celebration of his twenty years of service with 
the board. Supt. P. E. Mortenson and members 


of the school board and compulsory education 
department were present. 

Mr. C. M. McDaniel, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Hammond, Ind., has purchased the 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency at Chicago. Mfr. 
McDaniel took possession of the business in 
September. 


Smith of the Thornton Township 
has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the Joliet Township High School ai 
Joliet, Ill. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Dennison 
University and of Chicago University. He was 
an instructor for two years at Pillsbury Academy, 
Minn., and at the west side Aurora high school. 
Since 1908 he had been principal of the township 
high school at Harvey. 

Mr. S. E. Hargis of Brookings, S. D., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Redwood 
Falls for the coming year. 

Mr. John D. Whittier, formerly state club 
leader for boys’ and girls’ club work in Vermont, 


Mr. Lewis W. 
School at Harvey, IIl., 


has been appointed Supervisor of Elementary 
School Work for the state. 
Mr. J. J. Philips of Galion, O., has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of schools at Bucyrus, at 
a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. F. M. Price, principal of the Roagland 
School at Fort Wayne, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
the supervision of grades from the fourth to the 


eighth. Mr. Price entered upon his duties on 
August first. 
Mr. Geo. A. Curtis of Traverse City, Mich., has 


been elected superintendent of schools at Alpena. 
Mr. W. F. Tribble has been reelected as super 
intendent of schools at Dallas, Ga. 
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| 
Makes Them Eager to Learn! 
| Introduce a Motion Picture film of the Ford Educational Weekly 
into your school and you will see how it instantly makes the pupils eager to learn! 
Yes—the eye tells the brain many a — The Ford Motor Company, in the 
truth better and more quickly than words. Up- furtherance of knowledge but at actual loss to 
to-date teaching is therefore now using high __ itself, produces one Educational Film every week 
= grade Motion Pictures in class rooms of all grades. —52 films a year—at a cost to a school of only 
; ; - ___ 54, $12 per annum, plus 60 cents war tax. 
10 to Motion pictures wake up the “sleepers. Pee | | 
They speed up those already mentally alert. In The films are instructive, educational, 
fact, Ford Weekly films are dynamic in pedagog- marvelous in detail, wonderful in scope—high 
puis | ical results. class in every respect. 
N. J 
ywell If you want your classes to win praises Think of having 52 educational films 
i from parents; your ability and reputation as a a year for less than 25 cents per week, and of 
edu teacher to increase — show your pupils good being permitted to use any film as long and as 
wet Educational Motion Pictures—frequently. often as you like—without added cost. 
om | What a boon to a teacher! What a gift to a pupil! 
| Think it over. Talk it over with your Board or your Principal or 
eee Catalogue of Films Head Master and you or your school become a subscriber. 
Mr. { he following i ial list of fil i > ackj > 
a The tellewtag tuo pastel tes 00 Sine Will you please tell us, by checking the squares on the coupon 
| added each week. Ask for full catalogue below, whether or not your school has a projector (the instrument which 
ship | NO. on throws the picture onto the screen), and if it has, whether or not your school 
uper- -. We ae eee is a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? If your school has no 
ol bs 132. The Truth about the Liberty projector, check the squares about Projectors, the Ford Educational Weekly 
— ue. Sean elt (tery of ieabics and Catalogue of Films. 
| wall paper.) ‘ : , , 
emy, 136. Mt. Edith Cavell—Canada’s Moun- And remember—if your school has a projector, you can immediately 
hool. tain of Tears. , i” order for $i2.60 per annum, 52 of these wonderful Educational Films a year! And you 
iship 138. Rene Sat neers =: ee can place such order with any office of the Goldwyn Distributing Corporation (to be found 
140. The Story of Steel. in 22 principal cities) or with any Ford Motor Company branch office, or by writing to us. 
een G ads. ; 
alll + » pene - = (Ascent of Mt. Hood.) Don’t forget! Please check, sign, tear off and mail the coupon TODAY. 
148. Can the Fish (Story of salmon 
club ' packing.) FITZPATRICK & McELROY, 202 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 
150. From Mud to Mug (Story of pot- 
nont, tery making.) - : se ier mo 
ntary 151. Making Ukeleles, = ‘ FITZPATRICK & McELROY, 
| - af - hy Fb Ba) ae : 202 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois Dept. D. 
nh ap- 154. Pure Havana (Trip through . Yes. No. Has your school a projector ? 
is, at Havana.) N Yes. No. Is your school now a subscriber to the Ford Educational Weekly? 
— ey tea yimarastd : Yes. No. Please send sample form of Ford Weekly order blank, for inspection. 
sland 159. Sweetness(Story of making sugar.) : I would like more information about 
_— 160. A Reel Journey to the Capital of : (-] Projectors. [[] Ford Educational Weekly. [1] Catalogue of Films. 
eo i P ma. N 
- the 161. God's Handiwork—Scenic W on- § Name : 
ders in Canadian Rockies. . 
Ss On 163. Days of Real Sport—A Boy Scout th 2s Cae ts . 2 oe 
Picture. +, a ’ 
» has Released throagh Goldwyn N Street __ — ee 
pena. , Distributing Corporation. : City State Pat} : 
juper- N “ easesccerssessssercvarreeesseeesseceond 
























































A Lesson From Pershing 


Morale came first with Pershing — AND IT OUGHT TO COME 


FIRST IN EVERY SCHOOLROOM. 

How can anyone get into the spirit of study in a darkened, 
curtain-drawn room—or sitting in a glaring sun? 

Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades do away with all that. They 
shut out the glare, yet they let in soft, mellow light and plenty of 
fresh air without draft. 

Easily raised and lowered. Don’t warp or crack. Hang straight. 
Economical—-last for years. Most beautiful shades made—fine, 
smooth finish, soft pleasing tones. 


THE AEROSHADE CO., 998 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


VENTILATING §prec.u.sS.PAT.orr. 
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Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades 


are the ideal Window Shades for schools 





DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 


solve the problem of shutting out of the schoolroom the glaring rays 
of the sun without shutting out the light. They protect the eyes of 
the pupils and the teacher and remove all the strain due to improper 
regulation of light in the schoolroom. They can be adjusted to meet 
all conditions without any trouble. They are made of good, substantial 
material and quality has not been overlooked. 


Our experience is at your service 
without any obligation. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 

















WATCH THE CHILDREN’S EYES 


EYE STRAIN RELIEVED AND CERTAINLY AVOIDED 
IF YOUR SCHOOLROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 


LAS TINC ~-TRANSLUCENT 





WINDOW SHADES 


(superior plied yarn fabric) 


WITH OR WITHOUT 


SELF BALANCING 
ADJUSTABLE FIXTURES 
TRANSLUCENT— 
NOT OPAQUE 


DULL FINISH 
NO GLARE 


If your school supply house does 
not handle our E L T Shades, write 
for our folder. 


Upon receipt of a set of plans, or a 
list of window sizes, quotations will 
be furnished at once. 


gc. kL. Te 
SHADE MATERIAL 
Mounted on 
Self-Balancing Adjustable 
Shade Fixtures 


THE ORIGINAL 
0 
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we om 5 
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561 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 














HERE'S A REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 
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off the dazzling rays of the sun and at the same time admits 
plenty of daylight. 
One Superintendent says: ‘“‘Perennial Shades seem to be the most 
efficient and practical shades that I have ever seen.” 


The United States Government has recently purchased over 
1000 Perennial Shades for use in the Recuperation Camp 
at Denver. 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


FARIBAULT MINNESOTA 


Tort: something entirely new and in a class of its own. Shuts 
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Some Cities Using 
Holophane School Lighting 


Hartford, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Lowell, Mass. 

New Bedford, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 




















SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION 


e Best Schools Use I. 
_Does Yours ? 


The best schools throughout this country and abroad 


are adopting Holophane lighting units as standard equip- 
ment. Holophane is reducing current costs and conserving the eye- 
sight of future citizens everywhere. 


Our engineering department will advise you on your lighting 
problems, and submit complete plans and blue prints if you wish. 
This service is free, and does not obligate you to use Holophane 
equipment although you surely will. 


No school board can afford to deprive its schools of the advantages of Holophane. 
Write for a free copy of the helpful book ‘Scientific Illumination for Schools.” 


Holophane Glass Co. 
Dept. B-15, 340 Madison Ave., New York 














THE BUYERS’ COLUMN 
THE TOWEL QUESTION. 

The communicating of disease by means of the 
hands is a subject on which school authorities 
are well informed. They realize the danger of 
providing the pupils with a common towel or 
worse still, of providing no towel at all. The 
question then resolves itself into the simple 
matter of determining what is the most sanitary 
individual towel at the lowest cost. 

At first thought the roll of paper toweling 
would seem the most economical form. But have 
you ever watched a person unroll three or four 
towels when he needs but one? Have you ever, 
yourself, in tearing off one towel, taken half the 
next three with it? You can see how quickly 
this small initial saving on a permanent fixture 
would be eaten up by careless or even accidental 
waste. The high schools in one of our large 
cities serving 5,000 pupils, with 122 cabinets in- 
stalled, used 72 cases of Onliwon towels last 
year at an average cost of .07%c a pupil. 

The Onliwon cabinet excels not only in econ- 
omy but also in sanitation. To be truly aseptic 
a towel must be untouched by anyone but the 
user. Moreover, it must be removed without the 
aid of levers or buttons to press, since these may 
harbor germs deposited by wet hands. The 
Onliwon towels are so interfolded that a new 
one falls automatically into place each time a 
towel is removed. The pupil who uses an Onli- 
won towel runs no danger of diseases which may 
be communicated by means of the hands. 


CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL FILMS. 
A Self Starter of Ford Movies. 

The question has been seriously asked whether 
the motion picture film will do for education 
what the gasoline motor has done for transporta- 
tion. Will it revolutionize teaching methods as 
it has revolutionized amusement? 

At least one firm believes that motion pictures 
are of immense educational influence and has 
prepared a library of educational films specially 
suited for school use. The films are widely 
known as the Ford Educational Weekly, and have 
been collected under the auspices of the Ford 
Motor Company. Ford photographers have 


traveled to all parts of the United States, Mexico, 
and to foreign lands to obtain films bearing on 
many departments of knowledge such as history, 
geography, geology, botany, zoology, etc. 

A clue to the character of the Ford films is 
given in the new catalog of the Ford Educational 
Weekly which has just been prepared by Fitz- 
patrick & McElroy, sole representatives and dis- 
tributors of the films. This catalog is in itself 
educational, in that it gives a clue to the wide 
scope of the educational service of the motion 
picture. Copies are available and will be sent to 
any school authority on request. 


FIRE TRAGEDIES AND THEIR REMEDY. 

“In the last eight years fire losses in schools, 
hospitals, colleges and asylums have amounted to 
forty million dollars.” 

This impressive sentence appears on the title 
page of a pamphlet on “fire tragedies and their 
remedy” just issued by the General Fire Extin- 
guisher Company of Providence. The work is a 
decided departure from ordinary advertising lit- 
erature in that it is made up in large part of 
photographic evidence of the results of fires in 
schools, charts of fire dangers, the opinions of 
fire experts on the need and value of fire pro- 
tection and a list of schools and educational in- 
stitutions which employ automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection as the most dependable safeguard against 
fire. 

The school board member or superintendent 
who would get a thoro understanding of the dan- 
gers of fire in his own community needs a copy 
of the present pamphlet for study and reference. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL EXPO- 
SITION. 

Since the recent announcement of the Inter- 
national Exposition of Municipal Equipment, to 
be held as a permanent institution in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, considerable comment 
has been made in interested circles. Miss Jeanne 
Carpenter, who is to be the exposition director, 
has received many letters from manufacturers of 
municipal equipment, city officials, and others, 
praising the idea and speaking sanguinely for the 
success of the enterprise. Miss Carpenter is the 
author of the book, “Municipal Housecleaning,” 
and has had years of experience in the municipal 
equipment field. The exposition as planned by 





her is to be decidedly practical and there will 
be an educational section which will include 
modern school equipment of all sorts. 

The International Exposition of Municipal 
Equipment is to be one of the eight or nine 
expositions which will make up the great in- 
dustrial trade mart of the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Exchange, occupying the entire Grand 
Central Palace. The Municipal Exposition will 
be placed on one floor, with 50,000 square feet 
floor space. The Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Exchange of New York, which operates Grand 
Central Palace, is owned and controlled by the 
Nemours Trading Corporation, of which Alfred 
I. Dupont is president. This corporation has 
representatives in all leading cities, consisting 
of nineteen branch offices and three thousand 
foreign selling agencies. 

The exposition is to include all that pertains 
to the instruction and proper management of 
municipalities—for education, water, heat, light, 
power, fire protection, health, policing, amuse- 
ment, and other departments. Boards of educa- 
tion, city officials, municipal engineers, members 
of Chambers of Commerce from many cities thru- 
out the world, will be invited to visit the Granda 
Central Palace and the permanent exposition 
will afford a most convenient means of putting 
the manufacturer of equipment in direct touch 
with interested buyers. 

Miss Carpenter has an office at 405 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, for the convenience of in- 
terested school officials and manufacturers. 


ISSUED NEW CATALOG. 

The Wayne Works of Richmond, Indiana, man- 
ufacturers of the Wayne Standard School Cars, 
have just issued a new catalog of their full line 
of vehicles for school transportation. The firm 
manufactures three distinct types of horse-drawn 
school cars and five types of motor driven cars. 
The latter are furnished on Ford and Republic 
Chasses. 

Not the least valuable section of the catalog is 
devoted to accessories required for adapting 
Wayne cars to the most unusual conditions of 
traffic and use. Among the accessories are such 
items as Wide Rims and Tires, Special Beauty 
Brakes, Heaters, Sleigh Runners, Three-Horse 
Hitches, Exhaust Heaters, etc. 































Plan 
School Shades 
for Fall 
Now 















— school is closed prepare for im- 
proved ventilation and lighting. 


In thousands of schools where Superintendents and 
Teachers have proper regard for correct airing, and for 
care of the children’s eyes, Oswego Tinted Cambric or 
Triplex Opaque on the celebrated Hartshorn Rollers have 
solved the problem, once and for all. 





Write for samples of 
Colors 214 and 204 in 
Tinted Cambric, which 
have been analyzed by 
chemists and adopted 
by School Boards of 
some of the larger mu- 
nicipalities. 


Stewart Hartshorn Co. Oswego Shade Cloth Co. 















General Office, 250 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 















‘SPENCER 


Microscopes and Delineascopes 


POSSESS MANY 





SUPERIOR FEATURES 


WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
LABORATORY USE 








MODEL ‘‘O”’ DELINEASCOPE 


with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 
chanical device for handling the lantern 
| slides which does away with the old 
cumbersome, troublesome lantern slide 
holder, and in addition gives a dissolv- 
ing effect on the screen, which is ac- 
complished with but one outfit (not two) 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 has a side fine adjustment with 34 threads of | 
| the screw engaged as compared with an equivalent of but one in other 
makes. It has a “Jateral travel’’—an index to its position relative | 
to its limits. No other make has this. It is equipped with Spencer 
Optics, which have been considered ideal for three-quarters of a century. | 
| 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


SPENCER 


SPENCER 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Ca 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Bausch lomb 


Microscopes 


are again in the market 
—backed by the prestige 
which attaches to suc- 
cessful war service in 
any significant capacity. 


Our release from this 
service is of course grad- 
ual. As the demands 
made upon us by the 
government are lessened 
from month to month, 
however, we are enabled to increase de- 
livery to our patrons. 


Write us for complete catalog of our revised micro- 
scope line and inform us regarding your requirements. 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


FS2 Microscope 
Price $40.75 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army 
— 9 Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, 
Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical Products. 














PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 5, NORTH BERGEN, N. J 
Hensel & Weir, Architects 


Easy and Simple Sureness 


The Peerless Unit System provides positive ventilation in con- 
junction with a perfect heating system, without respect to out- 
side temperatures, and insures a full supply for each room inde- 
pendent of the requirement of every other room. 


By a unique operation of the mixing damper in each Peerless 


Unit, operated by hand or automatic control, any portion of the 
incoming fresh air may be heated or not, as the necessity 
requires, without diminishing in the least the total supplied to 
each room. 

Before you decide that new school or the alteration you con- 


template, write us. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


521-523 West 23rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 


Heat 








Sizes of classrooms are 


Control 








Humidity 











bo — 





Johnson ( 








and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


| 
The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon”’ | 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and | 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. | 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 

















TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

The governor of Pennsylvania has signed the 
teachers’ salary increase bill providing for in- 
creases of 25 per cent for teachers receiving less 
than $100 a month; twenty per cent for teachers 
receiving from $100 to $150; fifteen per cent for 
teachers receiving $150, and ten per cent for 
those receiving more than $200. 

Davenport, Ia. Raises of $100 have been given 
to each employe of the board of education. The 
increases are effective September first. 

Palmer, Mass. An appropriation of $5,000 has 
been made to cover increases of $200 for teachers, 
effective on September first. 

Montague, Mass. The citizens have voted in- 
creases of $220 to the teachers, minus any in- 
crease received from the contracts for 1919-20. 

A bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature making the minimum salary of teach- 
ers $650. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion providing for a minimum annual salary of 
$1,000 for teachers, and a blanket wage increase 
ranging from $100 to $225, with back bonus from 
January, 1919. The new schedule which pro- 
vides for temperary relief, covers the following 
increases: 

Elementary teachers, first year, increase of 
$225; second year, $200; third year, $175; fourth 
year, $160; fifth year, $125. All other high school 
and eclemcntary teachers will be given increases 
of $100 over the present salaries. The restora- 
tion of the bonus system gives critic teachers 
$225, household arts teachers $250, and teachers 
of the deaf, $200. 

High school substitutes are increased from $6 
to $6.50 a day and elementary substitutes from 
$3.75 to $4.50 a day. Manual training and other 
special teachers are increased from $5 to $5.50 
a day. 

Hastings, Neb. The board has fixed the salary 
of teachers with one year or more experience at 
$100, and those newly appointed at $90. 

Lancaster, O. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers under which teachers are 
Classified as A, B and C. Teachers in Class A, 
with less than one year of normal training will 
be paid $60 for the first year, $65 for the second 
year, $70 for the third year, $75 for the fourth 


year, $80 for the fifth year, $85 for the sixth 
year, $90 for the seventh year, $92.50 for the 
eighth year, and $95 for the ninth year. 

Teachers of Class B with one or more years of 
normal training but not graduates, will be paid 
$65 for the first year, $70 for the second year, 
$75 for the third year, $80 for the fourth year, 
$85 for the fifth year, $90 for the sixth year, 
$92.50 for the seventh year, and $95 for the 
eighth year. 

Teachers of Class C will be paid $70 for the 
first year, $75 for the second year, $80 for the 
third year, $85 for the fourth year, $90 for the 
fifth year, $92.50 for the sixth year and $95 for 
the seventh year. 

Owosso, Mich. The city has adopted a budget 
of $114,000, $20,000 of which will be devoted to 
salary increases for teachers. 

The California legislature has increased the 
state school fund $2.50 a pupil. The increase will 
be used for the payment of teachers’ salary raises 
amounting to $250 a teacher. 

Port Huron, Mich. Increases in the salaries of 
supervisors and normal school teachers will bring 
the cost of instruction up to $122,800. 

The school board of Augusta, Ga., has raised 
the minimum salary of teachers to $60 a month. 

Sonora, Tex. The minimum salary of teachers 
has been fixed at $85 per month. 

Lewiston, Me. The board has given the teach- 
ers increases of $200. The salary of the super- 
intendent has been increased by $300. 

Cambridge, O. The board has increased the 
salaries of the grade teachers twenty-five per 
cent. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has adopted a 
new salary schedule providing for increases of 
twenty-two per cent. The increases will reach 
a total of $225,000. 

Lenox, Mass. The teachers have been given 
increases of $100. 

Boston, Mass. Increases in salaries for teach- 
ers during the next year will represent an in- 
crease of half a million dollars. 

Monroe, N. C. The pay of teachers in the 
grades has ben raised from $70 to $75 per month. 

Waltham, Mass. Beginning September ist, all 
teachers who were in service in May, are to 
receive increases ranging from $100 for kinder- 
garten assistants and $150 for elementary teach- 


ers, and female high school teachers, to $300 for 
male high school teachers. The salary of the 
high school principal has ben raised to $2,700 
and that of the superintendent of schools to 
$3,000. The increases raise the maximum salary 
for regular teachers to $1,100, eighth grade teach- 
ers to $1,200, and female high school assistants 
to $1,300. 

Tulsa, Okla. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers making a minimum salary 
of $90 a month, payable in twelve monthly pay- 
ments for the teacher who is a normal graduate. 
The new schedule raises the minimum yearly 
salary of grade teachers to $1,080 and the maxi- 
mum to $1,500. 

In addition to this, teachers will receive the 
regular advance according to the class in which 
they are listed. It is also provided that $5 per 
month additional shall be given to any teacher 
who attends a summer school for twelve weeks 
for the purpose of improving herself. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The minimum salary of 
grade teachers has been raised from $665 to $760 
and the maximum from $1,045 to $1,140. The 
minimum salary for high school teachers has 
been raised from $1,050 to $1,266 and the maxi- 
mum salary to $1,900. Ward school principals 
will receive from $1,600 to $2,000, while the high 
school principal has a salary of $2,750 and the 
superintendent a salary of $6,000. 

The Committee on Teachers and Instruction of 
the New Orleans (La.) parish school board has 
rendered a report relative to the recent communi- 
cation and address of the Associate Teachers’ 
League and a communication of a committee of 
the Central Trades and Labor Council. The re- 
port, in general, characterizes as “incorrect and 
without basis” certain statements made by the 
teachers’ league while other clauses in the com- 
munication are termed “unfair.” 

The communication and address dealt for the 
most part with the request that the compensa- 
tion of teachers in the schools be increased, and 
contains expressions from various persons and 
authorities explaining why such increases should 
be made. The committee believes that the re- 
quest and the reasons therefor were. entirely un- 
necessary so far as the board is concerned. 

It is pointed out that the board as a body, and 
the members as individuals, from their incum- 
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bency in office, have committed themselves to 
the proposition that the salaries of teachers 
should be increased and they reaffirm their ad- 
herence to that decision. Whenever the oppor- 
tunity and the revenues permitted, the board 
had with regard to its obligations, increased the 
salaries of the teachers. 

It is further pointed out by the committee that 
it is unfair to take the minimum of $65 per 
month as the basis for consideration of salaries, 
because that amount is paid only for the first 
year and is followed by gradual raises for six 
years until the maximum is reached. Compara- 
tively few teachers receive $65 a month, while 
large numbers are receiving $80, $90, $95 and 
even higher salaries. 

The Committee suggests that the funds be 
supplied by the city for salaries. The revenues 
are fixed by law and the principal sources are the 
state taxation based upon the number of educable 
children, the poll taxes and the tax on property 
located in the city and paid to the board thru the 
city treasurer. The only additional revenues 
other than the normal and nominal amount 
which may result from an increased assessment 
each year must be from an additional tax on the 
property in the city. 

In answer to the charge that superior teachers 
were returned to their former classification and 
the salary reduced, the Committee pointed out 
that the immediate predecessors of the board 
abolished the classification of “superior” teachers 
because it created class distinction and resulted 
in the “superior” teachers receiving an additional 
compensation of $10 a month to the detriment 
of the larger number who were not placed. This 
action caused dissatisfaction and unrest and 
created turmoil in the teaching corps. 


A reduction in the number of months’ pay from 
ten months was likewise the action of the pre- 
decessors. The saving in expenditures assisted 
in paying the extra $10 per month to those who 
were placed in the favored class, if it did not 
make that course possible. During the last ses- 
sion the board increased the salaries of the 
teachers and extended the number of months to 
nine and one-quarter. This was further extended 
to nine and one-half months for the session of 
1919-20, 











The Committee contends that the salary of 
each teacher has been increased $15 per month, 
and that in addition $5 has been given to those 


teachers who have earned college degrees in 
order to obtain higher educational attainments. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

A minimum salary of $1,000 has been fixed for 
teachers in Illinois state normal schools. The 
new minimum went into effect July first. 

Beginning September first, the salaries offered 
teachers in village and country schools of Michi- 
gan have been increased. The new scale raises 
salaries from $45 to $110 and from $65 to $100. 
Others are from $100 to $125. 

The school board of LaPorte, Ind., has adopted 
a new scale. Grade teachers of less than five 
years’ experience will be given $115 a month. 
Those with five or more, will receive $1,400 for 
men, and $1,100 to $1,200 for women. - 

The teachers of California have been given 
increases of about $250 each, making the total 
cost to the state of about $4,250,000. 

The legislature of Massachusetts has provided 
for increases of $100 in teachers’ salaries. Teach- 
ers receiving not less than $850 will be given 
$200. Those receiving not less than $750 will 
receive $150 more, and teachers receiving not 
less than $650 will receive $100 more. 

The school board of Hamilton, O., has granted 
an increase of 36 per cent to elementary teachers 
and an increase from 12% to 15 per cent to high 
school teachers. 

The Illinois legislature has provided for in- 
creased compensation of county superintendents 
thru a new law passed at the last session. The 
law applies to superintendents who entered upon 
the discharge of their duties since July 1, 1919, 
and the salaries are fixed in accordance with the 
population of the counties as shown by the cen- 
sus of 1910. Additional compensation may be 
paid quarterly for excellent service. The scale 
provides for the following salaries: 

Less than twelve thousand, $1,900. 

More than twelve thousand, $2,100. 

More than twenty thousand, $2,400. 

More than twenty-eight thousand, $2,600. 

More than thirty-six thousand, $2,800. 

More than fifty thousand, $3,000. 

More than seventy-five thousand, $3,400. 
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More than five hundred thousand, $9,000. 

The school administration at Bloomington, Ind., 
has met the salary problem by reducing the num- 
ber of teachers, pro-rating their salaries among 
the staff left. Ten less instructors will be used 
than formerly during the term beginning Sep- 
tember 15. 

The New York board of education has recently 
adopted a by-law under which flve years will be 
added to the maximum age limit in applying for 
regular teaching licenses. The rule reads: 

“Applicants for any license who have rendered 
service under a substitute’s license in the schools 
of the City of New York, within five years preced- 
ing the date of the examination, the maximum 
age may be increased by adding to forty years 
the number of years of such substitute service 
not exceeding five full years. A year’s service as 
substitute teacher may be deemed to consist of a 
minimum of 160 days within any school year.” 

The Porto Rico legislature, at its recent ses- 
sion, made provision for the employment of 
twenty elementary principals at salaries of $900; 
150 teachers of English in grammar grades at 
salaries of $900; 1,200 grade teachers at salaries 
of $720; 1,700 rural teachers at salaries of $540; 
forty special teachers of agriculture, at salaries 
of $900, and sixty continuation teachers for 
manual training and home economics, at salaries 
of $900. The term covers ten months for alli 
grades and school sessions open on September 
first. 

Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
raised the minimum salary from $55 to $70 fora 
period of 84 months, with the possibility of an 
extension of the term to ten months provided 
additional funds are granted. 

Teachers in elementary schools who have 
taught one year will receive $72.50 a month, with 
the percentage of increase decreasing to the 
maximum of $105 a month. 

High school teachers who receive salaries be- 
low $800 will receive increases of $175 a year 
and those who are above $800, will receive $150 
additional. 

The elementary principals who receive less 
than $1,350 will be increased by $150 a year and 
those receiving $1,350 or more, will be given in- 
creases of $100 a year. 
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e American Heating and Ventilating Steam Boiler American Heating and Ventilating 
in Brick Casing. Steam Boiler—Front removed. 
e 
THE AMERICAN HEATING AND VENTILATING STEAM BOILER HEATS 
AND VENTILATES FOR THE COST OF HEATING ONLY 
| COU RESTISTE Steam boiler is built into cast iron housing—cast iron housing is surrounded by brick wall. 
~ Cold fresh air is blown over the warmed cast iron housing (air goes between housing and surrounding 
brick walls), then thru galvanized pipes direct to the schoolroom. 
Steam radiators may be located in schoolrooms and tempered air blown in to produce perfect ventilation, 
or extra radiation may be put inside of the brick casing and warmed air blown into the schoolrooms, 
| in which case, no radiators are necessary. 
Write at once for further information about this marvellously efficient, patented system, which is 
being installed in modern schools. 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO., Bloomington, Illinois 
Engineering-Contracting Branches in Large Cities 
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@ Pre-eminently artistic, of superb musical 
worth, the Steger Piano isthe perfect realiza- 
tion of the critical desires of a famous family 
of piano-makers. It represents the perpetua- 
tion of an ideal and the name of Steger. 


| 
| 
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q Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are shipped on 
approval to persons of responsibility. Write for the 
Steger Style Brochure and convenient terms. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO Factories at Steger, Illinois 














Printing as an After-War 
School Subject 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 


Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install: vocational or humanistic features. 


Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 


Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking. 


Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 














THE PSYCHOLOGY OF MUSICAL TALENT 


By CARL EMIL SEASHORE 


Professor of Psychology and Dean of the Graduate College, 
State University of Iowa 


The only source book of information to psychologists of the 
experimental methods by which the elements of the musical 
mind are isolated and then classified. The content supplies 
the psychologist with the scientific processes by means of 
which musical talent is measured and at the same time 
supplies the music teacher with the resultant tests together 
with full explanations for their application. 


Ready for fall use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 
ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are facts, that prove 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 
Of the official shorthand court reporters of the United States, 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
publisht in ils ‘‘Proceedings’’ for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 























Vocational Science 


Practically every trade school of importance now 
gives the student training in the technical knowledge 
related to his trade, as the really skilled worker 
must be familiar with the reasons underlying the 
various operations which he performs. 

With this end in view W. H. Dooley, in charge of 
Navy Yard Continuation School for New York 
Board of Education, has written ‘ Vocational 
Science for Metal Workers” and ‘Vocational 
Science for Wood Workers.’ These books will 
be available early in August. 

Examination Copies Will Be Sent Upon Request 


The Ronald Press Company 
TEXT BOOK DEPARTMENT 
20 Vesey Street New York City 











PRICE OR QUALITY? 


When you are purchasing scientific apparatus, which 
factor determines the source from which you decide to pur- 
chase, price or quality? 

Why not apply this same method of determination to 
the selection of everything else, teachers, buildings, clothing, 
doctors, dentists, etc.? 

Do you not find that the cheapest is generally the most 
expensive in the long run? 

Will you think of this when you make your next year’s 
purchase of scientific apparatus? 

We refuse to sacrifice quality to price in order to secure 
your order. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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“Wilson Reverso” 


are the most satisfactory for schools 


Windows Cheap 





ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect 


1915 and 1916. 


cleaned from the inside. 


of water or of wind. 
than I even expected. 





use your product 


Wilson Reverso 


Patented ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. 


27th and So. Wells Sts. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


— McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
== Gentlemen:—We used your roll steel windows in the Bloom- 
==5 ington High School building which was built here during the years 


I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 


I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
In fact they have proven more satisfactory 

I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
Yours truly, 


‘* WILSON REVERSO” WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwri- 
We furnish hardware complete for Wood Windows. 








order. 


cost. 
A. L. PILLSBURY 


MANUFACTURED BY — 


J.C. McFARLAND COMPAN 


Fire and Life 


By protecting your property, you 
protect your life. 
the BLAZE HAND FIRE EX- 
TINGUISHER—\the only positive 
protection against fire—-you pro- 
tect both. 


Fire protection is the best insur- 
ance you can buy. 


The BLAZE EXTINGUISHER 
pays for itself and reduces the 
cost of your insurance. 
handled successfully by women 
and children. 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
It requires no attention after being loaded 
until used, is guaranteed for 25 years, does not burn, 
spot or stain the most delicate fabric, and is abso- 
solutely harmless to the skin. 


Every building and home should be equipped with the 
BLAZE EXTINGUISHER. 


Refills free after each fire, making the first cost the whole 


Write today for further information. 


Insurance for 


By installing 


It can be 





No pumping; no 


Agents wanted. 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 
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Great Deeds of Great Men. 

By Evie Corney and George W. Dorland. 
Cloth, 242 pages. Price, 60 cents. D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A fine thought has resulted in a fine book. 

Thus, the story of the achievements of the 
world’s greatest discoverers, explorers, conquer- 
ors, from the fifth century B. C. to the twentieth 
century A. D., it has been hoped intermediate 
pupils may gain an idea of how the world came 
to be known as it is today. From authoritative 
sources, over one hundred illustrations — busts, 
statutes, weapons, vessels, military formations, 
ruins of cities and palaces—have been gathered. 
These visualize the context. A group of maps 
shows the great difference between the geographi- 
cal knowledge of the past and the present. An 
attractive style is not the least of the good 
qualities of “Great Deeds of Great Men.” 
Pennies and Plans. 

By Annie E. Moore. Cloth, 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

This supplementary reader for the advanced 
first grade is made up of material relating to 
thrift, the Red Cross, food economy and other 
forms of service which were developed during the 
war. It is exceedingly well handled and should 
find wide favor while the interest in the subject 
matter lasts 


Second Spanish Book. 

By James H. Worman and Carlos 
Cloth, 129 pages. Price, 80 cents. 
Book Co., New York, Chicago, Boston. 

The aim of this book is to teach Spanish with- 
out the aid of the pupil’s mother tongue. Thus, 
it is unqualifiedly committed to the “direct 
method.” Short sentences, a gradual increase in 


124 pages. The 


Bransby. 
American 





the difficulty of the lessons, careful reading aloud 
under the guidance of the teacher to gain. correct 
pronunciation, early use of conversation, insist- 
ence upon thoroness, are some of the means used 
to gain this end. 

The illustrations are pleasing in 
and explanatory of the context.. 


themselves 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry With Brief 
Tables. 

By Alfred Monroe Kenyon and Louis Ingold. 
Cloth, 148 pages. Price, $1. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

A small book in which the needs of a beginner 
in trigonometry .and of pupils in secondary 
schools have been constantly kept in mind. This 
convenient size has been gained by omitting or 
curtailing certain topics seldom used, except in 
some special line of work. 

Simple triangulation is made prominent. A 
practical acquaintance with this subject often 
means much to the average man and sometimes 
to the average woman, 


A Modern French Grammar. 

By Philippe De La Rochelle. Cloth, 547 pages. 
Price, $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
Mi &, 

This is a complete formal grammar for ad- 
vanced college classes. Its chief value is to be 
found in the constant emphasis on contrasts and 
comparisons between English and French for the 
purpose of developing in the student the ability 
to speak and write idiomatically and gracefully. 
The drills and exercises are very complete. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 

By William Betz and Harrison E. Webb. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.35. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Two or three distinctive features in the treat- 
ment of this subject deserve individual mention. 

The preliminary course of seventy pages will 
vitalize the meaning of all definitions, will culti- 
vate skill in the use of rules and compasses, and 
will develop the thought that formal proof is 
necessary to further advance. By following cer- 
tain individual omissions, a satisfactory short 
course can be arranged. In solid geometry, a 
helpful introduction leads up to thinking in three 
dimensions. Illustrations in architecture sug- 


gest a few of the practical applications of this 
time-honored and many-sided subject. 


me Economic Botany. 

y Melville Thurston Cook. Cloth, 261 pages. 
Price, $1.60, net. J. 
phia, Pa. 

Specialization is highly suitable in a subject of 
so large a scope as botany. 

The author mentions in his preface that the 
plan of “Applied Economic Botany” includes: 
(1) A brief statement of the recognized facts and 
principles concerning plants and plant growth 
usually given in textbooks for secondary schools; 
(2) a list of simple exercises and suggestions for 
observation which the pupil can conduct without 
great difficulty and which will demonstrate many 
of the statements given in the book; (3) a list 
of questions intended to be suggestive to the 
pupil and to encourage further studies. 

The economic character of this book is shown 
in the space given to weeds, bacteria, diseases of 
fruits, some families of plants highly useful for 
food. The emphasis laid upon close observation 
and accuracy, rather than mere acquirement of 
facts, the 150 illustrations, the glossary whose 
words have accent marks, as well as definitions, 
the fine quality of paper and type, the flexible 
back, make a book superior in appearance and 
contents. 


B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 


Horticulture. 

By K. C. Davis. Cloth, 416 pages. Price, $1.75, 
net. The J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

This is strictly a vocational text for studcnts 
in Smith-Hughes classes and approaches the sub- 
ject from the practical productive standpoiat. It 
takes up the principles of plant propagation, 
vegetable gardening, orcharding, small fruit and 
nut production, soil amendment and spraying, etc. 
Thru the book there are special chapters on 
essential phases of the work not usually touched 
upon in textbooks. The following titles will 
illustrate the value of these discussions in a voca- 
tional course; hotbeds, cold frames and flower 
pits; suggestions for garden work by months; 
the home orchard; work by seasons in the 
orchard, etc.; control of weeds; the home wood 
lot, ete. 


(Continued “on Page 99) 
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Revised Editions of 
Aldine Reading 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has 

been made in the light of the most 
modern, most up-to-date psychology and 
pedagogy, retaining all the best features of 
previous editions and adding new, at- 
tractive, scientific features which cannot 
fail to appeal to the discriminating, pro- 
gressive teacher. The series is now com- 
plete through the first four years under 
the following titles: 





AL DVS 











PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 

BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 

BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE. Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ— 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 
Revised Edition 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive 
than the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in 
Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable 
to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, 
the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four contain many in- 
structions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presenta- 
tion and development of each lesson in the books, which themselves 
contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions 
to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 








Strayer-Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition provides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- 

motion Card 
Superintendent’s Record Card 

ce Record Card intendent’s Office 
Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 
Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 
Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 
Physical Record Card High School Program Card 
Teachers’ Record Residence Card 
Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and 
Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 
Permanent Census Card Teacher’s Application Blank 
Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 
Superintendent’s Office = Enumerator’s Sheet 
aper 


Elementary School Record Card 
Principal’s Office 
High School Record Card, Super- 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 
Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,” made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 


You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 
TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 

Do Your Pupils Know 
1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 

Of the worth and dignity of labor? 

Why some products are more valuable than others? 

What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 

7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 

remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
and industry? 

8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 





Pm 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


** GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY ’”’ 
Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 














A FEW NEW 
LIPPINCOTT PUBLICATIONS 








Social Games and Dances 


By Dr. J. C. Elsom and Blanche Trilling of the University 
of Wisconsin $1.75 


Thrift and Conservation 


By Arthur and James F. Chamberlain. A splendid teacher’s 

book $1.40 
Horticulture 

By Kary C. Davis. Combines in one course, Plant Life, Gar- 

dening, Small Fruits, ete $1.75 


Applied Economic Botany 


By Dr. M. L. Cook. All that its name implies $1.60 


Projects in the Primary Grades 


By Alice M. Krackowizer $1.28 
The Instructor, The Man and The Job 
By Chas. R. Allen, Fed. Board of Ed $1.50 


American Leaders 


By Lefferts. A story-biographical history for the 5th grade....$ .92 


Verse for Patriots 
For the inspirational teaching of language in the High 
School $1.12 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA Publishers CHICAGO 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Avenue 
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The List Grows Jackson and Black’s 
Aticona févada Oncaen Nest Canciine ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 
and the cities of has recently been rewritten throughout and 
Denver Salt Lake City St.Louis Detroit thoroughly modernized, the very latest elec- 
Milwaukee Kansas City New Orleans Savannah trical devices being included. Ever since 


have adopted 


lish for the grades. 


2301 Prairie Avenue 








New York Pittsburgh 


POTTER, JESCHKE, AND GILLET’S 
Oral and Written English 


Book One and Book Two 


These books together with Jeschke’s 
“Beginners’ Book in Language’”’ form 
an unusual three-book course in Eng- 
The pupil is 
systematically trained in self-criticism, 
and not only cultivates spontaneity of 
expression but at the same time forms 
the habit of using correct English. 


GINN and COMPANY 





practice. 


NEW YORK 


Chicago, III. DALLAS 








the publication of the original edition, this 
has been recognized as the standard work 
on the elements of electrical theory and 


There is a place for this book in every city school system. 
It is adapted for use in 


Vocational courses in electricity 

Night schools 

Engineering schools 

Regular physics classes in technical high schools 


Outside of schools, it appeals to all whose work or 
interests are alongelectrical lines. Among these will be 
Workers in electrical manufacturing establishments 


Workers in power plants 
Telephone, telegraph, and radio operators 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The illustrations are as carefully planned as 
the text; nothing is vague or superfluous. At 
the end of each chapter are questions for review, 
which are stimulative to original thought. They 
direct attention to the actual conditions sur 
rounding the student in home and community. 


Healthful Living. 

By Jesse F, Williams. Cloth, octavo, 431 pages 
Price not stated. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

The teaching of hygiene has swung during the 
past decade from consideration of physiology 
alone to a form of instruction in the essentials 
which practically ignored the human body. In 
the present book the author has come back to a 
sensible middle ground and has used much of the 
best in the old-time physiology which give pupils 
a clear idea of how the body is constructed, 
moved, nourished and controlled. He places the 
health aspects first and emphasizes those phy- 
siologic facts which have a bearing on health 
preservation. Thruout there is due consideration 
of the science aspects of the subject and a large 
number and variety of applications of the sub 
ject matter and laboratory experiments are 
offered. The book is a splendid reconstruction of 
the best methods of hygiene and physiology. 


The Textbook. 


nued Jrom 


By Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest. Cloth, 265 
pages. Price, $1.40. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 


This book is valuable for every superintendent 
and teacher who is confronted with the problem 
of selecting textbooks. It takes up the place of 
the text in modern education, its selection, its 
use as a tool, a guide and a source of knowledge, 
& means of obtaining truth and an incentive or 
inspiration. There is much that is debatable in 
the book and some of the illustrations of mode! 
texts are decidedly more enthusiastic than judi- 
cious, 

American Leaders. 

Book II. By Walter Lefferts. 
trated, 354 pages. Price, 92 cents. 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The chief charm and value of this book is the 


Cloth, illus- 
J. B. Lippin- 





very human detail in the lives of great Amer- 
icans which the author has supplied to give 
children a better understanding of the character 
of these leaders. The book touches upon the 
highlights of American history from the begin- 
ning of the civil war until the end of Roosevelt’s 
administration. The style is clear, and flowing, 
and the illustrations are well chosen. The book 
is excellently adapted for seventh and eighth 
grade reading. 

The A. B. C. Primer. 

By Homer P. Lewis. Cloth, 128 pages. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The purpose of this primer is to supply chil 
dren with a comparatively limited vocabulary of 
the commonest, simplest words, and to convey 
the very simplest grammatical forms—plurals 
and possessives. The usual child interests form 
the most elementary of child literature; Mother 
Goose is drawn upon for material. The illustra- 
tions are entirely photographic and unusually 
successful. 

A Brief Account of Radio-Activity. 


By Francis P. Venable. Cloth, 54 pages. Price, 
60 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 
A passion for research is steadily enlarging 


the bounds of chemical knowledge. This brief 
account of radio-activity is but one instance of 
this advance. The merest tyro will become more 
intelligent thru a careful reading of these chap- 
ters and will have a glimmer of understanding 
that “the revelations of radio-activity must have 
a far-reaching effect upon chemical theory, throw- 
ing light upon and bringing nearer the solution 
of some of the problems which have long been 
discussed without arriving at any satisfactory 
solution.” 


Winning a Cause. 

By John Gilbert Thompson and Inez Bigwood. 
Cloth, 363 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

In this second volume of the World War Series, 
the position has been taken that America entered 
the struggle to win a cause. To sustain this posi- 
tion, stories of the army, navy, marines, aviation, 
have been gathered; relief work, secret service 
work, work of women in hospital and factory, 


have been given due place. The importance of 
great political events has been shown. The 
armistice, Nov. 11, 1918, General Pershing’s offi- 
cial report, Woodrow Wilson’s address to Con- 
gress Dec. 2, 1918, form a fitting climax. 

The War With Germany. A statistical sum- 
mary by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, chief of the 
statistics branch of the general staff, War De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 154 pages. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. The 
book takes the form of a general summary of the 
efforts made and results achieved by the United 
States in the war. It sets forth facts collected 
from reports made by the statistics branch each 
week during the war and transmitted to the 
president, to the Secretary of War and to the 
chief of the staff. The book takes up in detail 
the selection of men for government service, 
training for special branches of the army, trans- 
portation, provisions for food, clothing and equip- 
ment, record of the American soldiers in the im- 
portant military drives during the two hundred 
days of battle, health and casualties, war expen- 
ditures, and international comparisons. 

A Report on the School Finances of Rockford, 
Til., for the year 1919. Carroll R. Reed, Supt. 
of Schools. The pamphlet gives a brief history 
of the organization of the Rockford school sys- 
tem and describes the financial activities, as re- 
vealed by per capita wealth, supervision costs, 
salaries, operating and maintenance expenses. 
There is also included a detailed financial state- 
ment showing receipts and expenditures. 


Thirteenth Annual Report of the President and 
Treasurer of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, for the year 1918. 
Issued by the Carnegie Foundation at 576 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. The pamphlet contains in 
162 pages a report on the business activities of 
the Foundation for the year, the inauguration 
of the contributory system, insurance and an- 
nuities of the actuarial committees, the admis- 
sion of institutions and the granting of retire- 
ing allowances, present day pension problems 
and the results of an educational inquiry into en- 
gineering education, the legal profession, medi- 
cal education and the status of the teaching pro- 
fession 
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The 5-Year Sweeper 


Guaranteed— 


Years in a Two Class-Room School 
or in a Ten-Room House. 


Years in a Four Class-Room School 
or in a 30x60 Foot Store. 


1 Year in a Six Class-Room School 






Fill With Chea 
Sweeping Flui 


| Being ‘‘Self- 
Moistened”’ 
this Brush 
needs no“Floor 
Powder” nor 
“Floor Oil,”’ 
which saves 
$20 to $30 per 
brush. 


A satisfactory allowance on a new brush will be made if a brush 
you have paid for fails to fulfill all claims. 


It wears longer than two to four ordinary brushes, longer than 
24 to 36 corn brooms. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Express Prepaid 


Try it now before placing your order for the year. If you don’t 
like it, return it at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
100 TWENTY-SECOND ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A Positive Solution 


of your 


Pencil Sharpener Problems 





The “Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners” offers a variety 


of high-grade machines in both hand-feed and automatic 
styles FOR SCHOOLROOM USE. 


A Pencil Sharpener in Every Classroom 


School-board officials owe it to scholars and to teachers to 
furnish time and material saving equipment. 


Pencil sharpening is one of the biggest of schoolroom problems. Our sharp- 
eners solve them positively and permanently, and at low cost. Select 
the type of machine best suited to your needs and order today. 


The ‘‘Chicago’”’ 


Pencil Sharpener 


Most for the money— 
will not break leads. 
Sharpens standard size 
pencils, and will auto- 
matically stop cutting 
once point is produced. 


The ‘* Dexter”’ y: 


QUALITY hand -feed *= 
sharpener. Sharpens all sizes of pen- 

\ cils and crayons. Automatically pro- 
encil |! ge duces any point from blunt to fine. 


Sharpener - 
The ‘‘Dandy”’ 

Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
Sharpens all sizes of pencils and cray- 
ons. Automatically stops cutting 
when desired point (blunt or fine) is 
produced. Especially adapted for 
schoolroom use. Strong and durable. 














| 
Other Models: Junior, Wizard, Ideal, || 
Climax No. 2. All quality machines. | 


See your supply dealer or write direct. || 1500 GARLAND BUILDING CHICAGO 











Automatic Pencil Sharpener Ce. 














Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 
Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 
Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Il. Houston, Tex. 





A Short Course for Janitor-Engineers 


By Kenneth G. Smith, M. E., 


Formerly Director of Vocational Classes, 





Department of Engineering Extension, 


Towa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
Now Federal Agent for Industrial Education, 
stationed at Indianapolis, Ind. 


The School Janitor-Engineer is at last coming into his own. 
Heretofore, this much-abused gentleman has floundered about for 
want of basic technical information, which is fundamental to his 
job. Now we have produced a book which is written by a man 
who has conducted classes for the school Janitor-Engineer, is him- 
self a practical schoolman, knows the janitor troubles, and has 
written this book to help solve these problems. No school build- 
ing is complete without the book. School Boards are now supply- 
ing copies for every janitor in the city. 


Leatherette, 106 pages. Price, $1.25, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


209 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















We Specialize in High School 


SCENERY 


Unequalled for Quality and Artistic Beauty 


Our 29 years’ experience in equipping 
every design of stage and the high char- 
acter of our productions warrant your 
careful consideration. 


Information in regard to Stage Con- 
struction cheerfully furnished. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY 


24th and Harrison Kansas City, Mo. 











THE VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON 





it combines all the essentials — perfect projection, light 
weight, long service, simplicity, inter-changeable lamps and 
lenses. 


Write for trial terms 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa 
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The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W OGG 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 








TWO SYSTEMS OF HEATING AND VEN- 
TILATION. 
(Continued from Page 51 

securely fastened. J asked her to call the jani- 
tor, which she did. I inquired of him why he 
closed that window, and he replied, “Because I 
was cleaning my fires and if I let the fresh air 
in, it will take the steam from my boilers and 
the building will become chilled,”—a perfectly 
natural and truthful statement for this janitor 
to make, but a condition which produced ill 
effects in the classroom. 

I may add that my visit to this school was in 
the afternoon within one-half hour of the clos- 
ing of school sessions. Further examination of 
these fresh air inlets disclosed the fact that they 
were used for storage purposes, and were by no 
means clean. Dust and dirt were found on 
everything within the chamber. 

One could not help being impressed by the 
contrast between the results obtained from the 
heating and ventilating systems in these two 
buildings, and can readily account for the state- 
ment from the principal quoted above. 

A Stratford School. 

In Stratford, Connecticut, is the Honey-Spot 
School, which is a comparatively new building, 
designed by a Boston architect. In it is in- 
stalled the Wheeler system of heating and venti- 
lation. The atmosphere in most of the rooms 
was above the average. There was not in any 
part of the building, the schoolhouse smell, and 
this, notwithstanding the fact that the pupils 
who attend are the children of foreigners, em- 
ployed in the factories of Stratford and Bridge- 
port. 

In one or two of the rooms I detected odors 
and because they appeared unusual, proceeded 
to investigate the reason. On the inside wall 
of these rooms were two vent outlets. Altho 
these outlets were open to their full capacity, 
and seemed to be of an area to exhaust the air 
from the room, comparatively little air was go- 





ing out. This of course meant that something 
was wrong, notwithstanding the fact that the 
windows were partially open, and a considerable 
amount of air was coming in. I, therefore, went 
to the roof to examine the chimneys or outlets 
of these vent stacks, and found that on each 
vent-flue was installed a patent ventilator of the 
type that is supplied with a vane that turns the 
ventilator with the wind. There were louvers on 
this ventilator to be operated by a chain which 
would close the louvers at night, and prevent the 
exhaust of air thru the ventilators. In nearly 
every instance the louvers were either only 
partially open or entirely closed. This was 
caused by the chains being caught or broken, 
or the louvers stuck. In other words, the venti- 
lators, instead of adding the drafts, were ob- 
structing the flues. Again, the ventilators, 
themselves, were not, in my opinion, properly 
located. They were too near the roof. 

This building has a large, overhanging cornice 
and no parapets. The roof is flat and pitches 
from the outside walls to a center drain. The 
wind, striking the outside walls of the building, 
is deflected upward; coming in contact with the 
overhanging cornice, it is thrown backward 
then onto the roof of the building, with the 
result that eddies are produced. Notwithstand- 
ing that the wind was coming from one direc- 
tion, nearly every ventilator was swiveling on 
its center, and no two ventilators seemed to be 
taking the air from the same quarter. It might 
be said, that, to overcome this difficulty, these 
ventilators should be done away with entirely, 
and chimneys substituted, or, if the ventilators 
are to be maintained, they should be materially 
raised. The louver effect on this type of venti- 
lator seems to be a decided failure. Again, the 
flues are connected with the ventilators by 
means of galvanized iron pipes, perhaps eigh- 
teen inches, more or less, in diameter. They 
passed thru a cold attic, and being without in- 
sulation, were chilled by the cold air on the out- 


side, which must seriously impede the flow of 
warm air within and interfere with the ventila- 
tion of the room below. Such pipe connections 
should all be insulated above the roof as well 
as in the attic. The radiation in the rooms of 
this building is by no means as great as that 
found in other buildings visited, and it would 
seem that the engineer who installed the system 
must have been held within a very limited ap- 
propriation, or for some other good reason, did 
not install what appears to be sufficient radia- 
tion to make this system work under all condi- 
tions of outside temperature. 


One teacher, at least, complained about the 
heating of her room, and I found what appeared 
to be a faulty steam circulation, undoubtedly due 
to some local condition. The principal of the 
school said that, on the whole, the heating of 
the building was satisfactory, and that, except 
on very cold days, they had no trouble. There 
is a woman janitoress in charge of the heating 
apparatus of this building, and the boilers are 
located in a fireproof boiler-room, that is entirely 
separate from the building. There is no base- 
ment under this building, and all the returns 
pass thru a space under the building. I did not 
go into this air space to examine whether the 
pipes were thoroly covered. The teachers and 
the principal of the school seemed to be well 
pleased with the heating and ventilating system, 
and they appear to have good reasons for feeling 
so, notwithstanding the alleged defects I have 
pointed out above. 


From the standpoint of a Massachusetts man, 
who has been taught to believe that thirty cubic 
feet of air per minute per pupil is essential for 
ventilation and that air should enter a classroom 
at a height of eight feet above the floor and 
should be exhausted from the room by a down- 
ward system of ventilation and that doors and 
windows should be preferably kept closed, the 
result of the observations noted above, were, to 

(Concluded on Page 103) 
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SETH 
THOMAS . 


Secondary Clocks 
FOR SCHOOLS 


They maintain uniform time 
throughout the various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
fusion and loss of time which 
arise from dismissing the various 
classes at different times. 





Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 


are connected with the master 
clock electrically and are absolutely 
synchronous with it at all times. 


Write today for specifications and catalog 


describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 


Established 18/3 


Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















A FROSTRANRE 


School HMister iad Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 


Save Your Fuel 


and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 


RBONT RANE. Get in line. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle 

the FRONTRANE write for il- 

lustrated literature. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. “"jamm Sil 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. | v3 
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Now Is a Good Time to Consider 
the Installation of a 


Signal 
System 


Most people prefer the 
electric light current to 
the ‘battery current for 
the operation of the bell 
system, as it does away 
with the battery nuis- 
ance. Our system is 
especially designed for 
such service but will 
work equally as well on 
battery current. No con- 
tact burning. 
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The best of workmanship 
ee —— . and unexcelled in techni- 
SS ee Se cal design. Easy to install 
and easy to manage. 





Write for our new catalog. 


Hansen Madutacturidg Company 
PRINCETON, IND. 
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the Smith een of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 





Write for Catalog. 


Smith Sictoms Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 





will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 























MOTOR DRIVEN AND HORSE DRAWN 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DELPHI WAGON WORKS 


W. H. BRADSHAW, Prop. 
DELPHI, IND. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


make it possible to provide for increased facilities in your school building. 





They are easy to operate. 








Watchung School, Montclair, N. J. 


They harmonize with existing trim. 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 


Wilson Folding Partitions are used in schools, churches, or any building where it is de- 
sired to divide large rooms into smaller units. 


They do not require overhead support. 
They are provided with connecting doors whenever required. 


SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, ‘Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 





PARTITION FOLDED 
Starrett & Van Vieck, Architects 











(Concluded from Page 101) 

say the least, surprising. I can readily under- 
stand how the principal of the Federal Hill 
School at Bristol, with the two members of the 
school committee of that town, could reverse 
their opinion and recommend the installation of 
this Wheeler system in their building. 

I am no expert on the subject of heating and 
ventilation, yet I would unhesitatingly recom- 
mend that many of those who lay claim to the 
title, could spend a profitable day or two visit- 
ing the buildings referred to above. They are 
not perfect; far from it, and the suggestions 
that I have made for changes looking towards 
an improvement in the system, might be modi- 
fied after more closely and thoroly studying the 
situation. 

I have no figures indicating the cost of the 
installation of this system, nor have I any fig- 
ures indicating the cost of the maintenance, 
yet I would be surprised if the installation of 
this “Wheeler” system was not very much 
cheaper than that of any other, and I would be 
astonished if I did not learn that the operation 
of such a system was not very much less than 
that of the popular systems installed thruout 
the country. 

Another great advantage from this system of 
heating and ventilation is that it does not in- 
terfere with the space in the basement. There 
are no fan-rooms or stack-rooms, which take up 
the space so much needed for playroom and 
other school purposes. 

The pupular objection against overheated air, 
socalled “canned” or “baked” air, cannot be ap- 
plied in these cases, nor can the charge that 
the air is being brought thru dirty ducts and 
unkept stack-rooms, or that the air is laden 
with dirt drawn off the pavement or ground, as 
in the case of most fan or indirect systems. 
The air used for ventilation under the 
Wheeler” system comes into the room thru the 
Open window and is warmed and never over- 


heated and therefore, loses a minimum of 
moisture. Thus a room heated in this way can 
be kept at a much lower temperature, because 
the normal humidity has not been greatly re- 
duced. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Mr. M. K. Weber, principal of the high school 
at Asheville, N. C., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed W. A. Anderson. 

Mr. J. N. Cunningham of Montezuma, lIa., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Shel- 
don, Ia., for the next year. 

Mr. C. W. Hoover, formerly principal of schools 
at Tunkhannock, Pa., has been appointed super- 
vising principal of the West Shore Consolidated 
School District. The district consists of the 
boroughs of Camp Hill, Lemoyne, Wormleysburg, 
West Fairview and East Pennsboro Township, 
with headquarters at West Fairview. 

Mr. E. B. Wetherow, superintendent of schools 
at Peru, Ind., has been appointed high school 
inspector for the state of Indiana. He succeeds 
Oscar H. Williams, who resigned to become state 
supervisor of teacher-training. 

Mr. L. T. Frantz, who has been on a leave of 
absence for military service will resume the prin- 
cipalship of the Troutville, Va., High School. 

Mr.:W. A. Reid, principal of the Buchanan, 
Va., High School has been re-elected for session 
1919-1920. 

Mr. K. D. Browning, for three years principal 
of the New Castle, Va., High School, becomes 
principal of the Fincastle, Va., High School. 

Mr. Charles Diggs of Colorado has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ainsworth, Neb. 

Mr. Lucien Hickman, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Frankfort, Ind., has resigned to 
accept a position as instructor in English at 
Indiana University. Mr. Hickman enters upon 
his duties on September 15th. 

Mr. H. C. Johnson of Ogden, Utah, has resigned 
to accept the superintendency at San Diego, Cal. 
Mr. Johnson was for many years head of the 
school system at Aberdeen, S. D., and since 1917 
had been superintendent at Ogden. 


Mr. H. R. Edwards of Jamestown and Mr. 


Edward A. Erickson of Bismarck have been re- 
appointed as state high school inspector and in- 
spector of rural and graded schools respectively. 
Both of these men have served in their present 
positions for a number of years and are rated 
very high educationally. 

Mr. John J. Bailey, Jr., of Bristol, R. L, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Coven- 
try, to succeed Henry N. Walradt. Mr. Bailey is 
a graduate of Rhode Island Normal School and 
has taught at Bristol for thirty years. 

Mr. Oliver H. Toothaker has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Somerset and Swan- 
sea, Mass. 

Mr. Frederick A. Wheeler has been elected 
superintendent of schools of the Wilbraham and 
Longmeadow District, Mass., at a salary of $2,500. 

Mr. M. K. Weber, principal of the high school, 
Ashville, North Carolina, has been elected super- 
intendent of city schools to succeed W. A. Ander- 
son, Jr., at a salary of $3,000. 

Mr. H. L. Sullivan of Arcanum, O., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Van Wert, 
at a salary of $2,400. 

Mr. A. G. Stead of Boyne City, Mich., has en- 
tered upon his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Manistee. 

Mr. Charles H. Fullerton and Miss E. Marie 
Gugle have been reelected as assistants to the 
superintendent of schools at Columbus, O. 

Mr. C. G. Persons of Pittsfield, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Taunton, 

Mr. I. S. King of Ithaca, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Coldwater, to suc 
ceed T. E. Johnson who has become state super- 
intendent. 

Supt. J. W. Browning of Belvidere, Ill., has 
been re-elected for the next year, at an increased 
salary of $2,400. 

Mr. R. M. Morgan has been re-elected business 
manager of the board at Houston, Tex., for the 
next year. 

Mr. Uhry McKenzie of Arkansas, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lake 
Charles, La. 

Mr. F. C. Prowdley of Mounds, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of the Carterville Com- 
munity High School at Carterville, Ill. 
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SYSTEMATIZE 
YOUR 
SCHOOL! 


If you do not already have 
a Program Clock System 
installed, why not do so 
now? There is no better 
time than the present for 
putting your school on a 
thoroughly systematic 
basis. 


Others are getting the benefit of this 


efficiency-making equipment. Why 
not you? 
Our prices are moderate — especially 


so when the service you wil] receive 
is considered. Let us quote you. No 
obligation to buy. 





STYLE A60TF 


Send for catalog showing our complete line 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 





— 


IT TOOK TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 


to gather and make possible the wealth 
of plans, photographs, exteriors, interiors, 
now incorporated and published in 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Edited by Wm. C. Bruce 


Every floor plan and photograph has 
been selected because it expresses an idea 
or a development in schoolhouse con- 
struction. Every school board and school 
architect should have the Library for 
constant and ready reference. 


BRUCE'S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


sent on approval to any superintendent 
of schools, school board or accredited 
school architect. Write us today. 


In preparation, School Architecture 
(Sixth Edition). 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO,, 


209 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the var- 
= nish partly worn off. Naturally 
+ this makes the desk poor in 
appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine 
however, will quickly make the 
desks like new. The little Elec- 
tric Machine rapidly and cheaply 
resurfaces your old desk making 
them like new. 





By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 


Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 








here’s a sanitary way 
to furnish soap 
in your ¢gym— 


If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 
be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
for general use, is unsanitary. Dispensing individual 
cakes of soap is expensive. 

The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 
tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost 
Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.”’ 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 


\ 























Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 

















LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


HAS NO EQUAL 


—— 


We carry a complete line of 
the most popular Playground 
Apparatus on the market. 





Patented 







Cashion Spring Improvement Perfects This Teeter-Totter Safety 


Tothill’s Playground Apparatus 


are durable, strong and above all 
perfectly safe. Now used in 
many of the largest parks and 
school playgrounds in the 
country. We can refer you to 
them. 






BOARD IS 
ALWAYS 
PROTECTED 
FROM THE WEATHER 






Patented 


We guarantee every piece of Playground Apparatus we make. 
Write today for our catalog on “Playground Apparatus.” 


W. S. TOTHILL, cestaviisnes 1275) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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First Aid to Cleanliness 


Let CORO-NOLEUM, the combined cleanser, disin- 


fectant, and deodorant, help you with your cleaning. 


A tablespoonful to a gallon of water makes a solu- 
tion that cleanses, disinfects, and deodorizes at the same time. 


Soap and soap powders remove only the “top” dirt. 
CORO-NOLEUM gets to the bottom of all cracks, and not only 


removes the dirt thoroughly, 


odors. 


but also overcomes objectionable 








WRITE TO US TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 


MER MAAR 


THE ONE-STORY RURAL CONSOLI- 
DATED BUILDING.* 


(Continued from Page 39) 
The expense of adding 
more rooms to the structure when necessary is 


bring down the cost. 


evidently much less than in case of a two-story 
building, and the resulting extensions make a 
harmonious building instead of a disfigurement. 
In general, the difference in expense is not great 
and any extra cost is more than justified in edu- 
cational advantages to the country community. 

8. This ease of extensions is a point parti- 
cularly in favor of the one-story school. The 
high school rooms are not of the same size as 
elementary rooms, being usually smaller. Fewer 
rooms at first may be needed by the righ school. 
But either wing may be any length without 
serious injury to the general plan. The audi- 
torium or gymnasium, with perhaps a combined 
lunch room and library, may be erected after the 
first rooms if desired. In our plan we have 
sketched in shadow the outlines of extensions. 

9. The elimination of stair climbing for 
teachers, pupils and patrons should receive sepa- 
rate mention here as a special advantage altho 
mentioned above. 

10. The greater ease of management of each 
classroom and of the building as a whole is 
obvious. Where pupils are scattered over two or 
three floors of a building with the toilets prob- 
ably in a basement the difficulty is great. 

11. The greater ease of using laboratories and 
workrooms for both elementary and high school 
pupils is in favor of the one-story type. 

12. Educationally, the rural building should 
be as close to outdoor life as possible. Here in 
the one-story plan the entire school and each 
Classroom is close to nature and the latter is 
very easily reached without even entering the 
corridor. For nature study, gardening, botany, 


NEW YORK 


agriculture, play and physical education the ad- 
vantages are evident. In a two-story building 
teachers very infrequently, if ever, come down 
from the second or third floors to supervise and 
join in the play of the children. Where the 
playground is but a step outside hardly any per- 
son fit to be a teacher can keep from the joyous 
comradeship so helpful for both young and old. 
All teachers should go out frequently for the 
sake of themselves as much as the children. 
Our building tempts them into the open. 

13. Such a school building is easier to build 
for the ordinary contractor obtainable in the 
country than a two or more story structure. If 
concrete is used and careful plans and perhaps 
molds are furnished, the specifications should 
not be hard to follow. 

14. Protected play spaces for the little chil- 
dren are provided in the courts, or patios, on 
either side of the assembly group. 

15. Other advantages of the one-story types 
would cover such items as freedom from danger 
or falling from second-story windows, ease of 
supervision of classroom and auditorium by the 
principal, freedom from carrying things up and 
down stairs, less danger in case of cyclones in 
the west, and others. 

III. These, then, are some of the principal 
advantages to be sought and gained by the one- 
story rural consolidated school. 

Some of the disadvantages might perhaps be 
greater heat of classrooms in summer than for 
first-floor rooms of two-story buildings, greater 
difficulty in forcing heat and air horizontally 
instead of upward from a basement as in a two- 
story building, greater distance of travel in 
going thru the halls altho this is cut down by 
shorter classrooms afd a cross corridor from 
wing to wing between auditorium and gymna- 


sium, and perhaps others to be discovered by 
experience. That the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvantages seems to be beyond question 
and we have no doubt that the one-story type 
will be the prevalent one for country and village 
schools of the future. We may confidently ex- 
pect great developments of this type of building 
in the next two decades. No object is better 
worth study, a large use of money, and careful 
experimentation, than to provide a rural, social 
and educational center not only for children and 
youth but for all people of a community. On 
such centers the future of rural life largely 
depends. Unfortunately, we' cannot depend 
much today on the country or city newspaper 
for social and political reform. Public discus- 
sions and cooperative activities as well as a new 
type of rural education for children and youth, 
in thousands of schoolhouses are the greatest 
hope of lovers of Democracy today. 


Wonderful is the spirit of cooperation and 
growth, 

The consolidating of interests and the hopes of 
man, 


Ideal is the vision of the new rural life, 
But it needs must secure a structure and plan. 


Denver, Colo. The school board has adopted 
a teachers’ salary schedule and provisions gov- 
erning the qualifications of teachers who —) 
the service. The rules provide that an applican: 
for a position in the senior high school shall hold 
an academic degree from a college and shall have 
had at least 27 months’ accredited experience in 
school work. Preference will be given to those 
who have had professional training. 


Miss Leonore Taft, for several years superin- 
tendent of schools in the Longmeadow, Mass., 
school district, died July 23, at the age of 51. 
Miss Taft was a graduate of the University of 
Maine and Columbia University. 
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Squires Improved Self Closing Inkwell . 
It will save its cost the first year in ink and ence ¢ 
trouble. Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and perie! 
with the adapter any larger hole. salari 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 
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Dustless Crayons 





i 


HAVE NO RIVAL 


| five Times the Service five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 


NO DIRT NO GREASE PERFECT 


They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 
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| | THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


U.S.A Waltham, Mass 





Sandusky, Ohio 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 








ARIES PAID TO ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


(Continued from Page 45) 

required, tends to reduce the amount of experi- 
ence demanded—often such cities require no ex 
In some of the southern cities where 
salaries tend to be low no experience is required. 
Such facts make it evident that local conditions 
prevent uniformity in the amount of experience 
demanded and suggest that local practice is 
governed by the available supply of teachers. 


perience. 


The amount of experience demanded for eligi- 
bility to teach in the high school is much beiter 
standardized than the amount demanded for 
teaching in the elementary schools. Of 27 super- 
intendents reporting, two report no experience 
demanded! five, one year of experience; nine- 
teen, two years of experience; one, five years of 
experience. ‘These figures make it clear that two 
years of teaching experttnrce is the usual require- 
ment for eligibility to teach in the high school— 
an amount that is one year more than is usually 
required for eligibility to teach in the elemen- 
tary school. 

The city of Seattle does not conform to the 
general practice thruout the country but re- 
quires two years of experience for eligibility to 
teach in the elementary school—an amount one 
year in excess of the usual requirement—and 
one year of experience for eligibility to teach in 
high school, an amount one year less than the 
usual requirement. Thus in Seattle the require- 
ment is just the reverse of the usual one, but 
the school officials do not see fit to change this 
regulation. 

The amount of experience demanded for meet- 
ing the eligibility requirement means time added 
to that required for making the educational 
preparation, and at first thought it might seem 


that difference in the amount of experience 
demanded for eligibility should have some in- 
fluence upon the determination of the initial 
differential. But upon further consideration it 
is manifest that while a teacher is obtaining 
whatever experience is demanded for meeting 
the eligibility requirements, be it one or five 
years, she is drawing a salary and in whatever 
city she teaches, experience as such is getting 
its appropriate reward in the form of increases 
in salary. Consequently experience as a factor 
in the determination of the initial differential 
should have no consideration because the real 
problem of the influence of experience on the 
initial differential reduces itself to a considera- 


tion of the two years of additional preparation | 


required for eligibility to teach in the high 
school—time which is devoted to study and 
which is spent without salary—and this factor 
has been evaluated in a previous section. 


THE ANDOVER HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 55) 


planned to house four hundred students, has a 
severely plain exterior of brick and limestone. 
The basement contains the domestic science de- 
partment, boys’ and girls’ coat rooms and toilets. 
On the first floor there are five standard class- 
rooms, two recitation rooms, a study hall, a 
library and administrative offices. The last 
mentioned adjoin the main entrance and include 
rooms for the superintendent, for the school 
board, for the principal, for the teachers and 
space for storage records, etc. 

The second floor accommodates three class- 
rooms, a study hall, two commercial rooms, two 
laboratories and a lecture room for science and 
several storage rooms. 

The new building is connected with the old 
structure by means of a covered passageway. 





The first floor of the old building contains four 
classrooms and a large manual training shop. 
On the second floor there is a large assembly 
hall, which serves not only for the school but 
which is the second community hall in Andover 
and is used frequently for civic and social center 
purposes. It is planned by the school author- 
ities to ultimately remove the partitions and 
floors of the classrooms and corridors on the 
first floor and to convert the space into a gym- 
nasium. The floor of the assembly hall will 
then be carried on steel girders and the basement 
of the annex will be rearranged with dressing 
rooms, showers, etc. 

The old building has been entirely refinished 
and repainted and the toilet and other facilities 
have been replaced with modern equipment of 
the best school type. 

The plant cost, with the changes and improve- 
ments in the old building, $100,000. 

The architects are Messrs. Fisher, Ripley & 
Le Boutillier, Boston Mass. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION 


The Bureau of Medical Inspection of the Chi- 
cago health department, in a recent examination 
of 17,445 school children, listed 65 per cent who 
have physical defects and are in need of treat- 
ment. The school nurses in their daily visits 
found more than 13,000 pupils in need of medi- 
cal attention and thousands of calls were made 
for instruction and advice. 

The public schools of Battle Creek, Mich., have 
been made the recipients of a piece of land for 
an athletic field. The ground which was former- 
ly owned by Mr. C. C. Beach has been given to 
the schools in consideration that it be improved 
and given the name of the Beach Memorial Field. 

The grounds will be open during the noon hour 
to the men of the nearby factory who have 
formerly made use of it for baseball purposes. 

A dental clinic has been established at Aller- 
ton, Mass., for the school children of Hull, 
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ALL NATIONS—ALL SIZES [“()iq Glory” 
FLAG POLES AND 
ACCESSORIES JeUREKA 


THERE IS NO BETTER 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR 


“0-6.” 
“@ld Glory” COTTON 


Buy the flag with ag of our “trade mark’’ brands as shown above. 
marks Yof ‘value.” J Our “O. G.” 
suitable for interior purposes. Can be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof bunting, with a 
durability equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 
and requirements both in count and tensile strength. Our “Old Glory”’ wool is the 
BEST MADE flag with the BEST MATERIALS. All our flags are made for 
special school ¢. You can get them from your jobber or dealer. 


SILK FLAGS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
We Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 


“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 


24-28 S. Wells Street CHICAGO 





They are 
Cotton is fast color and a superior flag cloth, 


Phone Franklin 5030 





cA Logical Outcome 


With the knowledge gained through fifty-eight years of 
manufacturing experience and close thought to the require- 
ments of American schools, it is logical that our line of 


Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Erasers and Rubber Bands 


should bring the merited demand that it has. 


“The Oldest Pencil Factory in America’”’ 


invites all who superintend, direct or instruct in our schools, to send 
for samples. Please mention the styles of Pencils, etc., that you now use. 


EBERHARD FABER {Yorx 


Educational Department, 37 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to. ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 





For sale by all of the 120 
School Supply Houses. 


unirarel ameter cnet ricgreratzznzey JAMES LYNN COMPANY 


is atnasaie eae cphe only eam- 14 East Jackson Blvd CHICAGO, ILL. 

















WE SPECIALIZE 


IN 
STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 
EASILY HANDLED AT MINIMUM CARRYING CHARGES 
Write for Illustrated Net Prices 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. FLAGS, ALLIED FLAGS 


AND 


DECORATIONS 
1315-1325 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Bronze Tablets 


In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. 
Send for 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


Designs and Estimates Free. 
ree Illustrated Booklet. 


Y PARRY CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM’E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 
IDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
TERSON CONSTRUCTION CO: BUILDERS 
IS BUILDING Sie) 1917 


9ECRE TARY 





HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 














FLAGS 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
OUR “PARAMOUNT’”’ BRAND IS PARAMOUNT 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST VALUE ON THE MARKET 


FLAG ACCESSORIES 


BRACKETS, EAGLES, SPEARHEADS AND TRIMMINGS 


THE CHICAGO CANVAS GOODS & FLAG CO. 


(CHAS. KELLY, PRES.) 


180 NORTH DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 











STEEL FLAG POLES 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 





Write for Folder S 
Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. 
Newark, N. Jj. and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Factories: 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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American Flag Company 


ANUFACTURERS OF 


FLAGS 





EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
BULL DOG BUNTING 


Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 


FLAG 


Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 


BEST BY TEST 





AND 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





BANNERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 











WOOL BUNTING 


Silk, Cotton, Felt and Other Materials from the Cheapest to the 
Most Expensive Grades. Embroidered, Sewed, Painted and 
Printed Flags of All Nations. Special Flags and Banners, De- 
signed for All Occasions, at short notice. Advertising Flags and 
Signs our specialty. 










































































American Flag Company 


73-77 Mercer Street 
NEW YORK 


54-56 West Lake St. 
CHICAGO 











JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 


Manufacturers 


OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO. PA. 


For Sale by all First Class Dealers 








DUST Ve. 
CRAYONS 


ATIONAL 









Chalk Talks 


E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, 

and we make it so good that when once tried it means 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. 


Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any 
blackboard crayon made and satisfy yourself that you 
need National Dustless Crayon. 


Your dealer is waiting to fill your future orders. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 








Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities. of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 


Let us send you a copy. 








TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL MR. ALDERMAN ASSUMES DIRECTION 
ADMINISTRATION. OF NAVAL EDUCATIONAL WORK. 
(Concluded from Page 31) Mr. L. R. Alderman, formerly superintendent 

vote of the council has been disregarded, both it of schools at Portland, Ore., and more recently a 


and the administration have suffered: but where M™ember of the educational commission with the 


its work | Fact: both hav oe | army in France, has recently been appointed in 
its work has pier effective oth ana a charge of the educational work for the United 
strength and confidence. I believe that it is 


States Navy at a salary of $5,000 per annum. 
administration’s trusting to the judg- Mr. Alderman was born in Oregon, the son of 
ment of the council, even if there must sometimes an early pioneer who came to the west in the 
be mistakes, that the early forties. He is a graduate of McMinnville 
; , : ; College and of the University of Oregon. 

tion of value and a real help toward getting our 


thru the 


council can be an institu- 


: . . After his graduation, Mr. Alderman taught 
schools out of the old autocratic, dictatorial, school at Halsey and at Brownsville, Ore. He 
prussian style of administration into the far eft Brownsville to become assistant superintend- 
more difficult but far more worthy plan of ent at McMinnville, and a year later was made 


After four years of service, he 


operation by which initiative and courage are 
developed in the teaching corps, and the whole 
force works together with one single aim—the 
development of the finest type of free American 
citizen. 


superintendent. 
resigned to become superintendent of schools in 
Yamhill County. He was superintendent of 
schools at Eugene, state superintendent of in- 
struction for the state, and superintendent of 
schools at Portland. 


Personal News of Superintendents. 

Mr. Charles 8. Culver, assistant superintendent 
of schools at Atlanta, Ga., has resigned to engage 
in business for himself. Mr. Culver is succeeded 
by Mr. Joseph C. Little. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Illinois, has accepted 
a position in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
at a salary of $8,000 a year. Dr. Charters will 
have charge of the research work of the Institute. 

Mr. Oliver 8S. Westcott, for 52 years connected 
with the Chicago Public Schools, died at his 
home in Oak Park, Ill., at the age of 85. Mr. 
Westcott was for 31 years principal of the old 
North Division High School, now known as the 
Waller School. He was the last surviving mem- 
ber of the class of 1856 of Brown University. 

E. R. Ray, for many years one of eighteen 
supervising principals of the Indianapolis public 
schools, has been made assistant to BE. U. Graff, 
superintendent of schools. Mr, Ray’s old posi- 
tion will not be filled. His new salary is $3,500 
a year. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another jocation without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
a BRULEE 























“Ge Sectional and 
| Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 








to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thorough!y insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 











Subscribers’ Free Service Department 


If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 


and promptly. 








WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. ; 
OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 

—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—seientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
harm or trouble. 

ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. 
specifications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, SAGINAW. MICH. 
EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EE EE EEE EEEEEE EEE EE EE EE EE EES 
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ip ) Bossert Schools 


oe! “" AreWarm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 


Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition 
* 


WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 





’ 


and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


+ 
+ 
Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. ; 


SEEEEEEEES EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EET 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any prob- 
lem of school administration, and we promise to answer them fully 


If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


mail it. to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.. 
Agricultural Apparatus. 

Air School Furniture. . 

Air Washers......... 





Diplomas. . . 
Disinfectants... 

Display Fixtures... 
Domestic Science Equipment 


Art Supplies........... Benches Stoves 
Athletic Field Apparatus Door Mats....... 
Auditorium—Chairs . Drawing Supplies. . 
Lighting....... Tables 
SES 60 whi wale vidoes Drinking Fountains 
Batteries—Storage...... | Duplicators 
SS a | Dusters (Sanitary) 
Biol Supplies....... | Electrical Supplies 
Blackboards—Com position. Apparatus..... 
Slate... .. peace dite wun Erasers......... 
Bookbinding Supplies. .. | Eraser Cleaners. . 
Bookcases—Sectional . | Fences............ 
Book Covers.....,...... | Filing Cabinets.... . 
Bronse Tablets................ Fire Alarms... .. 
Builders’ Hardware. . Fire Escapes........... 
Caps and Gowns................. First Aid Cabinets...... 
en oss os vadvecs tes 6 hh Aa 
Kindergarten..... Floor Dressing........... 
Ch i | a ee Se 
MEE e's's Sd a 6-0 ss a 
Class Pins......... Fumigators...... 
Clock Systems... Furniture... . 
a ss ok fds sod sa ebe'es Adjustable 
REREAD fo.0 soe s ve evi Movable Steel 
Costumes for Plays Globes...... ¥ 
Crayons ae Gymnasium ee 
Crayon Troughs. . Heaters (Rural School) 
Deafening Quilt. Heating Apparatus 
Deodorizers.. .. | Industrial Collections 
Desks—Pupils. .. | Inks " 
Teachers... | Inkwells. 


Dictionary Holders 


Janitor Supplies 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen —We are interested in the items as checked above 


Tf you will 








Kindergarten Supplies 

Laboratory Furniture 

Laboratory Shade Hoist 

Lathes ae bi 

Library Shelving..... 

Liquid Soap 

Lockers ates 

Loose-Leaf Books 

Manual Training Supplies 
Benches 

Maps : 

Metal Working Materials 
Machinery 

Mimeographs...... . 

Motion Picture Films 
Machines 

Natural Science Apparatus 

Natural Science Cabinets 

Oil Color Materials 

Paints and Varnishes 

Pe 

Paper Towels... 

Partitions....... 

Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners 

Pens 

Phonographs 

Physical Geography Supplies 

Pianos 

Pictures 

Plaster Casts 

Playground Apparatus 

Plumbing Fixtures 

Portable Schoolhouses 

Printing Supplies 

Program Clocks 

Projection Lanterns 

Raffia and Reed 

Record Systems. . 





Scientific Apparatus 
Scissors... . . 
Sewage Disposal 
Shelving 
Skylight Operators. 
Slating Liquid 
Stage Equipment 
Lighting. . 
Scenery 
Stationery 
Statuary 
Stenciling Materials 
Sweeping Compounds 
Tables 
Drafting 
Kindergarten 
Talking Machines 
Telephones 
Temperature Regulation 
Terra Cotta 
Toilet Paper 
Tools 
Light Woodworking 
Leather Work 
Jewelry Work 
Metal Work 
Typewriters 
Vacuum Cleaning Systems 
Ventilators 
Vises 
Wagons....... 
Wall Burlaps 
Wall Paints 
Waste Baskets 
Water Color Materials 
Water Pressure Systems 
Water Purifiers 
Weather Strips 
Weaving Implements 
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: ; Roofing Be | Window Shade Adjusters 
place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be of help to Rubber Matting | Window Ventilators 
: | Rulers | Wire Window Guards 
(Signed) | Safe Cabinets | Woodworking Machinery 
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| School Soar Journal ise 
— 
CLASSIFIED nee 
+ + 
== #| Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 

4} than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. All adver- ' 
AUCKLAND EDUCATION BOARD |j/—]_ tisements are guaranteed. The rate is 10 cents per leads and slugs cut Inbor saving, other 
staas tadieiad : weed : re ee f fit d small stuff a ple ty, and about $125 
, . : , per insertion, minimum o teen words accepted. worth of well selected paper stock. 
RP ; ° I am offering it at a tempting price 
Applications for the appointment of ° 7 akes it : P c ick, 
pp a Aelia Walshe $700.00 takes it all. Frank Bernick, 


principal of ickla : 
College, Auckland, New Zealand, wil 
be received by the Secretary of the 
Board on or before Friday, October 
31, 1919. 

The salary is £650 a year, increasing 
by annual increasements to £700 a 
year, and there are no other envolu- 
ments. Actual traveling expenses by 
direct steamer will be paid on arrival 
at Auckland. The principal will be 
expected to reach Auckland by Febru- 
ary Ist, 1920. 

He will be required to give his whole 
time to the duties of the office, such 
duties to include, inter alia, the general 
control of the Training Colleges and 
of the Normal Schools (two at er 
connected therewith. He will, with 
the concurrence of the University Col- 
lege, act as professor or lecturer on 
education at the Auckland University 
College. He will not be at liberty to 
undertake any other tuition or educa- 
tional work of any kind whatever. 

Three years’ employment will be 
guaranteed, the engagement to be 
afterwards terminable by six months’ 
notice on either side at any time. 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





HY don’t you purchase | 
the best goods for your | 


school ? Our revolving black- 
boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in all 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a suf- 
ficient guarantee. Send for our 
illustrated catalog and discount 
sheet and compare prices with 
other manufacturers. 


N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. | 


20-22-24 Vesey St., 


Have you read the second ad- 
vertisement on page 100 on the 
right hand side? If not turn to 
that page and read it now. 


NEW YORK | 








Applications must be made on prin- 
ted forms, which may be obtained from 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., and must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a registered medical 
practitioner of the applicant’s physical 
fitness for the position. 

E. C. Purdie, Secretary, 
Education Board, 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
June 2, 1919. 


SAMPLES 


Free Samples — Johnson Window 
Shade Adjuster. Sent Parcel Post to 
school boards stating their needs. The 
Standard adjuster for years. Thousands 
of schools now using them. Will quote 
lowest prices. R.R. Johnson & Co., 
Wauseon, Ohio. (Formerly of Chicago.) 


HELP WANTED. 











SOUL SIS 





I have opening for Chief Draftsman 
experienced in School Work. Perma- 


nent responsible position for the right 
man. R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 





RECORD SYSTEMS 


The Teacher's Standard Class Book 
—provides a simple and adequate 
method of recording all class records. 
Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central 
School Supply Co., 313 West Main 
St., Louisville, Ky. 








FOR SALE 





Complete Printing Outfit. — The 
outfit consists of: two double stands 
with forty cases of pleasing and 
serviceable body and display type, one 
Howe drum cylinder press, one Chal- 
lenge 8x12 job press, one 28-inch 
Advance cutter, one No. 6 Acme 
staple binder, 
perforator, one New York drying rack, 
one 24x36 imposing stone and frame, 
one Midget wood furniture cabinet 





School Seat. 


WANTED 


A manufacturer of School Furniture located 
in the middle West desires to make arrange- 
ments for the outright purchase of patent 
rights or the manufacture on a. royalty 
basis of a high grade, up-to-date Movable | 
Address with full particulars, 
care of School Board Journal. 











COLLEGE AND 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 





Blackboard Liner 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
SCHOOL 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


The Rapid 


EASY TO HANDLE 
For Music and Penmanship 


SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK 








The Norton Liquid Door Check with Hold-Open Arms 


—_—- 


. ; 
NORTON 
Ve ee ee 


Approved by the Nat 








| Board of Fire Underwriters Laberateres 
THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. | 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two s 8 
—the speed at the latch can 
be ae ae absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
schoolroom should have one. 





Instructor in Printing, Industrial High 
School, Hammond, Ind. 


CATALOGS 


Baler—An Alsteel Fire-proof Waste 
Baler, turns your waste into profits. 
Write for circulars and our special 
proposition to schools. Alsteel Man- 
ufacturing Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 








Hansen’s Clocks—For positive, punc- 


| tual and lasting service, are the best 


| known. 


one 28-inch Rosback | 


| Casmire Process —for school 


| dust and grime. 


They are easy to install and 
easy to manage. Write for a copy of 
our catalog today. Hansen Manufac- 
turing Co., Princeton, Ind. 





PAINT AND VARNISH REMOVER 





seat 
cleaning, removes old varnish, paint 
Write today for fur- 
ther particulars and estimate of the cost 
of this method. Also tell us how many 
seats you wish to renovate. The 


| National Wood Renovating Co., 319 
with 280 pieces of furniture, lot of | 


East Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Heres one article 
Lapa or mr pt 
WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Buff Buckram Binding 


A given amount of money pur. 
chases far less than it did four 
years ago; still, you may buy for 
your school or for your personal 
use this ‘‘Supreme Authority,”’ 
containing hundreds of the New 
Words, including war terms 
(a better book than in 1914) at 
no increase in price. 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL is as 
necessary in the school room 
and in the teacher’s library 
as a clock is in the home. 


Ask for the 
Merriam 


Webster 


Help your pupils to form ea: 
the Dictionary 













abit 
Writs for Free Booklets to Teachers: 


“What fun to Play Merriam-Dictionary Games,” 
‘Unlocks the Door,’’ *‘Dog-Day Club.”’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 








Cut about 34 actual size. 





THE ‘‘MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 
FOR SCHOOL & GYM LOCKERS 


ECONOMY—EFFICIENCY CON VENIENCE—DURABILITY 


The most economical and efficient 
locker-lock made. 
“click system.” 
or visible numbers). 
struction; built to give maximum 
service at lowest cost. 
pays for itself in saving on key-re- 
placements. 


Operated on the 
(No dials, tumblers 
Simple in con- 


Practically 
GUARANTEED. 


Installations ranging from 200 to more than 
5000 now making good in Schools. 

Sample and Special proposition will be sent 
to School Superintendents or Principals, on 
request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Standing Committees on Boards. 

51. Q:—The board of which the writer is a 
member consists of seven persons. For several 
years the work of the board has been done as a 
committee of the whole, and I believe has been 
satisfactorily done. There are no standing com- 
mittees and it is now proposed to appoint six- 
teen committees, each member to be a chairman 
of one committee and a member of two others, 
with the president ex-officio a member of each. 
We question the wisdom of this change. 

It is unnecessary for me to enumerate what 
seem to me the arguments against this method 
of administration, but I am eager to learn and 
would like to know individually of books, maga- 
zines and articles that will help.—Z. C0. 

A:~lIt has been our opinion that boards of 
education having a membership of three, five or 
seven, should conduct their business without 
standing committees. My conclusions have been 
based on observation of boards of education with 
whom I have come in contact in various sections 
of the country. 

The tendency seems to be for committees to 
greatly increase their power and to act as in- 
dividual boards in charge of a part of the busi- 
ness which the entire board of education should 
study and act upon. A board of seven members 
can sit as a committee of a whole and can dis- 
cuss all important matters of policy of the pro- 
fessional executives of the board—the superin- 
tendent and the business manager. When there 
are five or six committees it is inevitable that 
they .will encroach upon the work of the execu- 
tive and will go beyond the proper functions of 
a school board. 

There are, of course, situations where a com- 
mittee organization is desirable. These situa- 
tions are largely the result of precedent and local 
opinion which have grown up thru years of prac- 
tice in local school conduct. When such a situa- 
tion exists, not more than two committees are 
needed in my estimation. One of these can look 
after all the educational affairs and the other 
can limit itself to the business and financial 
affairs. The organization of six committees is, 
to my mind, altogether unnecessary. It is in- 
evitable that there is a duplication of effort and 
time and energy. 

Below are quotations from a number of promi- 
nent reports on school administration bearing on 
this point. It is rather remarkable that not a 
single authority of any consequence favors com- 
mittee organization such as is proposed by a 
member of the inquirer’s board. 

“How many and what committees a board 
should have may depend to a certain extent upon 
local conditions and upon the size of the board, 
but in general a board composed of seven or 
fewer members, needs no standing committees. 
If the superintendent is given the power due in 
preparation of the school budget, in the selection 
of teachers, and in the general professional ana 
business administration of the schools, he seldom 
needs the assistance of a committee. A board 
of five, six or seven members can discuss and 
pass upon the recommendations of the superin- 
tendent as well as a committee of three. When 
the work is done by committees, there is usually 
but little discussion by the entire board; one 
part of the board may be entirely ignorant of 
what another part is doing. If there are any 
committees, their attention should be directed 
chiefly to the business affairs of the board. In 
a board of from five to nine members, two com- 
mittees could easily look after the business of 
the board—a committee on finance and accounts 
and one on buildings and grounds.”—Public 
School Administration in Smaller Cities, pp. 20- 
22, W. S. Deffenbaugh. Bulletin No. 44, 1915, U. 
S$. Bureau of Education. 

“All of these cases of over-activity on the part 
of board members and board committees, arise 
from a confusion as to what the members were 
elected toeio. In the exercise of its legislative 


~y side of ot ont administration, will be 
the department editors. 

be printed as seem to be of general 

ce to Editor, School Board 
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functions, the board will need few, if any, stand- 
ing committees. 

If the board is small, say five or seven, action 
can be taken better as a whole, all committees 
being purely temporary. In any case, three com- 
mittees will be sufficient for even a large board, 
namely a committee on educational affairs, a 
committee on business affairs, and a committee 
on buildings and finance.”—Quoted from The Ap- 
pointment of Teachers in Cities, pp. 121-122. 
Frank W. Ballou, Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

“The few members of a standing committee 
play altogether too large a part in the decisions 
of the board, as shown by the fact that (1) more 
than eighty per cent of the committees are 
minority committes, and (2) the reports of com- 
mittees whether large or small, thru necessity, 
are seldom discussed by the whole board. The 
committee organization permits the exercise of 
pernicious influences, because (1) of the pre- 
vailing method of appointment of members by 
the president of the board, because (2) of its 
closed meetings, and because (3) it is easier to 
deal unscrupulously with a small committee than 
it is with a whole board. 

The committee system violates four principles 
of effective administration, as follows: (1) The 
duties of each committee cannot be clearly de- 
fined, because the functions of committees over- 
lap, due to the fact that committees are usually 
organized according to no known principle of 
organization. (2) This makes it impossible to 
fix the responsibility of each committee, because 
no one knows just what its duties are. (3) The 
absence of any well-defined responsibilities makes 
it impossible to hold the committee responsible 
for its acts. (4) The committee system tends to 
confuse lay control with professional and exe- 
cutive management, because the prevailing prac- 
tice is to refer the discharge of executive func- 
tions to committees of the board rather than to 
the board’s professional executives. For these 
reasons the practice of boards of education of 
organizing into standing committees for the 
transaction of their business must be con- 
demned.”—Quoted from The Appointment of 
Teachers in Cities, pp. 121-122. Frank W. Ballou, 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

The inevitable result of such an arrangement 
is frequent and long committee meetings, much 
discussion, and board meetings often lasting un- 
til late at night. The constant tendency under 
such a system of administration is for the com- 
mittees to become very important administrative 
bodies, and for the chairman of each to usurp 
some or many of the functions of the executive 
heads of departments. Especially is this likely 
to prove dangerous in the case of the committee 
on teachers and school work, the chairman of 
which is very likely, almost unconsciously, to 
take over many of the functions that properly 
belong to the superintendent of schools and to 
become, as it were, a second head of the educa- 
tional department; passing, in turn, on all the 
superintendent’s recommendations as to teachers, 
principals, and supervisory officers, and substitut- 
ing his opinion or the opinion of his committee 
for that of the superintendent as to the employ- 
ment, retention, and service of members of the 
educational force.—Quoted from School Organi- 
zation and Administration, pp. 26-28. Ellwood P. 
Cubberley. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The committee form of control. The most com- 
mon means by which mismanagement and inter- 
ference with the technical and professional func- 
tions of the experts of the school department 
comes is thru the attempt of such boards to 
manage the schools by means of a large number 
of standing committees. Committees commonly 
exist, such as those on courses of study, text- 
books, instruction, and promotions and grading, 
which simply cannot exercise intelligently any 
of the functions usually assigned to such bodies. 
The work attempted by such committees involves 
professional knowledge and judgment which no 
city board of education, either as a body or thru 
a committee, ought ever to try to assume. 
Quoted from Public School Administration, p. 
112. Ellwood P. Cubberley. World Book (Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Homer Revised. 

The sixth-grade class in reading had followed 
Ulysses thru several years of wandering. Then 
the teacher asked: 

“What was Penelope doing all this time?” 

Louis answered, solemnly: “Well, every day 
she and her maids spun and wove all day; and 
every night Penelope raveled out all the cloth 
they had woven during the day. Finally she said 
to those suitors, ‘I won’t marry any of you fellows 
till I get this sweater done’.”—Harper’s. 





Picnic Was Off. 

Babs’ uncle met her in the street one day, and 
asked her whether she was going out with a pic 
nic party from her school. 

“No,” replied the 8 year old niece, “I ain’t 
going!” 

“My dear,” said the uncle, “you must not Say 
‘I ain’t going.’ You must say, ‘I am not going’!” 

And he proceeded to give her a little lesson in 
grammar. 

“You are not going. He is not going. We are 
not going. They are not going. Now, can you 
say all that?” 


“Oh, yes!” responded Babs heartily. “There 
ain’t nobody going!” 
Evidence. 
“Has Jim come home from school yet, Mary?” 
asked his mother. 
“IT think so, ma’am,” said Mary. “The cat’s 


hiding in the cellar.” 


Inherited. 

Teacher (to boy whose excuse she has found 
to be a forgery): But what does your mother 
say to such dreadful lies? 

Boy: She says I take after father. 

A Sporting Proposition. 

A teacher in one of Philadelphia's public 
schools made arrangements last summer to take 
a couple of her boy pupils each week to the large 
farm of a relative in Chester County. The boys 
were required to get up at an early hour and 
help with the lighter duties about the farm, 

On the first Sunday in September Danny 
Mullen, age eleven, arrived at the farm. On 
Monday morning before daybreak he was awak- 
ened by one of the farmhands. 

“What’s the idea of gettin’ up in the middle of 
the night?” said Danny. 

“Hurry up!” said the other. 
how to milk cows.” 

Danny sat up with a puzzled expression on his 
face, gazed thoughtfully out into the darkness, 
then asked: “Do you have to sneak up on them?” 

English Schoolboy Howlers. 

The minister of war is the clergyman who 
preaches to the soldiers at the barracks. 

After twice committing suicide, Cowper lived 
till 1800, when he died a natural death. 

Much butter is imported from Denmark be- 
cause the Danish cows have a greater enterprise 
and superior technical education to ours. 

The courage of the Turks is explained by the 
fact that a man with several wives is more will- 
ing to face death than if he had only one. 

To all of which we may add an American 
schoolboy’s recent statement: Patrick Henry 
said, “I rejoice that I have but one country to 
live for.” 


“T’ll show you 





“I never saw a woman who wasn’t curious.” 
“But I’m not the least bit curious, Professor. 
“Then you are a curious woman.” 
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school Goods Directory 











ACCOUNTING 
oO. F. Williams & Son, Inc. 
ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co 
Aeroshade Company 

Walger Awning Co 
Perennial Shade Company 
Manufacturing Co 


AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Co. 


ARCHITECTS 


(See Pages 80 and 81 


Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 

Peabody School Furniture Co. 

American Seating Co 

& Wakefield Co 

Empire Seating Co 

Superior Seating Co 

Steel Furniture Co 

Theo. Kundtz Co 


BLACKBOAR DS—COMPOSI- 
TION 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Beaver Board Companies 


BE. W. A. Rowles Co 
Weber Costello Co 


BLACKBOARDS—-NATURAL 


Keenan Structural Slate Co 


Kewanee Boiler Co 
BOOK COVERS 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
American Book Co 


Macmillan Company 


D. Appleton & Company 


Robertson Products Co. 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


A. J. Nystrom & Co 


Waterman-Waterbury 


Central Scientific Co 


Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS 
Hygienic Products Co 


Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co 


Weber Costello Co 
National Crayon Co 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Oo. 


DEAFENING QUILT 


Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 


Educational Supplies Co 
DISINFECTANTS 


SCIENCE EQUIP- 
I 


Leonard Peterson & Oo. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Columbia School Supply Co 


DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Check Go. 


DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Devoe & Raynolds 








DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
United Pump & Power Co. 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENTS 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
ELEVATORS 
Payne Co 
ENGRAVINGS 
Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co 
James Lynn & Co 
EXIT DEVICES 


Hardware Company 


Fr. $ 


Premier 


Vonnegut 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Standard Conveyor Co 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
J. C. MoFarland Co 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Stand, Electric Time Co 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Sargent & Co 
FIRE PROOF DOORS 
=f TT Met lic vow Co 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co 
N. 0. Nelson Mfg. Co 
H. Channon Co 
Otto Biefeld Co 

FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co 
Annin & Co 


ID 


John C. Dettra & Co. 

“Old Glorv’’ Mfg. Co 

American Flag Co 

Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co 
FLOOR BRUSHES, 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
FLOOR DEAFENING 

Samuel Cabot 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Waterbury Co 


Waterman 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 


Peabody School Furniture Co 

N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Oo 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co 

FE. H. Stafford Mfg. Co 

Quaint Art Furniture Co 
Superior Seating Co. 


Steel Furniture Co 
Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co 


GLOBES 
Weher Costello Co 
A. J. Nystrom & Co 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
HEATERS 
H. Channon Co 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 


Pr. L. Pease & Co., Inc. 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
Amer, Fdry. & Furn. Co. 


INK 
BE. W. A, Rowles Co, 
INKS—DRAFTING 
Devoe & Raynolds 
INKS, PASTE 
Commercial Paste Co 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Co 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Oo. 
U. 8. Inkwell Co 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co, 
Palmolive Company 
Albert Pick & Co 
Ht. Channon Oo 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Leonard Peterson & Co 
Federal Equipment Co 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
LABORATORY 
Central Scientific Co 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Go 
LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Stee) Locker Co 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Holophane Glass Company 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 


L. Sonneborn Sons 


SUPPLIES 











LIQUID SOAP 
Palmolive Company 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 
Armor Clad Mfg. Company 
Federal Steel Fixture Co 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
Lyon Metallic Co 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co 
MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING 

EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Oliver Machinery Co 
Columbia School Supply Co. 

MAPS 

Weber Costello Co 


A. J. Nystrom & Co 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 
John Williams, Ine 


Albert Russell & Sons Co 
MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
Spencer Lens Company 
MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co 
Enterprise Optical 
The DeVry Corporation 
Victor Animatograph Co 
Pathescope Company of America 
Motion Picture Bureau 
PAINT REMOVER 
National Wood Renovating 
PAINTS 
Varnish Co 
Hardware Company 
PAPER TOWELS 


Mfg. Co. 


Community 


O’Rrien 


Vonnegut 


A. P. W. Paper Co 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co 

Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 


Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 
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PEN MANUFACTURERS 
I brook Steel Pen Co 
Spencerian Pen Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
Aeroshade Co rhe 
A. P. W. Paper ( 
American Blow: Oo 
American Book Company........ese 
American Crayon Company 
American Flag Company 
American Fdry. & Furnace Co 


American Portable House Oo 
American Seating Company... 
American 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
American Woodworking Mach. Co. 
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Atlas School Supply 
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Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
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Delphi Wagon Works 
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PHONOGRAPHS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PIANOS 
Tackson Piano Co 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co. 
W. 8. Tothill 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
tundle-Spence Mfg. Co, 
N. O Nelson Mfg. Co 
James RB. Clow & Sons 
R. F. Carpenter Mfg. Co 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co 
H, Mueller Manufacturing Co 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armetrong Co. 
Louls Bossert & Sons 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Go. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co 
Hansen Mfg. Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Rausch & Lomb Opt. Co 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Antmatograph Co 
Spencer Lens Co 
RADIATORS 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Educational Supplies Company 


©. F, Williama & Sane, Ine 
SANITATION 
United Pump & Power Co 


SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co 
Continental Seales Company 


SCHOOL WAGONS 
Dolphi Wagon Works 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 


SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 


DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
SOAP 


Palmolive Company 
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SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
TALKING MACHINES 


Victor Talking Machine Oo. 
TEACHERS AGENCIES 
(See Page 19) 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 
TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co 
TYPE 
American Type Founders Go. 
TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Oliver Typewriter Co, 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electrie Co. 
VARNISH 
O'Brien Varnish Co. 
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National Wood Renovating 
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WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
WATER SYSTEMS 
United Pump & Power Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co, 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
. C. MeFarland Co. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co, 
Perennial Shade Co. 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co, : 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
American Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
E. H, Sheldon & Co. 
H. Channon Co, 
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“STANDARD” ELECTRIC TIME EQUIPMENT REPLACES UNSATISFACTORY(SYSTEM 
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white elephant. 


Such was the’ experience at the North High School, Minne- 





In all lines of industry there are some black sheep. This is 
painfully true with electric time systems; for while a well-made 
and correctly installed system is a wonderful help in any 
school, a poorly built or arranged equipriient soon becomes a 
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a costly experiment {into a decidedly useful and valuable 


satisfactory basis. 





lis, shown above, until the faulty equipment was taken 
and replaced with a modern “Standard”’ system, changing 







ipment, 
cannot afford to tolerate an unsatisfactory electric time system. We 
replace or overhaul such equipments for you and put them ona 





Write nearest branch for further information. 
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HEN discussing the plans for your 
school with your Architect, don’t 
forget to mention “Austral Windows.” 


They are the last word in window con- 
Struction and their cost is no more than 
that of an ordinary box frame window. 


Ventilation and control of light are two 
most essential features in modern Schoolrooms. 


Write for our School Catalogue and 
pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality” 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 


101 Park Avenue 


New York City 



































FREEPORT SCHOOL, FREEPORT, L. I. 
Charles M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore N. Y. 


Deadened with Cabot's 


Sound Proof Floors 


and Partitions 


are produced by 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt” 


the Standard Deadener. 
Necessary in all safe and sane schoolhouses. 


Quilt 





It breaks up and absorbs the sound waves as no 
other deadener can; it is indestructible, uninflam- 
mable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, will not 
harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 


“T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.”— 
Rudyard Kipling. 





Sample and special brochure on school house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Mnfrs., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


Beware of Unsarnitary Imitations 

























